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YOUNG CANADA BOOSTERS’ CLUB 
LIMERICK CONTEST 


Boys ! Here is Extra Money for You! 
Can You Fill in the Last Line? 


CASH PRIZES 
GIVEN TO TEN 


BEST ANSWERS 


THE PRIZES 
Beets as $5.00 cash 
NE sisi cakes $3.00 cash 
Se eee $2.00 cash 
sie ce .. $1.00 cash 
BO, she es $1.00 cash 
ss sie $1.00 cash 
EE dxcvdavascuseen $1.00 cash 
er $1.00 cash 
ict ened $1.00 cash 
BN sissies vuseessicis $1.00 cash 


You fill in the last 


line and win a 
cash prize. 
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This game was a hot one. 


Our Boosters while playing for fun, 
In the ninth must still score a run, 
Then Booster Romer, 

Crashed out a Homer, 


Boys! Don’t Miss This! 


This is lots of fun! Can you think up a good last line to the Limerick? 
Every boy (eight to fifteen years of age) who sends in an answer to the Limerick will have a chance to win one 
of the ten cash prizes and will also be considered as a member of the Young Canada Boosters’ Club. How would 


you like to earn your own money each week? 


Boosters make from $10.00 
to $12.00 each week just 
selling single copies of The 
Chatelaine during their 
spare time in their own 
neighborhood You can do 
the same, possibly better! 
You will never regret be- 
coming a member of our 
Club. 


It costs you nothing! You 
will enjoy the work, enjoy 
meeting other boys who are 
members of the club. It is 
an education for you! 


Send in This Coupon — Right Now! 


Young Canada Boosters’ Club, 
153 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. 


My age is 





Attached is my answer to your Booster Limerick 
Contest. I wish you would consider my application 
for membership in the Young Canada Boosters’ Club 
and if eligible, send me a Free Start in Business at 
Once. 
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BOYS! JOIN OUR 
YOUNG CANADA 
BOOSTERS’ CLUB! 


Hundreds of Boys in Canada 
Are Earning a Regular In- 
come Besides Many Fine 
Prizes and Special Trips, 
etc. Boosters are so Named 
Because Every Copy of The 
Chatelaine They Sell is a 
Boost For Canada. 


Cut limerick out 


and mail with 
coupon below. 





We have many letters from 
mothers and fathers of our 
Boosters who tell us that they 
consider our Booster work the 
finest training a boy could get. 
It teaches you salesmanship, 
simple accounting, how to meet 
people and prepares you splen- 
oa for the activities of later 
life. 

You will like the work, and— 
just think of the money you 
can make! 

Simply clip the Limerick out 
(with your last line filled in 
neatly), then clip the coupon 
and send them both in to The 
Young Canada Boosters’ Club, 
153 University Ave., Toronto, 
Ontario. Entries received up 
to October Ist, 1930. Prizes 
awarded immediately  there- 
il after. 
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\ onwoleum Presents a NEW 





BRIGHTEN 


YOUR HOME 


Array of Alluring 
Colors and Patterns 


Here are but four of the many new introductions 
in Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs. The complete array 
of patterns . . . master creations by the world’s 
leading designers and decorators ... are now on 
display at all good housefurnishings stores. Each 
is an artistic gem . . . a real masterpiece. 


Plan to see the complete new Congoleum range next 
time you go shopping. 





“OLYMPIA” 
Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No. 614 Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No. 623 


An intriguing moderr-art floral effect that will 
appeal especially to those women who like some- 


thing that is a little bit “ different”. ug you are looking for. 


“DU BARRY” 
Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No. 326 


color that will charm forever. 





Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No. 612 
A strikingly unusual interpretation of the popu- 
lar all-over pattern in several unconvent‘onal 
shades of blue, old rose, fawn and warm henna 
browns. 


This is the Gold Seal that positively guarantees you “‘Satisfaction—or Your Money Back” 


Made in Canada “By Canadians for Canadians”, Congoleum Canada Ltd., Montreal, Can. 





If you have a breakfast room, sun porch or kitchen 
which you wish to brighten up here is the very 


An exact reproduction of a fine French Aubusson 
rug on exhibition in the museum at Lyons—a 
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LITTLE 


» AT EXPENSE 






“SPRING” 
g 
Congoleum 
Gold Seal Rug 
No. 613 1s 
shown here 


ET hours of leisure take the place of 

4 , dreary beating and sweeping. A damp 

mop over the water-proof surface re- 

stores the immaculate Congoleum lustre and 
color in a jiffy. 


And Congoleum loveliness and durability 
cost you so very little. Even the big room 
size rugs are remarkably low in price. 


So let your rooms glow with fresh charm 
and loveliness. Get new inspiration for 
smart decorative themes for every room in 
the house. You will find it in the array of 
new Congoleum Gold Seal Rug patterns at 
your nearest housefurnishing store. 


Just a word of warning! There are inferior 
imitations of Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs. 
Be sure the Gold Seal appears on the surface 
of the rug you buy. It is your only guaran- 
tee of satisfaction . . . or your money back. 
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Modesty 1S Goa 


Mi evrorp felt amazingly grateful to 


Messrs. Stubbs. Surely they were princes 
among house agents! When three months 
before he had gone to their office and asked 
them to find him a furnished cottage with 
modern conveniences and a fair-sized garden 
in country that really was country, he had 
suspected that he was demanding the im- 
possible. But Messrs. Stubbs had fulfilled his wildest hopes. 
They had found him ‘River Song,’ a cottage near Nodes- 
worth in West Sussex, and Meiford’s first glimpse of River 
Song had told him that his quest was at an end. It was ideal. 

“Master has fallen on his feet,’”’ he told Pegasus, his 
Aberdeen, as he sat eating supper on the first evening in the 
low-ceilinged living room that opened on the garden. ‘“The 
only snag is that there seems to be a superfluity of good 
things. With that garden to distract him I don’t see master 
settling down to the next novel his public so ardently desires. 
Hang the public, Pegasus! We'll spend our six months here 
in walking and growing vegetables and never touch pen 
and ink—eh what, my dog?” 

“Will you be wanting anything else, sir?”” Mrs. Kemp, 
the buxom caretaker of River Song, had appeared with the 
coffee. 

“I should be an ingrate if I did,” Melford said, helping 
himself to cream. “I have just been telling my dog how 
much everything here is to my taste. Especially the gar- 
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by GARNETT RADCLIFFE 


Strange schéas of the war are Sus 


in this complicated fous story set in 


an En gl ish garden) 


den. I can see myself spending most of my time there.” 

Mrs. Kemp beamed. She approved the look of this tall, 
quiet gentleman with the young face and the tired grey 
eyes. He was the first guest at the River Song in her experi- 
ence who had not bewailed the absence of a garage, and for 
that she gave him full marks. 

“It’s a nice bit of garden, sir,” she said. Then, emboldened 
by his evident friendliness, she asked, “‘Are you fond of 
gardening, sir?” 

“Theoretically, very.”” Melford told her. ‘Whether I 
shall be equally fond when it comes to the real thing remains 
to be seen. You look puzzled, Mrs. Kemp. What I mean is 
that although in love with the idea of gardening, I have 
never up till now had an opportunity of doing any.” 

“Never done any gardening, sir!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Kemp. 
“You'll enjoy it once you begin, sir.” 

“I’m sure I will,” Melford agreed. ‘“This evening, how- 
ever, I propose to take Pegasus for a run. Where do you 
recommend?” 


Editor : Byrne Hope Sanders 






After breakfast he 

walked down to Sal- 

ford’s farm and dis- 

covered her before an 
easel 


d Form 


“For a walk, sir?” 

yea,” 

Mrs. Kemp paused in her task of clearing 
away the supper things to consider. 

“I think you’d like the way down through 
the Howden woods, sir,” she said at last. 
*“‘Just go up the lane to the left and keep on 
till you see a stile on the right. That’ll take 
you into the woods. They’re part of Lord Howden’s estate, 
you know, but they don’t mind your going through them. 
It’s very nice down there at this time of year.” 

“Thank you,” Melford said. ‘“‘I shall do as you suggest, 
Mrs. Kemp.” 


EN minutes later, pipe in mouth and stick in hand, he 

was strolling down the red-bricked path that severed 
garden from orchard. He glanced at the former with an 
appreciative eye. He meant to do wonders with that garden. 
He’d have a row of sweet peas against the fence at the far 
end and a border of snapdragon—no, he wouldn’t. He’d 
have... 

“Oh, come on, master,” barked Pegasus, scampering 
ahead. Pegasus didn’t care much for gardens. He wanted 
woods and he looked unutterable reproach at the lingering 
Melford. 

“All right, son,”” Melford called. “I’m coming.” 

He hurried on and a few minutes later found himself in 
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How cHocoLaTE changes 


three familiar dishes into 


three exciting NEW TEMPTATIONS 



















D° you know that a touch of chocolate can 
transform familiar bread pudding into a 
delectable new dessert? That added to waffle 
ingredients, chocolate creates a brand-new dainty 
worthy of the praise bestowed on the exquisite deli- 
cacies of continental chefs? That marble cake, under 
the spell of chocolate becomes a dessert-cake, so superb 
that your friends will beg for the priceless secret? If 
you don’t know these exciting new facts . . . just 
try the following recipes! 


CHOCOLATE MARBLE CAKE 


Follow this new chocolate recipe and you'll turn out 2 master- 
piece with deep brown chocolate patches as rich and tender as 
devil’s food . . . with white areas as feathery-light as sponge 
cake . . . Enrich it further by a generous layer of creamy choco- 
late frosting over all. And you’ve modernized old-time marble 
cake into a matchless dessert-cake. Decorate it with rosettes of 
whipped cream, and you've created a solo dessert fully qualified 
for your most elaborate dinner parties. 


3 cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour . . . 2 teaspoons 
baking powder... 2 teaspoon salt ... 3/4 cup butter or 
other shortening ...2 cups sugar... 3% cup milk... 
1 teaspoon vanilla... 6 egg whites, stiffly beaten... 3 
squares Baker’s Unsweetened Chocolate, melted... 4 
tablespoons sugar... V4 cup boiling water... V2 tea- 
spoon soda. 


op. 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, and sift 
together three times. Cream butter thoroughly, add sugar gradu- 
ally, and cream together until light and fluffy. Add flour 
alternately with milk, beating after each addition until smooth. 
Add vanilla. Fold in egg whites. To melted chocolate, add 
sugar and boiling water, stirring until blended. Then add soda 
and stir until thickened. Cool slightly. Add to 1% of batter. 
Leave other half of batter plain. 
In a greased tube pan put alternate 
spoonfuls of dark and light mix- 
tures until all is used. Bake in 
moderate oven (350° F.) 55 min- 
utes, or until done. Cover with 
chocolate frosting. 
All measurements Gre level. 


CHOCOLATE WAFFLES 


Chocolaty, tender and crisp at one and the same time . . . the 
lusciousness of these wafiles is a new experience in chocolate 
delicacies. You wouldn’t have believed, would you, that your 
favorite Sunday breakfast waffle, made the chocolate way, be- 
comes a luscious dainty for luncheons and impromptu supper 
parties . . . an intriguing discovery for hostesses ever on the 
search for the unusual? But here’s the proof. 


34, cup sifted flour. ..1 teaspoon baking powder... V2 
teaspoon salt... Y2 cup butter or other shortening... 
3 squares Baker’s Unsweetened Chocolate, melted... 1 
cup sugar... 3 eggs, well beaten... 1 teaspoon vanilla, 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, and sift 
again. Add butter to chocolate and blend. Combine sugar and 
eggs; add chocolate mixture, beating thoroughly; then add 
flour and vanilla. Pour batter into well-greased waffle iron, cover, 
turn flame very low, bake 1! minutes, turn iron, and bake 
142 minutes on other side. Serve with butter and maple syrup 
or with creamy sauce. Makes 4 four-section waffles, 


All measurements are level. 


BAKER’S CHOCOLATE 


CHOCOLATE BREAD PUDDING 


This recipe for bread pudding . . . with its rich chocolate flavor 
+ « » is an invaluable gift to every housewife. Inexpensive, easy 
to make, delicately rich, it’s a dessert your family can enjoy 
often. And simple, unpretentious bread pudding, treated with 
chocolate in this inimitable way can hold its own with a score 
of sophisticated desserts. Try it for tomorrow’s dinner. 


1 squares Baker’s Unsweetened Chocolate, cut in pieces 
---3 cups cold milk... 1 cup sugar... 2 teaspoon 
salt... 3 eggs, slightly beaten... 1 teaspoon vanilla 
- + 1% cups V4-inch cubes stale bread. 


Add chocolate to milk in double boiler and heat. When choco- 
late is melted, beat with rotary egg beater until smooth and 
blended. Combine sugar, salt and eggs. Add chocolate mixture 
gradually, stirring vigorously. Add vanilla. Place bread in 
greased baking dish. Pour mixture over it. Place dish in pan 
of hot water and bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 50 to 60 
minutes, or until pudding is firm. Serve hot with hard sauce, 
or cold with cream. Serves 6. 


All measurements are level. 


For perfect results there’s no substitute for 
Baker’s Unsweetened Chocolate 


Such perfect desserts are deserving of the finest ingredients .. . 
those that stand for the highest degree of purity and perfection 
of flavor, Walter Baker’s Chocolate, rich, creamy-smooth, and 
with a true chocolate flavor that has never been equalled, cer- 
tainly meets this standard more than satisfactorily. 


Always use Walter Baker’s Unsweetened Chocolate . . . made 
of the world’s choicest cocoa beans, selected, sorted, roasted, 
and blended with the skill that 149 years have brought. For 
this chocolate has a flavor that has set a standard of unap- 
proachable excellence for generations. Your chocolate desserts 
are bound to suffer if they lack the full-bodied chocolate flavor 
that only the finest unsweetened chocolate can give. 
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The Jobless ‘Woman 





by 
Helen Gregory MacGill, M.A 


Judge, Juvenile Court 
Member B.C. Minimum Wage Board 







The hardest and most pitiful cases are usually those of the women with children 


ae out of a job—the spectre 


that haunts the wage-earner—shows his 
most fearsome aspect to the self-support- 
ing woman. The current idea that women 
are in industry for only a short period, or 
until they are married, or for pin money, 
or that they have no dependents, and the 
inarticulateness of the women themselves 
obscure the fact that thousands of women 
are directly involved in the many unemployment problems. 

An unemployment conference apparently does its whole 
duty or all that can be expected of it, when it discusses the 
difficulties and seeks the relief of workless men. 

Governments of all sorts call conferences on unemploy- 
ment and decide how many men shall or shall not be sent 
or directed to the harvest fields, and whether snow shall be 
cleaned or roads built, but there is no serious official dis- 
cussion concerning the case of unemployed women. 

Whether the members and delegates at such assemblies 
assume that there is no such problem for women workers, 
or whether governments being mostly male in personnel 
still cherish a lingering superstition that women need never 
be out of work—is there not always housework?—they 
waste little time in discussing their plight officially. Yet 
when I read the industrial surveys of the United States 
Labor Bureau, I see that one out of every five wage-earners 
is a woman, and one out of every five women is a wage- 
earner, and that their numbers run into millions. In Canada 
we have as yet no accurate figures, for governments, uni- 
versities and welfare associations have made no surveys or 
compiled such statistics, but the women workers of Canada 
probably run well into two hundred thousand. 

In spite of these facts, men and women, ordinarily clear- 
thinking, frequently assert offhand that if all men were 
employed there would be no unemployment among women. 
They do not disclose, however, which man will, in addition 
to supporting his own wife, mother, children and family, 


A great deal is written of the unemployment among men 
aon bpaat what of the self-supporting woman wie cannot get 


work?—a masterly survey of a great question of the day. 


maintain someone else’s widow, divorced or deserted wife; 
or who will support the wife of the sick, crippled, lazy, 
insane, or imprisoned husband, or old parents not his own, 
grandparents of someone else, or young brothers and 
sisters of another family, or single women. The single self- 
supporting woman usually has some responsibilities, and 
even if she has none, there is still illness or old age against 
which she should provide. 

My experience both in the Juvenile Court and on the 
Minimum Wage Board is that daughters either have a 
keener sense of family responsibility or are more docile than 
sons, for more daughters than sons are found giving all or a 
large proportion of their earnings to, and accepting respon- 
sibility for, the family. The girls of the family more 
frequently pay board to their parents than do the boys. 
The social surveys indicate that in many cases women 
wage-earners contribute all and in most cases some of their 
wages to family support. 

There are numbers of men who find it difficult and some 
who find it impossible to maintain one woman and family. 
Even an ordinarily affectionate brother has been known to 
resent an able-bodied, unmarried sister foisting herself on 
him because he has a job and she does not want one. If 
he is not so outspoken it is not likely his wife will be so 
reticent on the subject. The fate of the unemployed, 
unmarried, self-supporting woman in the family of the 
laborer or factory hand receives scant consideration, yet 
for the woman to be out of work may be a tragedy. The 


housework that is supposed to be always 
lying in wait for her is frequently com- 
plicated by the “‘sleeping in’”’ required of 
most domestics. Old parents, young 
brothers, or sisters may require her at 
night. She may be a competent chocolate 
dipper or factory hand or bookkeeper, but 
about as efficient at housework as the malt 
factory hand at ploughing. Her potential 
employer, the house mistress, like her husband the business 
man, may prefer to employ competent help and reluctant to 
teach someone who is only waiting until the factory opens 
again. 

Sometimes eager hopeful mothers have told me of their 
longing for better things for their children or their homes. 
In many other cases anxious hard-working women have 
confided to me that they were driven into industry by the 
unemployment or the low wages of their men, or the illness, 
imprisonment, incompetency, divorce and desertion of 
husbands and fathers. It is notorious that in times of 
depression women and children because of their low standard 
of pay can often get work more easily than men. When 
father is out of work, mother and children frequently turn 
out to take ill-paid, unskilled work in the hope that their 
combined wages will feed the family. 

There is another angle to be considered in the effect upon 
industry itself. If giving all the men work meant that all 
the women would withdraw from outside work to be 
employed in their own home or that of someone else, the 
manufacturers would have a sad time. Industry today 
cannot be carried on without women workers. 


NFORTUNATELY, unemployment shares the fate of 
religion and politics in that it is commonly discussed 
not with knowledge but with prejudice. Those comfortably 
placed with good salaries and in high places are apt to 
regard their own happy situation {Continued on page 47} 
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the Howden woods. Mrs. Kemp had not erred when she 
had stated that it was very nice down there. The spacious 
silence soothed Melford’s war-shattered nerves, and as he 
followed Pegasus through a network of leaf-strewn rides, 
dappled with the last rays of the sun coming through the 
tracery of branches, he became conscious of a sense of peace 
and well-being such as he had not known for years. 

“And yet people go to cathedrals to pray,” he mused. 
“The Druids were much wiser in that respect than we are.” 

After half-an-hour’s walking, the wood suddenly thinned 
and terminated in a white paling. On the other side of the 
paling there was what was evidently one of the back avenues 
of Howden House, and beyond that again a row of expensive 
looking hothouses standing against what seemed to be the 
wall of a kitchen garden. Melford turned on his heel. The 
hothouses, the white paling and the well-kept avenue were 
too smugly civilized for his present mood. He desired soli- 
tude. 

“‘Pegasus!”’ he shouted. 

The answer was a sharp yap of pain, followed by a series 
of doleful howls. Melford crashed through undergrowth 
in the direction of the sound. He found Pegasus lying on his 
side, one front paw fast in the jaws of a murderous rabbit 
trap. 

“Steady, old man. Don’t pull,” Melford said. 

He knelt down and strove to open the trap with hands 
that shook and fumbled. Pegasus whined in agony. 

“One moment,” said Melford, still fumbling. 

Swift feet sounded on the turf behind. A breathless voice 
cried, “Oh, do get out! You’re so clumsy and the dog’s in 
pain,” and he felt himself unceremoniously pushed aside. 
Turning round, he saw that the newcomer was a tall girl 
wearing a shabby skirt and sweater. 

Having displaced him, she went down on her knees and 
in a second had the trap open and Pegasus free. 

“You’d have been all night,” she said over her shoulder. 
“It’s all right—the leg isn’t broken. It’s only cut a bit. 
The trap can’t have shut properly.” 

As she spoke she was tearing a handkerchief into strips 
and bandaging the 
wounded limb, Peg- 
asus, who was more 
frightened than hurt, 
submitting to her min- 
istrations with a good 
grace. When the ban- 
dage was in position 
she rose to her feet and 
faced Melford. He then 
saw for the first time 
that her face was more 
than liberally “made- 
up”—a fact that con- 
trasted strangely with 
the simplicity of her 
country clothes and 
brogue shoes. 

“If you’d taken your 
gloves off you’d have 
found it easier.” 

Melford, whose eyes 
were blazing, made no 
reply. He stooped to 
stroke Pegasus and 
then turned his atten- 
tion to the trap. It was 
secured by a steel chain 
hammered deep in the 
soil. With a single 
heave he tore the stake 
from the ground. 

“A most ingenious 
device,” he said, ex- 
amining the horrible 
implement with in- 
térest. ‘The principle 
is that it holds the rab- 
bit alive until the trap- 
per arrives, probably 
three or four days later. 
In that way I under- 
stand that they get the 
skins in much better 
condition. The only 
drawback is that a 
hawk sometimes hears 
the rabbit screaming 
arid pecks out its eyes, 
which is a pity as it 
spoils the skin.” 

The tall girl was powdering her face. “‘What do you pro- 
pose doing with it?” she asked. 

Some people,” said Melford, “‘believe that if you wish 
strongly enough for a thing, your wish is one day certain 
to be fulfilled. From this moment I am a convert to that 
theory. As a small boy I had an intense longing to smash 
up a greenhouse. I dreamt of smashing greenhouses. I 
made mental pictures of myself smashing greenhouses. 
And now,” he concluded ‘‘my wish is about to be fulfilled.” 





With care he wrapped the stake to the trap by means of 
the chain. Three strides took him to the white paling. Next 
instant there was a crash of broken glass and flower pots. 

“I have rendered unto Caesar the thing that is Caesar’s,”’ 
he announced. “As one of our brewer peers, Lord Howden, 
who is the owner of this wood and therefore responsible for 
the trap, can doubtless afford more glass.” 

The tall girl had found a suitable stone. ‘As an artist I 
feel there should be a corresponding hole at the other side,” 
she said. ‘The present lack of balance is offensive.” 

The stone whizzed through the air and there was another 
crash. Melford had procured a branch. ‘Luck in odd num- 
bers,” he observed, and for the third time Lord Howden’s 
expensive hothouse was wrecked by a hurtling missile. 
Then, there being no more glass to be broken, Melford 
picked up Pegasus and placed him on his shoulder. 

“That should cost the rabbit-torturing brewer twenty 
pounds at least,”” he said cheerfully. ‘‘Pegasus, my dog, 
master has avenged your wrongs. But for your speedy 
liberation from pain you are indebted to Miss—er—?” 

“Featherstone,” said the tall girl. 

“Artist I think you said?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, say your piece . . the modest one about the 
rotten daubs and not being able to paint. The conventions 
demand it.”’ 

Miss Featherstone hung her head and kicked her right 
ankle with her left toe. 

“Of course I don’t call myself a real artist,”” she mumbled. 
“T just do silly little daubs to please myself. Oh, please 
don’t ask me to show you any of my work—I really couldn’t. 
You’d laugh at them. . . Is that what you wanted?” She 
concluded in her natural voice.” 

“Excellent,” said Melford. ‘Shall I say mine?” 


“My name’s Melford and I do a little writing,” he mum- 
bled. ‘Awful tosh, you know. Of course nobody reads my 
stories, but I like writing them . . . How’s that?” 

Miss Featherstone chuckled. ‘And all the time you're 
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Swift feet sounded on the turf behind. “Oh, do get out! You're so clumsy and the dog’s in pain.” 


He felt himself unceremoniously pushed aside. 


convinced that your writing is the only thing that matters 
in the world, just as I’m convinced that my painting is,” 
she said. “‘Who first decreed that modesty was good form? 
In my heart of hearts I know that my work is jolly good, 
and I expect you know the same about yours.” 

“Well, I’m much surer of it than the editors are,”” Melford 
said. “At the moment, however, I incline to gardening 
rather than writing. I suppose you couldn’t tell me if it’s 
possible to grow stocks in the open at this time of the year?” 
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“So you’ve got a garden too!”” Miss Featherstone cried. 
“Yes: I’m sure it would be all right to put them in now, 
How big is yours?” 

“Couldn’t say exactly. Two tennis courts and a table- 
cloth at a rough guess. Perhaps two tablecloths. Anyway. 
the agent tells me it’s a fair size and I suppose he knows.” 

‘“‘Mine’s larger than that,’”’ said Miss Featherstone jeal- 
ously. “And I’ve got a sunk tub for holding water.” 

“So have I,” said Melford. 

“But you haven’t got a trellised fence.” 

“Like to bet?” 

“Not with an author, thanks. But have you?” 

“As a matter of fact I have.” 

They had fallen into step and were walking up a broad 
ride, now mysterious with fast gathering shadows. From 
the safety of Melford’s shoulder Pegasus yapped defiance 
at the prowling night creatures of the wood. 

“The bore about my garden is that I have to walk to get 
to it,”” Miss Featherstone said. ‘‘You see I’m a paying guest 
at Salford’s farmhouse, but I felt I simply must have a 
garden, so I rented one a little way off. It’s the garden 
belonging to a cottage called River Song, which is empty 
at present. Where’s yours?” 

Melford felt a chill sensation run down his spine. 

“At the cottage called River Song that is no longer 
empty,” he said. ‘In short, someone has blundered and 
we’ve both rented the same garden. I’m awfully sorry 
you'll be disappointed, but—”’ 

Miss Featherstone stopped to inspect her face in a pocket 
mirror and to apply yet more powder. 

“I expect you'll be able to get a small holding or some- 
thing somewhere,” she said. ‘‘And I promise you that my 
working outside the cottage won’t disturb your writing. 
I never sing while I am digging. But who led you to think 
you could take the garden?” 

“‘Messrs. Stubbs, the accredited agents for the property. 
Who let you down?” 

“Miss Goring, the owner of River Song. I’ve paid her 
five pounds for a year’s rent in advance. You can see the 
receipt if you like.” 

“No, thanks; that is, 
unless you'd like to 
compare it with 
Messrs. Stubb’s re- 
ceipt for my cheque for 
cottage, garden and 
orchard. Lord, isn’t it a 
muddle! Miss Goring 
must have rented the 
garden off her own bat 
and forgotten to tell 
the agents she’d done 
so! What do you pro- 
pose doing about it?” 

“As I’ve rented the 
garden I shall most 
certainly use it,’’ Miss 
Featherstone said 
calmly. 

Melford’s jaw tight- 
ened. ‘I’m sorry but 
you can’t,” he said. 
“As I’m living in the 
cottage I have prior 
right. I’ll let you have 
the little patch jutting 
out at the end if you 
like, but I want the 
rest.” 

‘‘If wishes were 
horses,’’ murmured 
Miss Featherstone. 
“No; as I rented the 
garden from Miss 
Goring herself I’ve got 
the better claim and I 
want the whole of it. 
Sorry!” 

“Look here,” Mel- 
ford said, “‘let’s call a 
truce until we hear 
what Messrs. Stubbs 
have got to say. I'll 
write to them this eve- 
ning and you write to 
Miss Goring, each 
putting forward our 
own claims. That’s the 
only fair way.” 

Miss Featherstone 
considered. “All right,” she said at last. “In any case the 
soil is too wet to work for a day or two, so I don’t mind wait- 
ing. But I know Miss Goring will say I’m right. 

“And I’m quite positive that Messrs. Stubbs will say 
that I’m right,” Melford retorted. ‘Well, here is River 
Song, so I suppose we part; that is, unless you'd like to 
come in and see my garden?” 

“I’ve already seen my garden, thank you,” said Miss 
Featherstone. “‘Good-by.” {Continued on page 29} 
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own. What if they never came back to this other world? 

He had some really beautiful thoughts about Beryl a3 his 
wife. He could give her everything. He knew that her 
people had trouble keeping out of deep water in a financial 
way, and that her mother helped out with extraordinary 
bridge. No doubt there were a thousand things that Beryl 
wanted and she should have them all. He would keep her 
pure and unspotted. Nothing of trouble or worry should 
come to her if he could bear it first. By this time he was 
thinking of the girl as an angel and not as the temptress 
she sometimes seemed to be. He was in that maudlin state 
of lovers, half passionate, half spiritual, when he wandered 
into a room and saw his Beryl half hidden by a screen. 
She was in a man’s arms. Somebody was taking the kisses 
that had been promised to him by lips and eyes. He heard 
Beryl half crying on somebody’s coat sleeve, ‘I’ve got to 
marry that brute but I’ll always love you, Teddy. You see 
how it is—the usual thing. 
Mother’s going on the rocks if I 
don’t do something, and marrying 
him is the only way out.” 

“It’s the end of everything for 
us,”” Ted Brower said. ‘“Trevenna’s 
a hard egg. He’ll never let you 
out of his sight.” 

“He will, though,” Beryl cried, 
incautiously loud for a young 
woman planning to deceive her 
husband even before she married 
him. ‘He'll be glad enough to be 
rid of me very soon. . .” 


REVENNA was a gentleman 

in spite of what they said of 
him. He backed out of the room, 
having heard enough and too 
much before he could help him- 
self. Vulgar, greedy little gold- 
digger his ladylove had turned out 
to be. Was ever an air castle 
demolished as this one? He stood 
in the hall for a moment uncertain 
what to do—seize his hat and 
coat and vanish, or enter the 
room again and denounce her? 
He couldn’t do either, of course, 
so he walked through another 
room, opened a French door and 
found himself in a garden. He 
had to think the thing out and 
find just how badly he was hurt. 
It was an instinct as old as life to 
crawl away with his wound. 

A summer garden under a three- 
quarter moon can soothe any 
pain, mend any heart however 
broken, build romance upon the 
ashes of romance. 

There were gravelled paths 
white as spilled milk and velvet 
stretches of grass and heavy dark 
roses somewhere. Lilies lifted 
their pure cups and the arms of a 
pine stretched blessing fingers, 
offering a pool of shadow. 
Trevenna went there because he 
could not endure the moonlight. 
He was not suffering deeply but 
he felt raw and bleeding. Analyz- 
ing his pain he knew it was on 
Beryl’s account more than his 
own that he felt this way. It was 
terrible to see her young white 
and gold fairness smudged with 
the ugliness she had flaunted to 
her lover. 

He almost stumbled over some- 
one who had sought that place 
before him and without looking 
closer he knew who it was. Her 
face flashed back to his memory 
usurping the other girl’s face. He realized the cruelty of 
forgetting her when her trouble must be as acute as his 
own to have brought her here. 

He mumbled something; “I'll go if you want me to.’ 
But she said nothing, swaying a little as though the faintest 
contact would dislodge her. Trevenna looked closer and 
seized her arm—even in his horror he knew how frail and 
soft it was. 

“You were going to kill yourself!” he cried. 

The pistol fell to the grass and he stooped without 
releasing her and recovered it and dropped it into his 
pocket. 

She did not struggle. ‘‘You’re hurting me,”’ she said in a 
mocking voice, “If I live I’ll have blue bruises on my arm.” 

He released her. “Little fool!’’ he said roughly. 

She stood quietly before him, massaging the arm that had 
suffered most. She was very slight but she must have been 
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strong; the weapon was of large size and heavy in propor- 
tion. Trevenna felt cold along the spine, comparing the 
two, and his voice softened. ‘Nothing could be bad enough 
for that,” he said. 

“Oh, yes, it could!” Unexpectedly her voice took on a 
high note of hysteria. He saw that she might scream or 
burst out crying; which would be equally bad. His nerves 
were shaken on his own account. He half meant the next 
thing he said. 

“So you’re a coward as well as a gambler.” 

She drew in a little whimpering breath and straightened 
her slight shoulders. She was not used to plain talk; her 
bitter doses had been sugar-coated. But after the first lash 
she knew that what he said had been good for her. Sugar 
had not. Too much calling things by the wrong names had 
brought her to this!’ While he talked she listened with her 
smooth dark head bent a little. ‘There wasn’t any other 
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“So you're a coward as well as a gambler,” he said. She drew in @ little whimpering 
brezth and straightened her slight shoulders. She was not used to plain talk. 





way,” she said at last. ‘“‘Lots of people have done this when 
they lose—bankers and kings and churchmen. Stronger 
than I am—” 

“‘Cowards and fools, too”’ Trevenna said harshly, “don’t 
forget them.”” He had the advantage and he meant to keep 
it. There was a low wall near by, and he drew her over 
there and lifted her on it, surprised at her lightness. She 
was tall but there was no substance to her. She was burned 
and empty as a shell from some inward consuming fire. 
“Why do you do it?” he demanded angrily, ‘Gamble, 
when you haven’t the money to play?” 

She shrugged her expressive shoulders again; “‘Doesn’t 
everybody? It isn’t always cards, you know; it’s taking 
chances. Doesn’t everybody? We all live in shaky houses; 
if we don’t win they go topping over. Don’t you take 
chances yourself?” 

He did, of course. His whole existence had been spent in 
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taking chances. His money had come that way; only he 
had been so fortunate that the hazards were now obscured 
in easy success. Beryl Throckmorton had been a chance, too. 
He had wanted her and wanted to gain happiness through 
her, but he had lost there and the loss had left him bitter 
and aching and angry but not so desperate as his com- 
panion. In a moment of cynical reflection he thought that 
with love weighed against money, the former came out 
rather the worst of it. With this realization his sympathy 
for her increased and impatience at her rash act lessened. 

“Suppose you tell me about it,” he said, feeling that cold 
sickening weight in his pocket. They could see each other 
better now in the clear white moonlight and she placed him 
at once, 

“You're the man who was coming here after Beryl. I’ve 
seen your picture and heard about you.” 

“Right—and wrong,” he admitted with a hard smile, 
“Not after Beryl now—not ever 
again.” 

She did not ask questions. His 
reply had settled that, and she 
retired delicately from a discussion 
that concerned anything but her 
own sorry affairs and the explana- 
tion he demanded. 

There wasn’t much to her story. 
She was just a girl on the edge of 
things, a divorced father and 
mother, both married again and 
not much of a home with either. 
No money of her own but growing 
up in the atmosphere of money. 
Nothing of her own, not even 
affection— 

“Tough,” said Trevenna, who 
knew what he was talking about. 

She lifted her head with a 
defiant little gesture—something 
pathetically proud even in her 
humiliation. “Oh, I’m not 
whining” she corrected. “The 
simple truth is, I didn’t marry as 
soon as:'I might have and they’ve 
been disgusted with me for a long 
time. It got harder and harder to 
ask for money. I had to keep up, 
you know; so I began to play 
bridge—” 

‘‘And lost,’’ supplemented 
Trevenna. 

‘‘Not always. I won enough to 
keep me going, and then—oh, I 
suppose it was getting in deep 
with those people tonight. And 
Mrs. Throckmorton, too. I’ve 
owed her a bridge debt for three 
days. You can’t owe your hostess 
money and sleep very well.’” 

Trevenna said nothing, but he 
thought about what might have 
happened in the garden. He 
found the logic of women more 
singular every time he encountered 
it. The words slipped away from 
him. ‘You could do her more 
damage than to owe her money.” 
He knew that he was being brutal 
from the shiver that passed over 
her, but he did not care how 
brutal he was. Women were 
selfish gluttons. What did they 
think about others so that their 
private greed was allayed? Greed 
of money, of love, of peace! 
Oddly enough, peace was the 
luxury this girl craved. He knew 
that she suffered. 

When her humiliation had en- 
dured long enough, he said 
casually, ‘How much do you owe 
those . . . harpies?”” Which was 
was not kind, for doubtless the others had played a close 
game, too. The girl’s reply was startling. 

“Sixteen hundred dollars.” 

It wasn’t much money to him, but to a girl without a 
penny an incredible sum. She saw this in his face and gave a 
wild little laugh. 

*‘Do you blame me now? How was I to get that money?” 

“You can have it,” he said slowly, “if you will do 
something for me.” 

She gasped a little but came back bravely. ‘‘What could 
Ido... worth that?” 

He was silent for a moment, thinking deeply within 
himself, and then said with seeming irrelevance. 

“Nothing is hopeless but admitted defeat. There is 
always one’s pride. You owe it to yourself not to go slinking 
off because a door is shut in your face. . .”” He was talking 
to himself, not to her, she {Continued on page 55} 
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Tha: girl in red had been losing all 


evening. Trevenna, watching her 
casually, knew by certain signs that she 
was taking it hard. He had been a 
gambler once in his varied life and there 
was a moment, when he was near enough 
to the bridge table to overhear the 
bidding, he noticed that hers was rather 
desperate. She was trying to force her 
luck and, of course, she couldn’t do that. 
He wished that he could lean over her 
and put a friendly hand on her white 
shoulder and tell her to be cool and 
quiet and wait for her luck—as he had. 
But he couldn’t do that, either. 

Mrs. Throckmorton had half a dozen 
people staying in the house and the 
others had drifted in after dinner, so that 
now there were four or five tables of 
bridge scattered along the pleasant 
room. Trevenna had arrived late; the 
game was going strong, and he had no 
more than a scant nod from his hostess who, 
effusive enough at other times, had no more than a 
barren glance for him now. But he did not mind. 
He had not come there to see Mrs. Throckmorton 
though she had a certain unavoidable place in his 
plans. He disliked card-playing women as do most 
men who have lived in arduous, chanceful ways, 
and he hoped that he and Beryl! would not have to 
see too much of this modern mother after they 
were married. : 

He was a little disturbed by his inability to 
engage Beryl as soon as he arrived. For a long 
time he had occupied a dominant place among 
men, and to be put off by a woman in this high- 
handed way was disconcerting. Beryl had run 
away from him, declaring that she had to be 
hostess while her mother was buried in the cards. 
He would have to wait until she had a moment to 
give him, she declared; but she offered such a 
promising smile when she said this that Trevenna’s 
heart went leaping. He thought that he was in 
love with Beryl. He had 
come there that night to 
propose to her, and only 
after he found that he had 
stumbled into a party did he 
realize that he had chosen an 
awkward moment. He might 
have proposed to Bery] that 
afternoon when they were 
driving, but there seemed to 
be a thousand interruptions. People 
were always bowing, or stopping 
them to chat, and he began to wonder 
if the Throckmorton girl was a 
coquette or if she calculated all the 
little moves of the game as her clever 
mother played bridge. It did not 
matter much, for he wanted her 
badly enough to overlook her methods 
so long as she yielded in the end. 
Trevenna had known a hard life. 
Every year of it was a story in itself, and the result had 
been a philosophy that grasped at what he wanted and held 
it as long as he was pleased. The men he had known battle 
with were like that, and he really believed that this was the 
safest way to love a woman He never doubted his victory 
with Beryl Throckmorton. He knew all about her and her 
mother, and that they were neither too tender nor too fine, 
but he expected fair play as he intended to give it. 

He was in two minds whether to leave his love-making 
for another day or whether to remain, letting Beryl under- 
stand that he would not be amenable to her whims, and 
oddly enough it was his passing interest in the gambling 
girl in red which decided him to the latter course. 

There was nothing to do but wander idly around, avoiding 
the tables as far as he could. He was too nervous to sit 
still, and in the Throckmorton house there seemed to be no 
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books—nothing but packs of cards. He wondered how he 
was going to like being married after the first flush of 
newness wore off—for he was sane enough to know that it 
wouldn’t last. What ground would he and Beryl find to 
plant their everlasting gods upon, then? He did not know a 
great deal about Beryl beyond her golden blonde beauty 
that had fascinated him. He did not know her tastes or 
desires. She was a beautiful secret and he was almost 
tempted to let her remain so—to accept the beauty and let 
the essence go. It might be the right way to find happiness. 

Mrs. Throckmorton’s predatory profile came into his line 
of vision and he resolved that Beryl should never develop 
bridge. After that he began to notice the girl in red and 
his resolve strengthened. 

The girl almost made him forget why he was in that house. 
He thought that he had never seen a more pitiable, burning, 
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Someone was taking the kisses that had 
been promised to him. He heard Beryl 
say, “I’ve got to marry that brute, but 
I'll always love you, Teddy.” 


tormented creature. She was 
like an unhappy moth dash- 
ing itself against a flame. 
Her fingers were transparent 
against the purple backs of 
the cards; her long graceful 
Mee neck was bent as by a yoke 
He could not tell if she was 
beautiful or not; her face was 
slender and pale with a vivid 
red mouth, probably painted. 
Her hair was smooth and 
clinging and drawn into a 
little knot on her neck. When 
she lifted her eyes there was 
nothing to be seen but the 
tired sweep of thick lashes. 
They were probably grey eyes 
from the shadows beneath 
them. She continued to lose, 
| and it was very evident that 
iy this was her fault and not her 
: partner’s. He was a good- 
J]. natured, red-faced person 
who did not let losing seri- 
ously interfere with his pleas- 
ure in the game. From time 
(\ \ : to time he cheered the girl in 
red but only succeeded in 
adding to her panic. The 
two women who opposed 
them were collected and cold 
to a degree. Their game was 
businesslike; each card was 
played as a carpenter drives a nail—to the 
best advantage and straight home. This 
manner of theirs had something to do with 
the demoralization of the girl who was 
losing so steadily. Her confidence crumpled 
before it; she could not withstand the 
inexorable certainty of their play. She 
failed pitiably, like a swimmer struggling 
to escape a vortex—swept back a little 
closer to destruction with 
each frantic effort. 


REVENNA found him- 
self becoming intensely 
sorry for her. She reminded 
him of himself, helplessly in 
love with a girl he hardly 
knew, and whose spell was 


unwise but irresistible. There were 
only a few things with that power and 
the ages had known them all—cards, 
women and wine. He shrugged his 
shoulders and turned away from this 
wing-burning moth. When two of 
those powers came into conflict there 
was danger indeed. He could not 
help the girl in red; it was best to 
let her go even from his thoughts. 

He turned away in search of Beryl: it was easy to forget 
anything when she was in question. His pulse leaped with 
the thought of her in his arms, as she would surely be soon. 
He could not be mistaken in the promise of her eyes, but 
with this assurance came a sweep of impatience that would 
no longer be content with promises. Trevenna was not 
used to waiting; he had waited longer for this girl than he 
would ever wait for anything he wanted, but even that was 
finished now. 

He was an intolerant man and a selfish one as any man 
would be, who had had his success against such odds, and 
the old game of pursuer and pursued had lost its edge in the 
last hour. He was impatient with these people buried in 
their cards. He wanted to get away from the atmosphere of 
time wasting. His car was in the drive outside; in five 
minutes he and Beryl could be gone into a world of their 
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Toviece Hayle, a beautiful young 


English girl, is travelling in the south 
of France when she misses a con- 
nection and is forced to walk five 
miles to the convent where she intends 
to stay the night. It is late at night 
and she is carrying some very precious 
family papers. Suddenly a man leaps 
up from the ditch at the side of the 
road and snatches at her bag. She 
gives him a terrific blow with it and 
apparently kills him. Terrified, she 
starts running to the convent, but 
when a few minutes later a car drives 
by and the occupant offers her a lift, 
she accepts it gratefully. To her 
horror, both the driver and the owner 
of the car refuse to stop at the con- 
vent and the car carries her to the 
home of a most notorious European 
crook, the Vicomte de Chateauloin. 
Apparently, the scene with the tramp 
had been observed by the owner of 
the car, and now he used his know- 
ledge to put her further into the 
clutches of his chief. The Vicomte 
takes from Lalage her precious papers 
and holds them as hostage until she 
has helped him in one of his criminal 
adventures. She is to act as decoy 
to entrap a wealthy Englishman. 
There is no alternative for Lalage 
Hayle. She must either become the 
Vicomte’s dupe or return to England 
empty-handed to face a mother whose 
very life depends upon the infor- 
mation those papers contain. So 
begins her introduction to the most 
thrilling adventure that ever befell a 
girl. She is to pose as the niece of 
Lefarge and in her new role the finest 
gowns that Geneva can offer will be 
at her disposal. 


PART II 


EFARGE thought a minute. 
“Domrémy, I believe, has a place 
in the Rue de Rhone,” he said. 

“Oh, excellent. Domrémy would 
undoubtedly understand—” 

Even in Cornwall she had heard 
that magic name, and Lalage laughed. 

“You are amused, mademoiselle?” 
the Vicomte queried coldly. 

“But yes, M. le Vicomte. You see, 
you said I was to be impoverished; 
that hardly sounds like Domrémy, does it?” 

He laughed ironically. “When you know me better,’ 
he informed her, “you will realize that every smallest step 
I take is taken with a reason. I leave nothing to chance, 
mademoiselle, that can be arranged. Believe me, I had not 
for one moment overlooked the fact to which you have just 
called my attention so unnecessarily. Permit me to explain. 

You are a beautiful woman; therefore it is necessary that 
you shall be fittingly clothed in order that you shall make 
an instant appeal to M. Keston; therefore you must have 
the best, therefore Domrémy. Eh bien, it becomes necessary 
to explain these so elegant clothes. They, I may inform you 
are all provided by L’Oncle Georges, that most generous of 
men! 

It will probably be better for you, mademoiselle, if you 
recognize now, once and for all, that my arrangements are 
thought out to the last detail and that I provide for every 
contingency. It will save us both an immensity of trouble, 
I think. I am only too anxious that we should work together 
on friendly terms and therefore I do hope you will spare me 
these little—interferences shall we call them? They are apt 
to annoy me, and, believe me, I do so dislike being annoyed. 
No, I will explain again. The only thing that matters is 
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Lalage became merely a mannequin to 
parade the things before him, while he 
appraised, criticized and finally chose. 


that you shall make an instant impression on M. Keston 
and that he shall be able to accept you as a lady of his own 
milieu, whom he can trust and believe in, with whom he 
can be seen everywhere and anywhere with credit to him- 
self. Now, I think, we will telephone Domrémy. 

In the meantime, mademoiselle, my house is at your 
disposal. Do what you wish, ask for what you like. I need 
not tell you again, need I, that once you leave these grounds 
you leave your papers also? And there is probably a gen- 
darme in the road. I shall not even trouble to have you 
watched dear lady. I trust entirely to your discretion.” 


T WOULD have been madness, Lalage knew, to let 
herself give way to the absolute terror that de Chat- 
eauloin inspired in her. That way panic would have come 
again, the awful feeling of shut-in-ness that she so dreaded. 
His cold, suave voice seemed to freeze her while he was 


In this installment Lalage 


meets the man she promised 


to trap in a criminal’s scheme 


speaking, but when he was silent 
and she could analyze and realize the 
undercurrent of his meaning, fear 
came. She had a feeling that if she 
dared in the slightest degree even to 
seem to disagree with him or thwart 
him, that icy mask of his might drop, 
and the cruelty she felt lay behind it, 
show out and paralyze her with terror. 

No, she mustn’t think at all, she 
knew that. She must only be passive, 
obedient, please him at all costs until 
his will was accomplished, her task 
done and she was permitted to go. _ 

The afternoon brought women 
from Geneva with clothes for her to 
try on. There seemed to be every- 
thing a woman could need in the 
endless boxes they opened for the 
Vicomte’s inspection. Lalage became 
merely a mannequin to parade the 
things before him, while he appraised, 
criticized and finally chose. 

She wouldn’t have been human, 
feminine, flesh and blood, if she 
hadn’t been thrilled, and she gave 
herself up to the moment and enjoyed 
what it brought. The daylight had 
gone when the two women at last 
packed up their boxes and departed 
again for Geneva, and over half a 
dozen frocks had been chosen for 
Lalage. Some were sent back to be 
altered or copied, but enough dangled 
from their hangers in her wardrobe 
to make her gloat with joy. A row 
of shoes was ranged neatly beneath 
them. Mme. Mirabeau was almost 
reverently arranging underclothes in 
the chest of drawers, and Lalage was 
in a state of utter indecision whether 
she ought to thank M. le Vicomte 
for all this bounty or to accept it 
merely as part of his share in their 
bargain. 

The afternoon’s orgy had certainly 
made her feel less antagonistic to 
him, and the fact that she had 
resigned herself somewhat to cir- 
cumstances made their intercourse 
easier. Tea was brought in by the 
man Louis, who had been last night’s 
chauffeur, and who had also waited at luncheon today. She 
hadn’t yet gathered if de Chateauloin’s household consisted 
of other servants besides Mme. Mirabeau and Louis. No 
others had appeared, but he was well served however few 
or many there were. 

“And now,” he remarked, when tea was over, ‘once more 
I must leave you to your own devices. At half past six 
precisely, you will be kind enough to present yourself here 
in the salon, mademoiselle, dressed for’ your dinner in 
Geneva. You will wear, if you please, the black frock; it 
has an air of demureness which, I think, is the effect we 
must aim at producing tonight. Besides, I have noticed 
that Englishmen have a passion for seeing their women in 
black for the evenings—a curious race, the English—one 
needs very many years of study before one even approaches 
an understanding of their mentality. That, however, is 
beside the point at the moment, though it makes a fas- 
cinating subject. 

“One moment—is there perhaps anything, mademoiselle, 
that you still lack for your toilette? I have separated you 
from your luggage; it must be my privilege to replace any- 
thing I have deprived you of.” 
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The halo of romance which 


over the Canadian north is very 


real to one womarv 


by RUTH PATERSON 


I AM writing this in a city. 

After many lonely months spent in the new Can- 
adian North where miracles are being performed, I 
am back where I longed to be. I am back with the 
noise, the brightness, the comforts, the gaiety. I am 
free to visit the shops, theatres, hotels and homes of 
my dreams. 

I am able to have just what I want to eat, and I 
don’t have to cook it. I may wear a light frock, sheer 
hose, and slippers that feel lighter than nothing at all. 
I can take a bath without shivering myself dry, in a tub 
that is stationary and knows nothing about wash-day. I may 
lounge in my bedchamber, clad only in a light negligée and 
be comfortable. I may hop into bed, clad in silk pyjamas 
instead of the underwear, flannel shroud, stockings, and 
pullover sweater of a year ago. 

In the city I may do all these things and many more. 
But in spite of everything, try as I may, and fight it as I do, 
the feeling persists. This life is empty. The North has 
twined his icy fingers round my heart, and I long for the 
wilderness. I’m bushed. 

On several occasions I have seen a plane arrive from an 
outpost bringing as passengers a member of the police, and 
some poor, babbling, screaming unfortunate swathed in a 
blanket and roped to a rigid, wooden cross. He was bushed. 

Our cases are not parallels. Originally it was to such 
pitiful maniacs that the term was applied. Anyone who, 
through too long a sojourn in the wilds had become men- 
tally unbalanced, was bushed. Then, gradually the scope 
of its application broadened. If a person on a visit to town 
bought half a case of oranges and ate them at a sitting, he 
was said to be “‘bushed.” In more polished circles, if one 
flew into town for a week and, fed up, returned in two 
days, he or she was bushed. And so on. 

Now it is a byword applied to anyone who through 
speech or action would appear to be in 
the clutches of that mysterious, in- 
escapable “something” that makes 
them prefer the Northern wilds to 
anywhere else. 

I have no quarrel with the city or its 
life. Before going North I knew no 
other. I disliked hardship. I detested 
picnics, hikes, and the sign-bordered 
fields referred to often as the “great 
outdoors.” I could see no fun in eating 
food punctuated with ants, bugs, and 
several varieties of soil, when one 
might eat in comfort elsewhere. I 
liked the open spaces, but not enough 
for that. 

I loathed hardship even in its milder 
forms. I still do. But, knowing that 
in the North a certain amount of hard- 
ship is inevitable and a further amount 
probable, I still want to go back. As 
I think of the easy life here, of the 
many amusements and conveniences, 
and compare it with that to which I 
wish to return, I ask myself again and 
again: “Why, you idiot, why?” 

When I was North I gazed a’ 
pictures of gorgeous cars topping 
smoothly roaded climbs, and my 
fingers itched for a steering wheel. 
Now the incessant horn-squawking 
and jockeying in traffic maddens me, and the gas fumes and 
dust clouds choke me. I long for the smell of pines, and air 
that one is not afraid to breathe. 

I dream of stormy days on Northern lakes, of rolling 
whitecaps and their crashing on rockbound shores. I forget 
about cars, and thrill as I battle again those twisting waves. 






hovers 


The very feminine 
author of this article 
in workaday clothes, 


When I was North I dreamed of wandering through the 
shops and choosing from a style array of no limit. Likewise 
I dreamed of theatres and of dances and of parties. 

It didn’t last. One cannot shop every day. It becomes 
boring, and candidly, the bank roll won’t stand it. It is 
the same with the theatre. A few nights in a row and the 
sameness of the crowd and plots become too apparent. 


Some people may go continuously and enjoy it. I can’t. 
The North with its thrilling and unexpected happenings 
has spoiled me. Theatres, parties and dances seem so very 
cut and dried. One meets the same people, does the same 
things, visits the same places, and listens to the same light, 
endless chatter. Everything is arranged, and everything is 
so nice and so precise that I feel I must kick over a tea 
table or bat someone in the eye—something not scheduled— 
just to see what would happen. 

Trains here, comfortable and with every convenience, 
run on time to the minute. I think of the trips I made in 
construction cabooses, eating bacon and eggs off a tin plate 
with a jackknife, if there happened to be any eggs or any 
bacon. I think of trains running hours or days late, and 


of wet or cold eternities spent waiting beside a stretch of 
new, naked ties and rails for a train that showed no favors 
and boasted no comforts. 

I compare the crack passenger crews with the hard- 
working, rough clad, rougher voiced, railroading derelicts, 





Cassie Owens, Northern Canada’s premier woman dog musher, with a team of 


young dogs in training. 


many of whom could hold a job nowhere but on construc- 
tion, but who, where a woman was concerned, equalled 
their smartly uniformed brothers in thoughtfulness and 
courtesy. I think of the cold, the gales, trees crashing on 
the cabin roof, forest fires, insects, muskeg, lonely trails and 
lonelier habitations. 
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Meeting a lone prospectcr tn a nameless 
lake far North. 


I think over these things that seemed at the time 
to make wilderness life a misery, and I find myself 
wanting them back. 

The Canadian subarctic regions have been portraved 
by writers as the ‘Friendly North.” And quite 
rightly so—for men. But the North is not friendly 
toward a woman, unless she be native, or of long 
enough sojourn to have forgotten life elsewhere. 

The North holds few things really dear to a 
womanly woman. The city girl imagines that to kick 
around in breeks and high boots must be the height 
of comfort and carefreeness. For a few weeks it may 
be, but no mode of dress is so boring for a woman 
after the novelty has worn thin. Woman never was 
meant to wear such apparel. 

Delicacy does not enter into the question. I am speaking 
of comfort, or the lack of it. Even well tailored breeks, 
when worn continuously, become nice things to get out of. 
They swaddle the waistline, bind the knees, and are forever 
becoming twisted. When you sit down they draw tight, and 
when you rise your knees resemble those of a college 
professor. 

High boots add to the general feeling of imprisonment. 
One spends hours lacing oneself into these leg corsets. 
Outside, in summer, they are much too warm, but inside a 
cabin they are unbearable. Off they come, or on they go, 
every time one goes in or out. They are too warm, but 
wear them you must. Ordinary foot-and-leg-gear is no 
protection from the ever busy insects. 

In winter, boots are not warm enough, and it is impossible 
to wear enough clothing under breeks to be both warm and 
comfortable, so a woman may be a woman. A heavy skirt, 
hooded fur parka, and Indian moccasins with plenty of 
socks, makes a good enough outfit. In any case, winter or 
summer, one longs for the lightness and freedom of civilized 
clothing. 

Dress seems a small thing to class as a hardship, but 
women will understand. Men won’t. Even Northern men 
don’t. Why all the fuss, they ask? They can wear breeks 
and boots. They can be comfortable in a shirt buttoned to 
the chin. Of course they can. Like men the world over, 
they never have worn comfortable 
clothing, and the poor dears don’t 
know the difference. 

Hardships in the North are plentiful. 
Many of them, it is true, are small 
ones, but oftentimes it is the small 
things that do the damage. I know a 
woman who can travel trail or trapline 
from daylight to dark, battle her 
huskies with a lead chain or whip, 
sleep out in forty-below-zero weather 
go on short rations, handle a canoe 
and slug freight on the portages like a 
men, with never a whimper. I saw her 
knock down a drunken Finn with her 
fist for kicking a dog, and an hour 
later throw his partner through a 
screen door when he got mean about it. 

But let a harmless, playful, common 
house kitten appear on the scene, and 
that woman will mount any elevation 
in sight and remain there until the 
innocent terror has been banished. 

She doesn’t know why she will face a 
desperate lynx on the trapline, and 
scream at sight of its domesticated 
cousin. Nor can I tell why many 
another woman of the wilds will cheer- 
fully freeze or starve, but will pine 
miserably because she can’t get a 
fingerwave. 

Not many women can do without womanly things and 
be happy. But I do know a few, and they are not freaks 
either. 

There is the one just mentioned. Running behind a dog 
sled she looks undeniably bulky. A roomy parka, pulled on 
over many light woollens, imparts [Continued on page 42) 
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Many delightful inci- 
dents in the life of the 
Duchess of York and 
her little daughter are 
told by the author, who 
was a member of their 
household for some time. 


The Princess Elizabeth 


The intimate life story of the world’s most popular child-~told by 
a former memher of the Duchess of York’s household 


by ANNE RING 


I, THE August issue Miss Ring dealt with the first few 
months in the life of the little Princess Elizabeth, describing 
her birthplace at the London home of her grandfather, the 
Earl of Strathmore, and her first trip to her mother’s 
Scottish home at Glamis Castle. The Princess is now three 
months old. 


Part Il 


At the end of August the Duke and Duchess of York left 
the Castle for a round of visits among friends, leaving the 
Princess in the loving care of her grandmother. When 
autumn came, a few more days were spent at Glamis before 
the Duke and Duchess returned south again, taking their 
little daughter back with them to Bruton Street. 

The new home in Piccadilly had already been decided 
upon, but then also had the tour which the Duke and 
Duchess were to undertake to Australia and New Zealand. 
As No. 145 was not nearly ready for occupation, 17 Bruton 
Street had been rented from the Earl of Strathmore just 
for the time being. 

It must have been a busy time for the Duchess of York, 
and a sad time too when she thought of the coming parting 
with her baby, now growing more interesting every day. 
A friend who saw Princess Elizabeth in November, says of 
the visit: “In the morning room I found the Duchess 
kneeling on the floor in front of a big Chesterfield couch 
playing with her baby. It is wonderful how the baby has 
grown. She went away from London a little infant, and she 
has returned—there is no doubt about it—a Princess. She 


was sitting up of her own self right in the middle of the 
huge Chesterfield like a white fluff of thistledown, with all 
her little dainty Columbine skirts arranged around her—a 
queen upon her throne. Her hair is very fair and is beginning 
to curl charmingly, owing, so the Duchess says, to the 
untiring attention of her nurse. I cannot see that the little 
Princess is at all like her mother; she seems to me the living 
image of those photos one has seen of Princess Mary and 
her little brothers when they were that age. The baby is 
always good; she has the sweetest air of complete serenity 
about her. While we were talking, her nurse came in to 
fetch her, and the Duchess threw round her daughter’s 
head, to protect her from draughty passages, a filmy veil of 
gossamer from which she looked down out of her nurse’s 
arms, smiling angelically at her mother, like a cherub out 
of a cloud.” 

During those hurried weeks the Duchess tried to forget 
the parting with her baby by throwing herself heart and 
soul into directing the work which was to be completed at 
No. 145 Piccadilly in their absence. The house had been 
unoccupied for years and everything had to be thought 
out—especially in the nurseries. The Duchess planned 
minutely every detail of coloring, decoration, carpets, 
furniture, and arrangement, with the comfortable thought 
that on their return all would be in readiness and she could 
at once have her baby to herself again. 


There was one important question which was very easily 
decided. A friend said to the Duchess, “I suppose that 
baby will go to stay with Lady Strathmore in the country?” 
She answered smiling, “‘Well, not all the time. I expect I 
shall have to divide her! You see the Queen wants to have 
her for at least three out of the six months.” 


“THe Christmas of 1926, that first Christmas day of 
Princess Elizabeth’s life was spent at Sandringham, a 
day not so very different from other gay days for the 
Princess, but a Christmas forlornly overshadowed for the 
Duchess. Directly after Christmas they went to St. Paul’s 
Waldenbury, the Hertfordshire home of the Earl of 
Strathmore, and it was here that the Duchess said good-by 
to her parents and her baby, leaving on January 5, 1927, 
for the start of the Australian tour. But before she left, she 
clasped round the throat of her little daughter, the Princess’s 
first bit of jewellery. Not that Princess Elizabeth needed 
any adornment, for on her soft neck when she turned her 
head, were those three beautiful folds, called by the 
romantics, ‘“The necklace of Venus.” But this was a very 
special necklace, for it had been worn by the Duchess 
herself all through her babyhood. It has since become 
familiar to many in photographs of the Princess, a string of 
tiny coral beads like pale pink dewdrops that match perfectly 
the petal cheeks of the Princess. 

The month of January, 1927 was a month of frosts and 
fogs and influenza, but so carefully was the little Princess 
guarded against them that her cheeks [Continued on page 49} 
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Lalage smiled. ‘‘Well, yes, M. le Vicomte,’’ she admitted, 
“I’m without such very ordinary things as brushes and 
sponge and powder and so on.” 

“Pray, do accept my apologies,” he begged. ‘I should 
have thought of those before. Do me the goodness to write 
down on this paper exactly what you would like and they 
shall be got. Our nearest village is quite enlightened, and 
can, I expect, produce something which will serve. To- 
morrow, /’oncle Lefarge shall take you shopping in Geneva, 
so merely state now what you will need for tonight.” 

He was a curious person, this Vicomte de ChAateauloin, 
Lalage thought as she dressed. One moment he was so cold, 
so detached, the next so surprisingly human and even 
understanding. He had talked in the pleasantest way over 
tea about a dozen different topics; had something interesting 
to say about them all. If only he hadn’t been what he was 
she could have liked him, she believed. She was sure her 
father would have appreciated him as a conversationalist. 

She was too unsuspicious and unsophisticated to have 
realized that all that was merely a part of the Vicomte’s 
stock-in-trade, just a set plan of his to remove her antago- 
nism and transform her into an interested adherent instead 
of a frightened and unwilling one. 

Domrémy himself wouldn’t have grumbled had he been 
able to see how she wore his creation, when she came down- 
stairs at half past six to the salon, 
where she found both de Chateauloin 
and Lefarge waiting to inspect her— 
nor did they. She herself, of course, 
was in the seventh heaven of delight, 
wearing for the first time in her grown- 
up life a perfect gown, perfectly 
chosen, with every possible adjunct 
and accessory that it needed. 

“Ah!”’ breathed the Vicomte, as she 
dropped her cloak to display herself. 

“Indeed, mademoiselle, I congratu- 
late you, Domrémy and myself,” 
Lefarge told her. ‘You are irresis- 
tible; is she not, Vicomte?”’ 

“Le mot juste,’ de Chateauloin 
agreed. “But pray, do remember 
Lefarge you are mademoiselle’s 
uncle!” he laughed heartily. ‘You 
must restrain your admiration within 
avuncular limits, mon cher!’ 

He pulled a chair forward for 
Lalage. ‘Let us all sit down,” he 
begged, “till Louis tells us it is time 
to start. Lefarge here knows his 
part, but to you, dear lady, I must 
give a few parting instructions. We 
will, I think, adhere as nearly as 
possible to the truth in our details; 
that way there is so much less possi- 
bility of mistake, of forgetting any- 
thing. We will not alter names at all, 
you will still be Lalage Hayle, daugh- 
ter of an English father and a French 
mother—you see, I have studied your 
papers to some purpose. Lefarge will 
still be Lefarge, but now your uncle, 
Toncle Georges, brother of your 
mother. There we depart from the 
truth a trifle. You must not mind 


or be surprised, mademoiselle, when = Pag _ — 
your uncle addresses you by your it be arranged?” } 


Christian name, though of course he 
will not pronounce it English fashion 
but French; you must remember to 
recognize it that way. 

“Eh bien! You are, I regret to say, 
an orphan; your mother died years ago, your father but a 
few months back. He was a wealthy man, you believed, 
but when he died his affairs were found to be in disorder, 
and he left you exactly nothing—the usual story. What 
more natural, then, than that you should seek the protection 
of le cher oncle Georges, your mother’s brother? He, feeling 
that you have mourned enough, has decided that you must 
once more go into the world and seek distraction. You are 
obedient but you cannot reconcile yourself to being depend- 
ent on his bounty for the rest of your life. You are trying to 
find some way of supporting yourself. Is that not an admir- 
able and sufficiently convincing history, mademoiselle? 
That, so far as it goes, is yours. 

“You understanid, of course, that you need mention none 
of these things unless occasion arises. They are not to be 
dragged into the conversation; they are merely there in the 
background, so to speak, for use if and when required. The 
important thing is that if you succeed, as I do trust you 
will, in attracting the interest of our friend M. Keston 
tonight, you will agree to any plans for a future meeting 
that he may suggest, referring dutifully of course, before 
settling anything, to your devoted uncle. Just be your 


natural, charming self, mademoiselle; talk to your com- 
patriot as you did to me at teatime and I am convinced 
we shall achieve our ends without the least difficulty.” 


“I think it must be time we were starting, Vicomte,” 
Lefarge remarked, ‘Shall I go and see if Louis at the door?” 








Lalage turned to Lefarge with 
a pretty air of consulting him. 
“M. Keston asks us to have 
tea with him tomorrow, mon 


As he went out Lalage noticed for the first time that he 
was resplendent in tails and a white tie, by no means an 
escort to be ashamed of. He might not have the Vicomte’s 
persuasive manner and charm, but he was an “uncle” no 
one would mind owning. 

With a little neatly turned expression of regret that he 
wasn’t going with them, de Chateauloin saw the pair into 
the waiting car and off on their journey to Geneva. 


T WAS the same car in which she had been driven last 

night and Lalage, as she snuggled down into her corner, 
thought of the contrast between those two journeys, that 
and this. Last night she had been terrified, exhausted, a 
prisoner. Tonight she was still a prisoner but with what a 
difference! She realized with a wry smile that here at last 
had come to her the fulfillment of all those dreams she had 
dreamed in far away Nancarrow, never imagining for one 
moment that they could ever come true in any circum- 
stances, let alone these. 

A lonely girl, trying hard to be contented with what she 
had, she had let herself occasionally, when she was feeling 
disheartened and wearied of the utter sameness of her life, 
picture to herself what she would do if ever she had money. 
And this was always one of the most entrancing of the 
pictures; that she was beautifully dressed and driving in a 
marvellous car to dine, to dance, 
to a theatre, to any one of those 
amusements which girls who 
haven’t had them, imagine to 
be the heights of bliss. 


Presently they passed through Gex, but she had quite 
resolutely made up her mind she wasn’t going to let herself 
look at that stretch of road which led out of it to Ferney, 
so she snuggled down still farther into her seat and turned 
her eyes away from the window. Lefarge, imagining she 
was cold, pulled up the big, fur rug closer round her. 

“T think we’re in for snow,” he commented. “‘It is chilly, 
isn’t it?” 

She agreed with him and another mile went by in silence. 

“Did the Vicomte tell you we are dining at the Bergues?” 
he asked presently. “‘Have you been there before?” 

Neither there nor anywhere else of its kind, she thought 
to herself, but aloud only said that she hadn’t. 
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“Look here, mademoiselle,’’ said Lefarge in quite a 
friendly voice, ‘don’t you think that unless you are very 
anxious not to talk, it would be better for us to have a little 
conversation? Otherwise we shall appear as strangers at 
our little dinner party, and that would be the greatest 
mistake. Besides, we shall enjoy ourselves more if we are on 
friendly terms. I hope you're not bearing me ill will for the 
little trick I played you last night. Things have to happen, 
you know, in the way of business, which are quite apart 
from one’s private life. Can you not look at it in that way? 
Can we not forget that unfortunate episode for the time 
being at any rate, and concentrate amicably on carrying 
through successfully the matter we have in hand?” 

Lalage rather grudgingly said she supposed so, and 
Lefarge went on. ‘Let us make a beginning, then, by finding 
a few interests we may have in common, topics on which we 
mav converse while we dine. We cannot sit in silence the 
whole time, you know. To begin with, I think you should 
practise recognizing me as your Uncle Georges; address me 
as such whenever you speak to me, and you'll find it will 
soon come naturally. Continue to do so whenever and 
wherever we are together, for the rest of the time you are 
working with me. Think of me, even, as your uncle. Believe 
me, the only way to play a part properly is to be the person 
you are supposed to be. I have now fully convinced myself, 
my niece, that I am your uncle, and I shall believe it 
and to behave as such, until you have left for England.” 

She laughed a little ruefully. “It’s not easy, you know,” 
she told him. “I want to play my part successfully because 
I know that’s the only way to get out of this awful muddle, 
but I can’t help remembering that it 
was you who got me into it.” 

“Come, come, my dear Lalage!”’ he 
exclaimed, and she started at hearing 
her name pronounced as no one pro- 
nounced it but her mother when she 
was speaking French. ‘That is 
unreasonable of you, I think. I have 
already assured you that I had no 
personal feelings in the matter. It 
was purely a question of business 
expediency, and as our Vicomte says 
so often, ‘one must live,” you know. 
You must make up your mind to 
forget that episode: it will be quite 
easy if you are determined. Now we 
will have a little conversation about 
your past life.” 

He was certainly clever and even 
amusing, this “uncle” whom she had 
had thrust on her, and she couldn't 
help being entertained by him. All 
the way through Ferney, where they 
had to stop at the Douane, and right 
to the outskirts of Geneva he talked 
as though he truly were her uncle, 
told her anecdotes about the youthful! 
days of her mother, his sister, com- 
miserated with her on the death of 
her father, assured her how welcome 
she was in his home, and how he 
hoped she would remain there con- 
tentedly until she could “establish 
herself.”” She found herself presently 
answering him in kind, getting into 
the skin of her part, and calling him 
mon oncle quite naturally. 

Presently he congratulated her on 
it. ‘We shall manage now, my 
niece,”” he told her. “We are already 
becoming quite friendly. Soon you 
will feel as if you had known me all 
your life. Now tell me, if you will, 
if you care for music at all? It is the 
thing which gives me most pleasure 
in life, and if your tastes also run 
that way, we have a subject of com- 
mon interest that can never fail us.” 

After that she had to feel more 
friendly because she couldn’t help 
finding real pleasure in talking music 
with a man who loved and understood 
just what she did. The more she 
thought of it, the more she was 
bewildered by these two men, de 
Chateauloin and Lefarge, both of 
them obviously well born and educated, even talented, 
charming, good conversationalists, and men of the world: 
and yet both crooks if not criminals. She couldn’t under- 
stand how they came to be what they were, how they could 
apparently separate their lives so completely into two 
compartments, be so delightful, so friendly at one moment, 
so unscrupulous and utterly ruthless at another. 

She gave it up, and glanced out of the windows to see 
why they were slowing down. They were in Geneva now, 
and the traffic across the bridge was holding them up. A 
light powdering of snow had fallen since dark and glittered 
clean and spotless on the roof tops. It added to that feeling 
she had of being only an actor in a [Continued on page 44} 
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How 1s infection spread ? 
How can it be prevented ? 
A frank discussion by a 
noted doctor onan important 


health topic 


“FOR A HEALTHY CANADA’ 





Dr. J. W.S. McCullough, well-known Med- 

ical Officer of Health for Ontario in this, 

the first of a series of health articles, writes 
on tuberculosis and its prevention. 


The P revention of 


oF tendency in the present day is to 


devote the greater proportion of available funds 
to the institutional care of developed cases of 
tuberculosis and to starve the preventive side. 
The damaged traveller on the highway of health 
is succored sufficiently to enable him to hobble 
along, but we fail to police the highway from 
Jerusalem to Jericho. The Good Samaritan has 
his place in the scheme, but the scheme will fail 
unless we employ the preventive force. In other words, for 
tuberculosis we have adopted the plan of cure instead of 
prevention. The modern cure has now been in operation 
for a generation. In spite of this and of the broad educa- 
tional campaign and notwithstanding the lowered death 
rate, it is doubtful if there has been any marked reduction 
in the incidence of the disease. It still remains an insidious 
and widespread affection, crippling the individual, im- 
poverishing the family and sowing the seeds of infection. 

Without desiring unduly to alarm the public, the facts 
should be faced. Eight thousand persons die of tuberculosis 
in Canada every year, and most of them in the period of life 
of greatest usefulness, that is, between the ages of fifteen 
and forty-five. Its victim is disabled for years, the pros- 
perity of the family is destroyed and, worst of all, the in- 
fection is spread to other members of the household, thus 
perpetuating in an endless chain of destruction a malady 
that the use of timely measures might have prevented. No 
age, sex or race is immune from tuberculosis. According 
to post-mortem findings in persons who have died of other 
affections, evidence of existing tuberculosis is found in 
ninety per cent. Probably nearly everyone has the infection 
at some time. 

The report of the Chief Medical Officer of England for 
1928 shows that the commonest cause of death among 
school children is tuberculosis which accounted for 2,173, or 
16.4 per cent of the total deaths. This affection in its various 
manifestations remains the chief menace to life among 
children of school age, but it is a relief to know that there 
has been a marked decline since 1907, when English school 
inspection began. 





Tuberc ulosis 


by John W. S. McCullough, M.D., D.P.H. 


Tuberculosis is the result of the entry into the body of a 
germ known as the tubercle bacillus. There are three types 
of this bacillus, the human, the bovine and the avian, 
derived from human beings, cattle and birds, and of these 
the human and the bovine are of chief importance. In 
appearance the two forms resemble one another very closely. 
The human type has no effect upon animals except young 
guinea pigs which are very susceptible; the bovine type 
may attack any mammalian animal as well as man. The 
human type spreads through close contact with existing 
cases, and through the medium of raw milk and milk prod- 
ucts; the bovine type chiefly in the latter way. Neither 
form is spread to any great extent by meat because meat is 
cooked before being eaten. 

Tuberculosis exists in all countries but is most prevalent 
where people are crowded together, and where poverty, 
poor food, bad housing, overwork, intemperance, act as 
contributory causes. Waves of tuberculosis follow a lack 
of prosperity and a rise of prosperity aids in checking its 
progress. The disease is not hereditary, but the offspring 
of tuberculous parents usually fail to have the resistance 
that stronger children offer to this affection. 


How the Infection is Spread 


The germs of tuberculosis gain entrance to the body by 
way of the throat and lungs or through the digestive tract, 
rarely through wounds of the skin. They reach the mouth 
from soiled hands, lips, handkerchiefs, food such as milk, 
or by the inhalation of fine particles of mucus thrown off by 
coughing or loud speaking, or in dust contaminated by 





infected sputum or faeces. If wounds of the 
skin or of the lining membrane of the throat, 
nose or mouth, become affected with tuber- 
culosis, it takes the form of lupus, ulceration or a 
nodular growth which may spread to the nearest 
lymphatic glands. 

The lungs are the commonest seat of infection; 
if the germs are swallowed, some are destroyed, 
others are absorbed and reach the nearby glands 
or pass into the blood stream to cause general or local 
tuberculosis. 


Infection in Early Childhood 


The large proportion of individuals with tuberculosis 
have become infected in early childhood. The child is not 
born with tuberculosis, but if he has a tuberculous mother 
or if tuberculosis exists in the household the child is very 
liable to contract the disease. 

Milk is a rather common source of infection, whether it 
be the milk of the mother, or that of tuberculous cows, or 
cow’s milk contaminated by tuberculous dust or faeces or 
from the hands, or cough of milkers and other handlers 
who have the disease. 

When one considers the prevalence of tuberculosis among 
cows one realizes the danger from this source of infection. 
About ten per cent of cattle slaughtered in various countries 
have been found to be tuberculous, and the germ of the 
disease is found in from ten to thirty per cent of city milk 
examined. 

Bovine tuberculosis chiefly affects children, the point of 
entry being the digestive tract. The glands of the neck, the 
abdomen and the brain membranes are the most frequent 
sites of this type. Generalized bovine tuberculosis is less 
frequent. Bone, joint and lung tuberculosis is usually of the 
human type; adults are not commonly infected by bovine 
tuberculosis. 

Bovine tuberculosis compared with the human type is 
relatively uncommon and occurs chiefly in children. Of 
2,516 cases examined, 2.9 per cent was [Continued on page 53} 
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The Chatelaine, September, 1930 


Is ‘Women s Suffrage A Success ¢ 


A noted student of politics aske and answers some 


pertinent questions after the recent election 


esc: women celebrated the tenth anniversary 
of Woman Suffrage by trooping to the polls to the number 
of more than a million to vote in a general election. This, 
therefore, may be an opportune time to examine briefly the 
changes brought about by woman’s advent into politics. 
Putting the question specifically, precisely what part did 
women play in the recent election? To what extent did they 
enter into the campaign? In what capacities did they serve? 
What influence did they exert in the national verdict? 
Carrying the analysis still further, what broad general 
difference has woman suffrage made in the country’s political 
life? Have they introduced any new elements, and if so, 
what into the political equation? In what field have they 
been most successful, and where have they failed? 

When, ten years ago, woman suffrage was introduced, 
the millennium was believed to be just around the corner. 
Hard-boiled male politicians made speeches demonstrating 
that if women in politics would not prove to be successful 
politicians they would most certainly prove to be angels. 
There was much talk about the new beauty and purity that 
our mothers and sisters and aunts would bring into the 
political arena. We were assured that with women voting 
and running for office and getting into parliament, all the 
evil things in politics would speedily disappear. There would 
be no more bribery, no more corruption, no more purchasing 
of votes—a new and sweeter and more idyllic atmosphere 
would come into our politics. 

It was talk that did more credit to our politicians’ idealism 
than to their judgment of human nature or their reputations 
as prophets. Women today are accepted as fairly successful 
politicians, but ten years of the franchise have scarcely 
demonstrated that, politically at any rate, they are angels. 
Neither the election just held, nor any election since 1921, 
either federally or provincially, afforded any evidence that 
elections in these times are any more pure or characterized 
by any more attributes of integrity or wholesome democracy 
than the contests of twenty or forty years ago. What has 
been shown is that women enter into politics with the same 
zest, the same gamester spirit, the 
same intense partisanship and 
numan frailties as that of their 
husbands, their brothers or any 
other males. 


CCEPTING this, and ac- 

knowledging its inevitability, 
the question remains as to what, 
then, has been the main con- 
sequence of woman’s participation 
in political affairs? Have they, or 
have they not, played a part as 
great, or nearly as great, as men 
in shaping political policies, in 
molding legislation, in influencing 
the decisions of legislatures, of 
controlling national verdicts? 

The answer, it must be ac- 
knowledged, is entirely in the nega- 
tive. Apart from the more than 
one million votes which they cast, 
the part of women in the 1930 
campaign could not be called a 
major one. Consider, for a mom- 
ent, the facts. me 

Women had absolutely no part 
in framing the budget which 
formed the central controversy around which the election 
hinged. They had no part whatever in the formulation of 
the policies upon which the two major parties appealed to 
the electorate. No woman had any voice in determining the 
electoral machinery under which the contest was held. 
There was not a woman upon any of the boards of strategy 
engaged by the parties to map out the tactics of battle. 
Men wrote the political literature with which all parties 
deluged the country throughout June and July. Men, also, 
did ninety per cent of campaign work on the platform, and 
of the, roughly, 600 candidates who sought election, not 
more than a dozen were women. This, despite the fact that 
on the electoral lists there were as many female votes as 


by GRATTAN O'LEARY 


male. Finally, and most impressive of all, out of 245 repre- 
sentatives elected by 3,000,000 voters, 1,500,000 of whom 
were women, on!y one woman was elected to the House. 

Canada has nine legislatures, one Dominion Parliament. 
There are 245 members in the House of Commons, 90 
Senators in the Senate, and 544 representatives in the 
provincial legislatures. Out of this number, a total of 879, 
there are but five women; one in the House of Commons, 
one in the Senate, and one each in the legislatures of Mani- 
toba, Alberta and British Columbia. This, after ten years 
of woman suffrage, and at the conclusion of a Dominion 
general election which polled more than a million women 
votes. 


ND this isn’t all. Canada, in addition to her parlia- 
ments and legislatures, has a multiplicity of judicial 
tribunals, boards, commissions, committees, departments, 
They are part of the national government. But one will 
look in vain for more than half a dozen women in the vast 
total of administrative and judicial officials who constitute 
this machinery. Apart from a single magistrate, there is not 
a woman judge in Canada, not a single representative of the 
sex among the great array of jurists who in the last analysis 
are the interpreters of the laws under which women live 
and which affect them. No woman sits on the Tariff and 
Taxation Advisory Board. No woman has a place on our 
Board of Railway Commissioners. No woman sits in any 
of our provincial cabinets—with a lone exception in Alberta 
—and there is not a single woman head of any of the great 
departmental branches of our Dominion government. This 
applies to agriculture, trade and commerce, finance, mines 
and fisheries, railways, communications, immigration, and 
national health. Roughly speaking, there are probably 
4,000 women in the Ottawa civil service, but one scans 
government records in vain for a woman occupying a post 
of first-rate executive or administrative character. 
The truth is that Canadian women, ten years old poli- 
tically, are still in political rompers. Their part in the 
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On the tenth anniversary of Women’s Suffrage 


could you answer these questions ¢ 


DF 


What part did women play in the recent election ? 
What influence did they exert in the national verdict ? 


In what field have they been most successful and where have 
they failed ? 


What difference has woman suffrage made in the country’s 
political life ? 


election just closed was a voting part and little more, and 
no evidence exists to show that many of them did more than 
vote as their brothers, their fathers or their husbands. In 
1921, and again in 1925, when the political chiefs of staff 
were still unfamiliar with the woman vote, special appeals 
were designed, special policies put forward, to entice femin- 
ine electors. There was nothing of this character in the 1930 
campaign. Neither Mr. King’s policies nor Mr. Bennett’s 
contained anything in particular for women. They were left 
to vote or not to vote, as the case might be, just as were the 
men. 

Notable, too, was the fact that in the speeches of the 
leaders and their lieutenants there was a complete absence 


of any particular oratory or sentimental rhetoric which 
might be supposed to influence women voters. More than 
that, and still more notable, were the comparatively few 
woman orators who took part in the campaign. In the 
election of 1917, when only a limited number of women were 
permitted to vote, some of the most moving platform 
appeals made throughout the country came from women 
speakers. It was not so in 1930. There were, of course, 
women on the platform and women on the air, and some of 
them, it must be admitted, were at least as potent, as in- 
formed and eloquent as the men. But the bulk of the ora- 
tory, like the bulk of all other effort, fell upon the men. 
And what was true of the platform was true of the com- 
mittee room, true of the general staffs of the parties, true of 
ward organizations, and true, finally, of that most important 
of all electioneering endeavor, the provision of the sinews 
of war. There are wealthy women in Canada—there must 
be—but if any one or any number of them contributed to 
the million dollar war chests alleged to be in the possession 
of the respective parties, their identity has not been revealed. 


INALLY, there was the press. Whatever was con- 

tributed to the contest by the written word, whatever 
effect it had in molding the result, women had no part in it. 
There is no woman editor on any of the leading or even the 
minor newspapers of the country, and no woman wrote a 
line of the millions and millions of words that were sent out 
to the electorate in what is known as election literature. 
In Ottawa, both parties maintained a vast propaganda 
bureau in what they called their national headquarters, 
but it would have been as difficult to find a woman in one of 
them as in a modern Turkish harem. 

The truth is that the part of women in the 1930 election 
was largely one of window dressing. They had their names 
put upon committee lists, and they were given prominent 
seats on platforms, but when actual work was to be done, 
when realities had to be grappled with, and practical prob- 
lems dealt with in the political worker’s practical way, 
women were conspicuous by their 
absence. This, perhaps, is the 
explanation of the failure of that 
purity and angelic atmosphere 
which the reformers predicted as 
the result of woman franchise. 

All of this does not mean or 
even imply, that woman’s suffrage 
has failed. Suffrage for women or 
men was an act of justice which 
can neither succeed nor fail. 
Whether men or women vote 
stupidly or wisely, for good meas- 
ures or bad, is beside the point. 
The right to vote is inherent. Ti.c 
real point, and what is sought to 
be shown here, is that when 
suffragists said that women woul 1 
clean up politics, change politics 
and dominate politics, they prom- 
ised and expected too much. 

If ten years of voting have 
shown anything at all, and if the 
last election proved anything at 
all, it is that men and women in 
politics behave much alike. If 
there be any difference, it is that 
men politicians are more practical, 
more given to realism, more willing and able to get down 
into the dusty arena of political life and to deal with things 
as they are. Men, too, especially the old-line, hard-boiled 
partisans, are suspicious of the woman politician, disdainful 
of her efforts, and often openly contemptuous of her achieve- 
ments. This may be unjust, is perhaps undeserved, but it is 
a reality nevertheless, perfectly and palpably obvious to all 
familiar with the political game. The average ward organ- 
izer, an invincible believer in the fait accompli, and not too 
particular about the weapons he employs, has little but 
impatience for the idealistic and often impracticable and 
visionary schemes of his women co-workers. It is the ex- 
planation of the increasing absence [Continued on page 52} 
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THE TOWN FAIR—aA story cut~out or the children 


B ELOW at the left are Betty, Pugs and Tom on their 
way to the fair. What fun they are going to have!- When 
they arrive they will have to go through a wicket and pay 
admission. That will only cost them five cents each, because 
they are not “grown-ups.”” Then you may be sure that the 
first thing they will do is to make for the merry-go-round. 
Pugs chooses to ride on a goose, Tom on a rabbit, and Betty 
on a beautiful prancing horse. The whistle blows. Now 
they are off! Faster and faster around they go. What a 
good time they are having—around and around and around. 
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by JEAN WYLIE 


At last the music stops and the merry-go-round gradually 
slows down. 

Pugs says she would like to ride on a merry-go-round all 
day. Just at that moment, however, a bell rings through 
the air, and from the other side of the square they hear a 
loud voice shouting, ‘““This way to the House of Fun— 
nothing but laughs. This way to the House of Fun!” 

In a moment Tom is off his rabbit. ‘(Come on girls, let’s 
go and see what is happening over there.’’ So the House of 
Fun is the next on the programme. I could not begin to 
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tell you all that happens inside that wonderful place, for 
there are too many things to recount, but I can tell you 
that the children laugh so hard, they can hardly stand up. 
There is the woman who is as fat as a barrel and has legs 
like a grand piano, and the tall thin man that looks so like 
a telegraph pole that the birds come and perch on his head, 
and many, many other funny sights. 

As the children come out of the House of Fun, the Punch 
and Judy show is beginning. ‘‘Now Judy, you give me ma 
baby,” demands the squeaky voice of [Continued on page 51} 
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‘“*That paint 
gives me a pain 
it’s still wet. 
Spuds and me 
spent a lot of 
time after school 
fanning it with 
newspapers to 
help it dry.” 
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‘W hen the Bull Saw Red 


A first- hand account of the uproarious efforts of Spuds Murphy and another 
to teach an audience something ahs bull fights 


Say Spuds Murphy and me is going to get up and 
act before all the folks in Jackston. I bet we make a hit. 
You see, our troop of scouts is putting on a concert in the 
town hall on Tuesday night, Sept. 23rd. It’s kind of 
rushed, but Mr. Smalley—that’s our scoutmaster—says 
that it don’t matter because the main part of the pro- 
gramme is regular routine stuff that we don’t have to learn 
new or practise much. It’s “A Day in Camp.” All we got 
to do is go through games and scout test stuff and act half 
natural. 

But as extras, each patrol has to think up some stunt of 
its own. It’s a competition among the three. Mr. Smalley 
says the audience will vote at the end which was the best 
stunt, and the winning patrol will get some kind of prize. 
I hope it’s a good one, because we'll win it sure. 

We Owls ain’t telling the rest what we’re doing. The fact 
is, we want to surprise everybody. You see, we’re putting 
on a bullfight. Spuds and me is the bull. The rest are 
torridoors and matterdoors and stevadoors. They fight the 
bull, you know. And Spuds and me will make them 
fight, all right. We have to build the bull our two 
selves. Tomorrow afternoon we're starting, in our 
cellar. Spuds has got a lot of gunny sacks and I 
have some horse hair. 

Gee whiz! I bet we turn out a snorting ole 


rooster of a bull, all right. 


Sept. 3rd, Wednesday 


It ain’t so easy, building a bull. It’s hard work. 
Yesterday we didn’t even get started, because we 
had to figure out just how to go about it. 

Today though, we got busy and worked on the 
skeleton. That’s the foundation. We’re making it 
out of laths, and over the top we’re going to stretch 
the burlap stuff. This body has got two holes under- 
neath, where us fellows crawl in when we’re being 
the bull. At one end we got to nail laths sloping 
upward, to make the bul!’s neck and head. We 
ain’t started that yet. The other end is simple. 
Spuds has already made a tail. He covered a broom 
handle with gunny sacking and tied a mess of horse 
hair at the end. The back end fellow is going to 
wiggle it around and make it look like a real tail. 
We want to make it as genuine as possible, so the 
folks won’t hardly be able to know we’re not real. 


Sept. 6th, Saturday 


Building a bull may look like a soft job, but it 
sure ain’t. 


by EARL AUSTIN 


We finished the body part today. That is, the main part 
of the body, including the stomach and chest and that. We 
haven’t done the neck and head. Thev’re giving us trouble. 
You see, we was thinking of sloping up laths from the body 
to make the neck and head, but we just found out that that 
won’t work. How is the bull to lower his head and charge 
if his neck is stiff? 

So we’re stuck, right now. Spuds is thinking, and so am 
I. The other fellows have it easy, hunting around for silk 
sashes and Spanish dress things. They figure that’s hard, 
but they don’t know nothing. They ain’t tried to build a 
bull. 

Spuds is going to ask his dad tonight if he can figure out a 
way. I’m asking mine, too. 
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T he audience 


“He came over tous and said, so-bossy. 
nearly died laughing.” 


Sept. 8th, Monday 


Hey, I hit it. I sure did. You know how we was stuck 
with the neck? Well, I doped it out. 

Our dads didn’t help, either. Spuds’ dad said it was a 
case for a bye-oly-gist, or something like that. My dad said 
he could describe how it felt to have a bull bunt you in the 
seat of the pants, all right, but he said he never took the 
time to find out how the neck and head funkshuned when 
the animal did it to him. 

But today, while we was looking at the body and wonder- 
ing, I got an idea. You cut a sort of triangle piece out of 
the end of an apple box, and you nail a long handle at the 
back of it, at an angle. The triangle thing is the bull’s head, 
and the handle is . . . Well, it’s the thing that the front 
end guy hangs on to and steers with, sort of. I figured that 
the front fellow’s shoulders and head will sort of make the 
neck. All we got to do is sew up the gunny sacking in the 
shape of a neck, and then the fellow who’s in front will fill 
it himself. 

We got that head thing built, and everything’s 
going fine. Jim Noble, our patrol leader, helped us 
out by giving us a couple of buffalo horns trom an 
old hat rack thing they had in their attic. We 
nailed these on to the wood triangle head. Spuds 
says we don’t need to give the bull ears, but I say 
we do. We want to make it a complete bull, I tell 
him. I’m making a pair out of hunks of wood and 
gunny sacking, with wire in between. I want them 
to wiggle when you pull on the wire. 

Tomorrow we start covering the skeleton with 
burlap. 


Sept 9th, Tuesday 


This sewing job is kind of rotten, especially for us 
boys. You sew and sew and sew, then you look to 
see how you’re coming, and you find that the gunny 
sacking is all wrinkled and baggy in one place and 
away too tight in another, and you’ve got to rip 
everything out and start all over again. Spuds and 
me was pretty annoyed, now and then, but we got 
the stomach and chest and back all covered up 
pretty well. 


Sept. 10th, Wednesday 


Spuds and me was sure having some time trying 
to sew up that neck and head idea of mine, this 
afternoon. We got out of it, though. Mrs. Murphy— 
that’s Spuds’ Ma—and my {Continued on page 41} 
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allin S Of Canada 


The parts that women play in the development of a nation 


F THERE is drama in sitting in a theatre watch- 

ing the puppet play of puppet emotions, how 

infinitely more dramatic it is to watch the story 
of the Dominion’s life unfold as one sweeps across 
to the western sea; to pass through the panorama of 
Canadian life, through endless forest and lake, 
through curving rhythms of the prairies, through the 
mountains and down to the sea. 

I am at my typewriter again after travelling the 


.six thousand miles to the Pacific and back. Again I 


felt the enthralling adventure in the isolated lights 
twinkling in the darkness. In the pulse and throb of 
the cities, which half a century ago barely existed ; 
in the work that is being done in isolated 
cases and in massed efforts. 

For travelling in Canada always has a 
particular thrill of its own. In Europe, 
for instance, it is Yesterday—while in 
Canada it is Tomorrow. In Europe we 
are always peering into the past; reliving 
dead days. But in Canada it is always— 
Tomorrow! Who can journey across Can- 
ada without realizing the tangible sensa- 
tion of development and mighty growth— 
hope for today and confidence for tomor- 
row? 
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O MANY writers and artists and in- 

teresting men and women to meet in 
the search for new ideas in articles, stories 
and illustrations for The Chatelaine. So 
many new developments for you to enjoy 
through these pages that can only come 
when an editor repeatedly and firmly 
leaves the home office and sets out explor- 
ing, questioning, and learning anew every 
time, the endless interests and possibilities 
of the Dominion. 

Strange how the little vignettes of 
women’s lives linger in the memory. I 
saw one as the boat docked at one of the 
hamlets on the Kootenay Lakes in B. C. 
A tall, Junoesque creature with flying 
bobbed hair, overalls, and an infectious 
grin that set most of the passengers at the 
rail grinning, too, was waiting for some groceries. 
She staggered with her parcels to her canoe. Picked 
up her small son by his shirt and braces, much as if 
he had been a puppy, dropped him casually on top 
of the bundles, and started paddling strongly off to 
one of the little farms scratched out of the mountain- 
side, where she was making a home. 

In Saskatoon I sat on a chesterfield and listened 
to the casual reminiscences of a slim young thing, the 
only woman telegraph editor in Canada. For many 
years she and her husband had made a home of a 
cabin floating on logs up in northern B. C., where, 
because the banks were too steep and heavily wooded, 
a little settlement lived on log booms over the water. 
She had photographs that showed how even there 
women had carried enough earth across the narrow 
planks to fit in between the logs so that flowers 
might creep over the walls of the house. She told of 
building a tiny square, protected from the water, 
for her energetic young son to frolic in. Of the 
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agonizing days when the little boy was hurt, and 
the mother had to wait helplessly with him while 
radio messages from a distant station were sent out, 
searching for the hospital ship that travelled from 
point to point along the coast. 


OU should see the tiny little houses in that 

inferno of flame, the Turner Valley, where, for 
years on end, Niagaras of flame have roared and 
leaped to the skies, burning up the gasses of the oil 
well, 





How Could You Know? 


by LAURA BEDELL 


You who sip from day to day 
From out a silver spoon, 

How could you know 

The heat and burden of the way 
My tired feet go? 

You with your silver and your gold 
To satisfy each wayward whim, 
How could you understand 

The sting of cold 

And my restricted hand? 

How could you know my needs 
Who know not stinted ways, 
Or any lack of golden days 

Or gold control ; 

How could you know 

The longing in my heart 

The hunger of my soul? 


OT 


On a black and moonless night, I passed by these 
little homes, set in that garish light on the barren 
wilderness. Across each of the curtained windows 
were home-made shelves, with pots of geraniums 
blossoming gaily—blossoming in a world of gas and 
flame. No chance for flowers outside—but against 
the tiny panes of glass, women had tended the flow- 
ers—mute gesture to the home-making courage of 
the women who lived there, 


si 


N THE staff of The Chatelaine itself I found 
another example of courage in a letter written, 
as part of the day’s business, from one of the women 
in British Columbia who is circulating The Chate- 
laine far up the coast. “I wish you could have tray- 


elled over these places with me,” she wrote. “It has 
been hard, but 1 have enjoyed every minute of it. I 
went from Camphill River to Quatiaski Cove in a 
row boat. It is three miles across and the waves were 
washing over the top. When I arrived people told 
me | had taken a great risk since it was a dangerous 
crossing and they would not dream of making it as | 
had. I had a two-hour walk to Squirrel Cove, and a 
ten-mile walk through a trail to Manson’s Landing. 
At one of the homes I called at the woman told me 
that her husband had come home and said, ‘You'd 
never guess what we met today on the road—a 
woman!’. . . The next day I travelled nine miles 
across the sea in a rowboat with an engine 
in the middle, and walked another five 
miles. The ladies on the islands are all 
boosting The Chatelaine at their clubs.” 
—Small wonder when the magazine is 
carried to them by a woman who treats of 
her journey as casually as if it had been a 
door-to-door canvass on Elm Avenue. 
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WISH that every woman in Canada 

could see the famous Women’s Build- 

ing in Vancouver, that monument to what 
women, properly organized, can accom- 
plish. One of the prime movers in the tri- 
umphant completion of this building was 
Judge Helen Gregory MacGill who is in 
this issue with another telling article. 
Scores of women’s clubs organized to 
finance the beautiful little building which 

is headquarters for all their activities. 
When will the East have such a building? 


ue 


O DROP in at a convention of 

Home-makers in Alberta was, as 
always, a revelation as to just how alertly 
the women of the countryside are thinking. 
An evening with one of the district nurses 
of Alberta who, after doing V. A.D. work 
during the war, went into the farthest 
regions of the province to nurse and care for those 
who were miles from doctors, was to hear stories of 
courage that leave many of our traditional heroines 
far behind. 

To talk to some of the pioneer old ladies, who 
with a radio, electric light, and a car, love to tell 
quietly of the struggles of the long years behind 
them ; to see the wonderful work which the women 
are doing with the little Orientals in Vancouver, 
adapting them to Canadian life and ideals; to 
see the model jails and asylums— to sense every- 
where the spirit of initiative and absorbing interest 
in this job we are all tackling—the development of 
Canada—is only to glimpse at the power of the 
Dominion, and the enthralling part women are play- 


ing in its history. 
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A corner of our 
Institute dining 
room, the only 
magazine ser- 
vice of its kind in 
Canada. 


The Dining Room of The Chatelaine Tnstitute 


Why was this gay little 
dining room installed in 
the heart of a great city's 


. . ‘ 7 
business district ? 


b OWN-TOWN among the skyscrapers in the heart 
of a busy city, the Chatelaine Institute has its home. You 
enter the lofty MacLean building, an elevator whisks you 
upward—past editorial sanctums, clipping cluttered press- 
rooms, gigantic printing machines, and there at the end of 
a corridor are the offices and laboratories of the Chatelaine 
Institute. 

You are received in the gracious atmosphere of a room, 
furnished with art and skill to combine the dignity and 
comfort of living room with the simplicity and quiet cheer 
of the utilitarian dining room. For this room must serve 
many purposes—must demonstrate space saving possibilities 
for the smaller home. 

There is an air of charming informality, a sense of space, 
a feeling of true hospitality. Easy chairs invite you, shaded 
lamps throw their softening light; high windows with soft 
cream net and crisp linen draperies frame sketches of a tree- 
lined boulevard and the motley sky-line of a great city. 
Maple, from native forests, fashions the refectory table and 
ladder-backed rush-bottomed chairs, beautifully dressed and 
executed by a Canadian manufacturer. A Welsh dresser 
furnishes an old world note and the floor covering of soft 
black and white linoleum brings dignity to a gracious room. 

Beyond, you glimpse the green and sunny yellow of the 
Chatelaine Institute kitchens, where day by day recipes are 
evolved, household appliances tested, and the thousand and 
one problems of the home considered. 

But why a dining room? Why has money been spent to 
equip it? Why this quiet room in the workshop of the Chate- 
laine Institute? 


This is your dining room. It has been designed as a ser- 
vice for you and the thousands of The Chatelaine readers 
across the continent. 

Here the Chatelaine Institute staff will investigate for 
you—help you just as practically as if they stood beside 
you in your own home, and pondered with you solutions 
of your problems. 

How should a table be set 
for an informal family meal? 
Or a formal luncheon? For a 
buffet supper? For a wedding 
breakfast? These are often 
vexing questions to the host- 
ess. We will show you 
answers photographed in this 
dining room from time to 
time through the pages of 
your magazine. 

What are appropriate and 
effective decorations for Hal- 
lowe’en? Christmas? Easter? 
The table is set for your en- 
lightenment. What about 
linen—damask cloths, lace 
runners, doilies? We show 
them all—used appropriately. 
We give suggestions, too, re- 
garding their purchase and 
care. 

Silver and glass! What are 
the style trends? What pat- 
terns best combine utility and 
beauty? How shall we make 
them gleam and sparkle? 

How should dining room 
windows be treated when you 
want extra width or length, 
more light or more dignity? 

How will certain types of 
hangings stand the gruelling 
test of the sun? How can 
blinds be washed most suc- 
cessfully? 


Institute. 
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The Seal of Approval of 
The Chatelaine Institute 


Sia 


This is the seal of approval issued by 
the Chatelaine Institute. 

When you see it on the cooking | 
pages of The Chatelaine it means that 
every recipe in the article has been 
carefully tested by the staff of the 


The Chatelaine Institute will also 
test food products of all kinds and 
kitchen equipment and through its 
seal of approval safeguard the pur- 
chaser against extravagant and unjusti- 
fiable claims, by recommending what 
is good, and declining to recommend 
what has failed in test. 


How can woodwork be kept in the best condition? Which 
varnishes are the most effective? What floor waxes give 
good polish? 

What is the simplest way to make slipcovers? 

How can a room be comfortably and simply furnished 
so that it may serve as living room and dining room? 

There are dozens of ques- 
tions every woman has to 
solve—dozens of problems 
which occur in every home. 

And there are endless ways 
in which our staff of trained 
experts can help you by con- 
sideration and experimen- 
tation in the beautiful rooms 
of the Chatelaine Institute. 

That is why we have in- 
stalled this charming dining 
room among the teeming life 
of a city’s skyscrapers. It is 
a service to you—the only 
magazine household insti- 
tute in Canada. Month by 
month, through the pages of 
The Chatelaine, we will tell 
you of discoveries made and 
results obtained. Month by 
month, we will help you with 
problems, and give you new 
suggestions. 

For this dining room is 
mirroring the dining rooms of 
thousands throughout the 
Dominion—throughout the 
world. For there are readers 
in South Africa, the United 
States, England, Australia, 
and Europe, who are watch- 
ing what is going on in the 
Chatelaine Institute, as told 
in the pages of The Chatelaine 
every month. 
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The Chatelaine Institute com- 
pletes a very careful study and 


analysis of cocoa 


ABOUT COCOA 
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by Helen G. Campbell 


a which count most in the purchase of food 
are the nutritive value, flavor, texture and sanitary methods 
of production. Cocoa supplies essential dietary elements— 
fat for heat and energy; protein, which is necessary for 
growth and repair of the body, and minerals, which are of 
nutritional importance. It has a slightly stimulating 
property, theobromine, which makes its too extensive use 
for very young children inadvisable. It is, however, stressed 
by health authorities everywhere as an important item in 
the diet of children over two years of age. 

Not only does cocoa provide excellent nourishment, but 
it gives added flavor and interest to certain bland foods 
which are indispensable for growth and physical develop- 
ment. Many children with a real or fancied dislike for milk, 
enjoy a glass of cocoa and receive benefit from both the 
cocoa and the milk with which it is made. When served as a 
mid-morning refreshment, cocoa should 
not be made too strong or be highly 
sweetened, as it may impair the 
appetite for the next meal. Hot cocoa 
is recommended as part of the school 
child’s lunch, particularly if the pupil 
must partake of a box meal carried 
from home. Invalids, too, like it, and 
it is particularly appropriate when a 
nourishing liquid or semi-solid diet is 
required. 

The menu of adults may well include 
a variety of dishes in which cocoa is an 
ingredient. Its culinary possibilities 
are innumerable and the housekeeper 
will find many attractive ways of using 
this popular food. It is delicious in 
cakes and cookies, in plain or fancy 
puddings, gelatine desserts, frozen 
dainties, sauces, fillings and frostings. 
It is a favorite flavor in candy—fudge, 
caramels and creamy fondant. 

Since cocoa plays such an important 
part in the home menu and since the 
varieties of cocoa vary greatly in price 
in Canada, The Chatelaine Institute 
has just completed a very careful study 
and analysis of cocoa. 


Several samples were purchased at random in stores of 
different types and in various localities. The price of these 
cocoas varied considerably and laboratory analysis of the 
samples showed wide difference in quality. Samples of bulk 
cocoa had an average fat content of fourteen per cent. 
Samples of packaged trade-marked varieties contained an 
average of twenty-three per cent and no sample was found 
to be lower than twenty-two per cent. 

The low fat content of certain cocoas on the market in 
this country is an argument for the adoption of legal 
standards. Two of the samples examined for this study 
contained only ten per cent of fat and there is no assurance 
that other cocoas on sale have not been defatted to an even 
greater extent. Indeed, other recent surveys have dis- 
closed a very low fat content in certain cheaper bulk cocoas 
formerly offered for sale in Canada. Establishment of 
standards requiring a definite quality serve as a protection 
to the purchaser. 

Though the housekeeper paying a lower price for the 
inferior product may receive value for her money, it is only 

. fair that a cocoa containing 
less than a reasonable per- 
centage of fat be so marked 
to assist the housekeeper in 
appraising the article before 
she buys. 
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A delicious and refreshing beverage is the work of only a few minutes when a jar of 
cocoa syrup is kept on hand. 





Formerly, considerable starch, finely ground cacao shell, 
or other foreign matter, were sometimes added as a “‘filler” 
but owing to more rigorous inspection, such practices are 
not now so common. Starch and shell, though not harmful 
products, are used to increase the bulk, and are considered 
as adulterants. 


The best cocoas have richness, smoothness and an aroma 
which is delightfully pleasing. Housekeepers will do well to 
review these points and take into account the additional 
food value of higher priced, trade-marked products. 


The story of cocoa holds something of romance and much 
of historical interest. Long ago, it was used as a drink by 
royal princes of the tropics. Now it is familiar to house- 
wives far and wide—a favorite food on the Canadian bill 
of fare. 


Small brown beans, which Columbus carried home to 
Spain, were regarded by the Spaniards as mere curios. 
Little did they think that these beans of the cacao tree 
would acquire great commercial importance. But such was 
the case. For they are the source of cocoa, known now in 
most parts of the world and popular because of its delicious 
flavor and dietetic merits. 


For a time cocoa was used only by the wealthy and 
fashionable folk. Now huge mills are required to produce an 
amazing amount to satisfy the increasingly active demand. 

Canadian manufacturers import 
cacao beans from tropical countries, 
iz where the tree flourishes. The West 

» Indies produce most of the supply for 

Canada, though beans of excellent 
quality are secured from several other 
countries. Varieties of cocoa beans 
have as wide a difference in flavor, 
color and size as do Russets, Snows, 
Spies and other apples. In the manu- 
facture of cocoa, the beans are blended, 
and the excellence of the product 
depends a great deal upon the skill of 
the manufacturer in this regard. 

The season for cacao beans extends 
throughout the whole year. When the 
pods in which they grow are ripe, they 

4 are picked by native workers. The 
= pods are broken and the seeds sorted, 
fermented and dried before shipment 
to Canada. Roasting, which is the 
next step in the process of manufacture, 
is done in Canadian factories. Care is 
essential in order to roast the beans 
evenly and at just the right degree to 
develop the full flavor, yet avoid the 
bitter taste resulting from over-heating. 
At the same [Continued on page 36} 
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The handsome, heart-shaped leaves of the coleus 
make it a popular house plant. 


Wes the inevitable comes to pass and autumn 


frost locks the soil, the watchful gardener is quite prepared. 
Even in warm September days which hold no hint of the 
coming change, the garden lover is making plans. She 
knows that late autumn is a transition period. It transfers 
her activity from the garden to the house—a limited sphere 
of action, it is true, but not without its compensations. 

The plant enthusiast knows that all the annuals which 
are flaunting their colors in the autumn sunshine may be 
transplanted to the indoor garden to finish their gay career. 
For a time they will gladden the house rooms with their 
sweetness and light. It is worth while, too, to grow flesh 
plants from seed sown in pots during this month. Snap- 
dragon, larkspur, pot marigold, lobelia, verbena, and forget- 
me-not thrive in the window garden. 

Japanese andromeda—andromeda japonica—has a fine 
combination of dark-green foliage and drooping white 
flowers borne on upright stalks. It has masses of fibrous 
roots which may be dug up and potted in the autumn. Ina 
cool living room its charming blossoms of early 
March will be appreciated. Use light soil containing 
humus and free from lime. 

The poppy-flowered anemone 
aria—and the beautiful windflower 
blanda—may be grown in the windows of a cool 
room, delicate harbingers of spring. The poppy- 
flowered anemone has a finely divided leaf and 
brilliant flowers in pink, red and blue. The wind- 
flower has deeply cut leaves and flowers varying 
from white to pale mauve and blue. For house use, 
tubers should be potted in September, ten or a 
dozen in an eight-inch pot. Plunge in ashes out- 
doors until November, when they should be brought 
indoors for forcing. These easily grown bulbs make 
colorful January and February window plants. 

Begonia /uminosa plays its dual role in garden 
and house most admirably. Its coral flowers and 
small glossy green leaves make it a general favorite. 
In fact, all the begonia family, except some of the 
tuberous-rooted varieties, are among the most satis- 
factory of house plants. The foliage types, usually 
called rex begonias, like a rather coarse compost 
of about one part each well-rotted manure, leaf 
mold and sand, two parts fibrous loam and a trace 
of lime. A little more leaf mold and some charcoal 
suits the others. Be careful not to wet the foliage 
overmuch in watering. Carry them through the 
summer outdoors in a shady place. For a dark place 
or a north window the beefsteak begonia—begonia 
sanguinea—is a good choice. Gloire de Lorraine 
often lasts until April, giving a fine mass of bloom 
around Christmas time. It needs full sunlight 


anemone coron- 
-anemone 
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The cyclamen brings a waxen beauty to winter 
blooming. Photographs by courtesy of Wm. Rennie 
Company, Lid., Toronto 


F rom Garden 
to F lower r ot 


Many are the plants that will 


bloom indoors 


by LAURA ALLAN 


through the growing period, rest in May, and shade through- 
out summer. 

Butterfly plant—schizanthus pinnatus—a native of Chile, 
often listed under the name impatiens, is a useful subject 
for both house and garden. Colors range from white through 
violet, lilac, yellow, salmon and magenta, frequently with 
markings which suggest butterfly wings; the general effect 
is one of daintiness. Poor man’s orchid is another name 
but not so fitting as the butterfly flower. As it requires no 
special care or richness of soil it should have a place in every 
garden. Plant seed outside in May and thin to stand six 
inches apart. It grows to two feet. 

The cactus is best adapted to living-room conditions, the 





A bowl of cactus offers infinite scope for variety and 
arrangement. 
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Primula Stellata. The Chinese primula is the 
most persistent of all flowering house plants. 


hot, dry atmosphere being just to its liking. The Christmas 
cactus is the commonest variety for the window garden, 
sometimes called crab cactus—zygocactus truncatus—and 
very satisfactory with its profuse brilliant ruby red or violet 
red blossoms. The plants may be grown from seed or grafted 
on some other cactus. The young stems are flat, resembling 
the craws of a crab, but as they grow older they become 
round and woody. This cactus is at home in suspended pots 
or baskets as the branches hang downward. Too much 
water should not be given this lover of dry soil, especially 
in winter. A good soil mixture consists of sandy loam three 
parts, leaf mold one part, and a liberal sprinkling of old 
mortar to make the combination porous. During summer, 
place the plants outdoors in sunshine, sinking the pots in 
shady soil, preferably in a sunny rock garden. When cutting 
for new plants it is very important to make a clean cut, or 
the parent plant will develop rot at the open place. Lay 
the cutting in a dry atmosphere for a day or two until a 
thin cuticle forms over the cut surface. Root this in well- 
drained sand. Place a very small portion in the soil 
when planting, supporting the cutting with a small 
stick. 

Many persons think of the florists’ carnation as a 
florist’s flower only; yet it is well fitted for both 
house and garden culture. Sow seed in the open in 
spring and pot in autumn, using three parts loam, 
one part manure, and one part sand. About fifty- 
five degrees is suitable winter temperature for 
carnations. 

Heart-shaped and handsomely crimped, toothed 
and frilled, the large leaves of coleus make it a 
desirable house plant. The flowers are quite neglig- 
ible, and to improve the foliage are best snipped off 
before they come to maturity. Light sandy soil 
enriched with manure suits the coleus, or leaf mold 
answers admirably. Plant in full sunlight, allowing 
about ten inches of space for each plant. The leaves 
wither with the first frost; therefore it should be 
dug and potted early for house decoration. 

Fuchsia is a popular favorite in window boxes and 
pots. Cuttings made three inches in length in autumn 
should be ten inches high when planted outdoors in 
the spring garden in good soil, in sun or part shade, 
and ready for house bloom the following autumn. 

Genista is a handsome evergreen shrub covered 
with spikes of small, yellow, slightly fragrant, pea- 
shaped flowers that rejoice the hearts of fortunate 
possessors of window boxes in early spring. Top 
growth and side shoots should be checked after 
flowering to make neat, symmetrical shrubs, and 
cuttings taken for new plants. When rooted, pot 
in two-inch pots or larger, {Continued on page 40} 
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The Scho ol Lunch 


It must contribute to the physical fitness and 
mental alertness of the child, and should be as 
carefully planned as any other meal 


by 
Helen G e Campbell 


a bells are ringing! Their 
cheerful pealing is a call to sturdy, 
brown-cheeked children all over the 
land—for September is here once more, 
and school is in! 

There is a message for many mothers 
in their ringing, a reminder that lunch 
boxes must be packed with a mid-day 
meal for active young scholars. Wise 
mothers accept the challenge, realizing 
the health value of a well chosen, appeti- 
zing lunch, attractively packed in an 
appropriate container. 

What is a good lunch? It is one which 
provides an adequate amount of suitable 
food, one which is nourishing, palatable, 
and which carries well. In effect it is one 
which contributes in the main to the 
general physical fitness and mental alertness of the child. 

Age, activities, and season must be considered, for these 
factors influence dietary requirements. Palatability counts 
for foods which are pleasing to the taste, stimulate the 
appetite and aid digestion. Nor should the aesthetic aspect 
be overlooked; a combination of dishes which harmonize 
in flavor and color, and which are packed with art and skill, 
makes a more interesting and satisfying meal. Avoid mo- 
notony by varying the menu, and to be economical, make 
generous use of seasonable foods. Fortunately, very many 
inexpensive foods are nutritious, wholesome, and eminently 
suited to the child’s needs. Simplicity is desirable, and the 
menu need not be costly, in order to be satisfactory from 
the standpoint of nutritional value and appetizing appeal. 

The box meal of merit will provide approximately one- 
third of the day’s food, material for growth and repair of 
the body (protein and minerals), energy-producing food 
(fat, starch and sugar), protective food, supplying vitamines 
and coarse food to give bulk to the diet. A good rule is to 
include some substantial food, such as meat, eggs, fish, 
cheese, or the like, some fresh food, such as vegetables or 
fruit in season, a sweet for dessert, and milk in some form. 

Sandwiches are usually the basis of the lunch, and permit 
of much variety by the 
use of different breads 
and fillings. © Whole 
wheat, graham and 
white bread are all 
wholesome and _ suit- 
able. Slices of nut, 
date or raisin loaf may 
occasionally replace 
plain bread. Biscuit 
sandwiches are well 
liked and give interest. 
Corn bread, crisp rolls 
and muffins are ap- 
propriate, and a 
variety of crackers 
may be used. 

Care should be taken 
in preparing the bread 
for sandwiches. Use 
bread at least one day 
old, and with a sharp 
knife cut it into slices 
about one-quarter of 
an inch thick. Do not remove the crusts; they are wholesome 
and provide good exercise for the teeth. Both slices should 
be evenly spread with butter, which has been softened by 
working with a spoon or fork. Children will be encouraged 
to eat the crusts if butter and filling are spread to the edges. 


Judicious teachers supervise but allow the children to take part 
and shoulder some responsibility for the serving of the meal. 





A well chosen appetising lunch, attractively packed in an 
appropriate container, has a great health value. 









Sandwiches should be cut into convenient size for eating. 
Fancy shapes are apt to be wasteful, but added interest can 
be given by occasionally varying the form of the sandwich. 


FALLINGs offer wide possibilities for variety and nu- 
tritional value. Meat or fish is excellent for the savory 
sandwich. Gristle, bone and skin should be removed, and 
the meat may be thinly sliced or chopped finely, and, if 
desired, mixed with other rather moist foods. Ham, tongue, 
veal, beef and meat loaf are among the suitable meats; 
chicken. or a good quality of potted meat is good, while 
bacon, sausage and home-made head cheese are well relished. 
Fish should be flaked, and moistened with salad dressing, 
mild ketchup, or thick sauce; often a few drops of lemon 
juice improve the flavor. Salmon, sardines or cold, cooked 
fish may be used. 

Cheese is popular and has high food value. It may be 
sliced or grated. Soft cheese can be spread evenly. Com- 
binations of cheese with other foods—raw or cooked veget- 
ables, fresh or dried fruit—are attractive and dietetically 
correct. Cottage cheese is excellent. It may be seasoned, 
moistened with sour creamorsalad dressing, and used alone, 
or mixed with nuts, vegetables or sweet foods, such as dates 
or raisins. An appe- 
tizing sandwich is 
made by spreading one 
slice of the bread with 
seasoned and moist- 
ened cottage cheese 
and the other with jam 
or jelly. Scrambled 
eggs, and minced hard- 
cooked eggs make de- 
sirable fillings. Chop- 
ped nuts are good, and 
peanut butter makes 
an excellent spread. 
Many vegetables 
may be used—grated 
raw carrots, minced 
celery and cabbage, 
lettuce, cress and 
others. Left-over 
vegetable often has 
possibilities, and 
combinations of them 
may be blended with 
salad dressing or tomato sauce. Additions of other foods 
give variety and balance. 

Sweet sandwiches may be included. They sometimes 
serve as dessert and may be made of jam, marmalade, maple 
sugar, honey, cocoanut or dried fruit. Fillings should not be 
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too moist as the sandwich may become soggy and uninviting. 
Sandwiches need not always be part of the lunch. Slices of 
bread and butter may replace them when small whole 
tomatoes, cooked chicken wings or legs, hard-cooked egg 
in the shell, radishes, celery or a jar of salad is carried, or 
if a hot dish is served at the school. 

Suggestions for desserts are fruit, either fresh or canned, 
dried fruit, plain cake or cookies, or a variety of puddings. 
Custards are particularly suitable and carry well in small 
covered jars or glasses. They may be plain, or the flavor 
varied by the addition of cocoanut, chocolate or cocoa, or 
fruit. Blanc mange, tapioca cream and rice puddings may 
be given extra food value and interest in the same way. 
Appropriate gelatine desserts are numerous. A milk sponge 
may be made by dissolving one-half tablespoonful of gelatine 
in three-quarters of a cupful of milk sweetened with one 
tablespoonful of sugar and flavored with vanilla. When the 
mixture is partly set, fold into it beaten egg white and chill 
thoroughly. Fruit juices are frequently the basis of jellied 
desserts and diced fruit may be molded in them. Fruit is 
important in the lunch box-—-peaches, grapes, bananas, 
pears, apples carry well and a baked apple is an excellent 
dessert. 

Occasionally candy may be included in the lunch box 
home-made candy, milk chocolate, marshmallow, or a piece 
of maple sugar. This should, however, be regarded as part 
of the meal, and eaten after the rest of the food. Rich 
pastries have no place in the child’s menu, though a piece of 
pie or a fruit tart may be given to older girls and boys, and 
included in the school lunch box. Small meat pies will be 
enjoyed and may sometimes be used. 

A suitable beverage is advisable. Milk and cocoa are 
nourishing and delicious drinks. These may be varied 
occasionally by prepared cocoa and malted food beverages, 
while a fruit juice beverage may be served in warm weather. 


"THE container for the lunch should be sturdy and strong 

enough to stand considerable wear and tear, yet ;light 
in weight and convenient to carry. It should have a well 
fitting cover, but should not be air-tight. One which can 
be thoroughly washed and scalded is preferable, as it is 
easier to keep it free of taint and odor. Some boxes have 
compartments for various types of food. Some are equipped 
with a thermos bottle which is particularly desirable, if no 
hot lunch is served at school. The thermos may hold milk, 
hot cocoa, or soup. 

There are many accessories which help in keeping the 
lunch in good condition and attractive in appearance. 
Waxed paper is invaluable for wrapping sandwiches, fruit 
and vegetables. Paper cups, plates, forks and spoons are 
useful and paper table napkins should not be forgotten. 
It is well to put in two napkins, one to [Continued on page 52} 
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Beauty is romance, and romance is 
youth! To cherish youth, to live for beauty 















































is the sure way to make your heart's de- 
sire come true. A radiant young girl, 
@ beautiful woman is a magnet for 
romance,” says Mrs. Biddle Stewart, 


A anni young favorite of society in 
New York and Philadelphia, Mrs. Biddle Stewart is so 
romantic that her friends call her the “Fairy Princess.” 
Tall and slender, with the lithe grace of a willow, she 
has the idyllic beauty of youth. 


You notice her exquisite complexion the moment 
you look at her... its enchanting ivory pallor in vivid 
contrast with the cherry of her lips. 

“A fresh, clear, youthful skin,” she says, “is essential 
to beauty,” and it is true. 

Of course she uses Pond’s! For, as she says, “Pond’s 
provides the best and easiest method of home care. 

“There is the delicious Cold Cream for cleansing,” she 
adds, “to keep the skin flower-fresh and satin-smooth 
... the dainty Cleansing Tissues to remove the cream 
immaculately . .. the bracing Skin Freshener to banish 
oiliness and bestow a lovely natural color... and the 
exquisite Vanishing Cream for powder base—a true 
hand-maiden of romance,” says Mrs. Stewart with her 
winsome smile, “for it keeps one’s nose from ever 
looking shiny—and one’s hands always velvet-white.” 

Yes, a lovely skin is the ensign of romance, and to 
catch and hold the springtime of her beauty is every 
woman’s duty toward her happiness. That is why 
Pond’s Method is such a success— because of the amaz- 
ing efficacy of its four simple steps: 

During the day—first, for thorough cleansing, gener- 
ously apply Pond’s Cold Cream over face and neck, 
several times and always after exposure. Pat in with 
upward, outward strokes, waiting to let the fine oils 
sink into the pores, and float the dirt to the surface. 

Second—wipe away all cream and dirt with Pond’s 
Cleansing Tissues, soft, ample, super-absorbent. 

Third—dab skin with Pond’s Skin Freshener to ban- 
ish oiliness, close and reduce pores, tone and firm. 

Last—smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream for powder 
base, protection, exquisite finish. 

At bedtime—never fail to cleanse immaculately with 
the Cold Cream and wipe away with Cleansing Tissues. 


Distinguished and lovely 
women use Pond’s four 
delightful preparations to 
keep the skin always at 
its best... Cold Cream for 
pore-deep cleansing . . 

Cleansing Tissues to wipe 
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Illustrated by ELSIE DEANE 
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See to it that there is some time 
left for discussion. 


anning the Club P rogramme 


W rer planning 


the new programme for the 
activities of the coming 
year, it would be well for 
all clubs to begin by plan- 
ning their list of officers 
very carefully. One presi- 
dent, who, with the nob- 
lest of intentions, finds 
herself constitutionally 
unable to bring to a close 
her “few introductory re- 
marks;” two vice-presi- 
dents forever fearful lest 
the other be preferred be- 
fore her when some notable function is on the tapis; one 
secretary, self-sacrificing though she be, who has a talent for 
leaving out of the minutes all the high lights of a club’s 
progress and noting copiously all the non-essentials, can 
wreck the finest programme ever produced by a committee 
of brilliant experts at the business. 

Now, with the little matter of officers satisfactorily out 
of the way, the first thought of the programme- 
planners will be the personnel of the club, or 
society. They will, also. think over and study the 
objects for which the organization stands, they 
will survey the extent to which it has lived up 
to its principles in the past, and if it seems to 
have forsaken them, they will ask themselves 
just how much former programmes have had 
to do with it. If there were mistakes in these 
former efforts, they can then avoid them. 

No sensible person believes in the sort of 
programme that may be condemned as high- 
brow. High-brow programmes are invariably 
planned by the half educated, who think 
thereby to show off their little learning. Such 
programmes invariably defeat their own ends. 
They discourage the weaker vessels and the 
stronger souls in the membership see through 
them. But, if the reader will allow us to drop 
for a moment into the vernacular, we think 
that the best programme is always at least one 
jump ahead of the majority in the society. If it 
is not, there is no stimulation, no goal to be 
reached, no height to be attained— interest 
sags. Once a programme has lost its grip on the 
membership, once it ceases to keep them eager 
to attend every meeting so that they won’t miss 
anything of the treat promised, then it can be 
written off as useless. Some of the planners 
have lacked imagination, somebody has gauged 
the mind of the club incorrectly. Some one 
member of the planning committee perhaps, has taken the 
opportunity offered to push her own pet theory, and the 
programme has become propaganda instead of instruction 
and entertainment. 

Two or three main considerations should be before the 
programme-planners. First, to keep it from being over- 
loaded. Second, to have it arranged with a certain flex- 
ibility. Third, to have it so constructed, that it is always a 
link between the local society and the great world of great 
happenings that lies beyond. 





Include an artist on your 
next programme. 


by G.C. MARY WHITE 


EGARDING overloading—an overloaded programme 
can be ruined as much by its own cramming as by the 
foibles of officers who may be conducting it. In the case of 
an overloaded programme, speakers have to be cut short— 
and it is usually the most worthwhile speaker who suffers 
decapitation. Business of an important nature is hurried 
over—unimportant business nearly always gets itself done 
and done thoroughly—and what is the greatest misfortune 
of all, no time is left for discussion. 

Let us consider the second heading—flexibility. Hard and 
fast programmes often preclude the possibility of hearing a 
good speaker who may be in the neighborhood. Too often 
he cannot be asked to address the club as it has been settled 
—and in print right on the programme—that Mrs. John 
Jones, who has compiled it laboriously, or, more likely, has 
had it compiled for her by the High School teacher, or by 
the local editor’s young assistant, is scheduled to read an 
essay on “Great Minds That Have Influenced Me.” It 








One president who, with the best of intentions, 

finds herself constitutionally unable to bring to 

a close her ‘‘few introductory remarks,” can 
do much to wreck a programme. 


The Club programme must be carefully developed 
to fulfill all its opportunities 


should be distinctly understood at the beginning of the 
season that there are to be no hard feelings expressed or 
entertained, if someone by whose views the club would 
benefit, is passing through town and is available as a speaker 
on that date. Flexibility is necessary, also, in these days 
of rapid movement, in order that, should some great thing 
arise the members may have it brought before them for 
information and discussion. 

As for the third head—the forging of a link between the 
outside world and the club—the best selection is some form 
of current events presentation. 

This contact, through papers, magazines and books, when 
personal contacts with other lands and with the men ard 
women from other lands, is impossible, is tremendously 
important. Disguise it from ourselves as we may, resent 
criticism concerning it as we do, the fact remains that the 
vast majority of Canadian women are woefully ignorant 
of men, women and events that have a world-wide sig- 
nificance. It is the privilege of a really good programme to 
do much toward altering this state of affairs. It is not 
necessary for visitors from other countries to tell us of our 
*“‘negligences and ignorances”’ in these things. 

A few years ago a Canadian woman, born and brought 
up in cities whose names are household words to all of us, 
came home for a rest in her father’s house after a stormy 
and dangerous experience in two European countries during 
the Great War. She had been at the heart of European 
diplomacy, she had had kings and queens, shattered, miser- 
able refugees, and starving little children for 
her friends, she had seen the horror and the 
splendid sacrifices of the war. And she came 
back to her native Canada, with the memory 
of all these tremendous happenings thick about 
her, to find her countrywomen hardly realizing 
that there had been a war, talking, not about 
the rehabilitation of war-torn lands, but as to 
whether they would have the billiard room done 
in red or yellow, what the cook had said before 
she left in a tantrum; the material they meant 
to have in their new frock. 

“I can’t bear it,” she said. ‘‘Is there no way 
of rousing them? What do they talk of at their 
club meetings? If we got to their officers and 
tried to get them interested. might we not have 
something of all that has passed, of all that is 
going on right now, of all that needs to be done 
in the future (unless those thousands of gooc 
lives are to be utterly wasted) put on thei. 
programmes, so that they would be brought 
before them when they come together?” 

This woman's words have echoed and re- 
echoed in my heart ever since they were uttered. 
They made me see the responsibility of pro- 
gramme-planners in a new and searching light. 


ROGRAMMES in the future must be 

wider in outlook than they have been in 
the past, because women have been called to new fields 
within the last few years. One of these is the political field. 
Therefore, it seems to us very necessary that several times 
during a club year there should be a definite time set for the 
study of political questions at home and that that time 
should be ample and unhurried. All {Continued on page 34) 
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‘I warn against the irritation produced by 


many ordinary soaps...use only Palmolive” 


says r CS sl of Vienna and Budapest 


































Aristocracy of many 
nations for over one 


+ 
hundred years have 
turned to the famous 
house of Pessl for 
advice on skin care. 
* O skin can remain beautiful,” says the fa- 
mous Pessl, of Vienna and Budapest, ‘‘if 
it is not regularly cleansed with soap and water. 
But to say ‘Use any soap’ is dangerous. You should 
be particular in choosing a soap for your face. 
“Only a pure soap—a soap made of fine, sooth- 
ing cosmetic oils—will do. That is why I recom- 
mend only Palmolive.” 
~ = aueniing ‘ jue ene in bis in 
; : : Sabon. is distinguished consultant on beauty care fin 
cma Palmolive best for all home ireateoentt 
To Pessl’s shop, across from the Opera House 
in Vienna, come women whose namé’ are famous 
in society, the world of opera and the stage. And fully soft, smooth, protected against the many 
he advises them all to use this twice-a-day home abuses of modern life. 
beauty treatment which takes so little time and Secicaiaieians 
produces such gratifying results. m tT > | 
; many soaps may irritate while they cleanse. 
Massage a bland lather of Palmolive Soap and 
warm water gently into the skin, letting the lather They may roughen the texture of the skin and 
get deep into every tiny pore. Then rinse away spoil its delicate coloring. Palmolive is made 
soap, dirt, make-up with warm water, finally with of vegetable oils. Its color, its odor, its very 
d ‘ll find that your skin is wonder- feeling is that of nature’s great cosmetic oils. It 
oS EE ’ cleanses both safely and easily. 

Herr Pessl is one of a great international group 
of beauty specialists who have discovered the facts 
about Palmolive for themselves and who now tell 
their patrons to use this soap in preference to any 

cad other. Today, there are over 23,720 such experts. 





“Palmolive Soap is made of fine vegetable 
oils, It is safe forthe mostdelicate skin. Iwarn 
my clients against the irritation produced 
by ordinary soaps. Those who use Palmolive 
show the best results after our own beauty 


treatments.” aD 


KARNTNERSTRASSE 28, VIENNA 


Think of that! Thousands and thousands of those 
who are trained to know, proclaim Palmolive 
best after repeated experiments. 







You will like Palmolive. You will be using it 
soon for the bath, too, since it costs even less 
than quite ordinary soaps. Follow Pessl’s advice. 
Begin this very day. 










Pessl’s salon, across 


from the famous PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR — Broadcast every 
i Opera House in Wednesday night — from 8.30 to 9.30 p. m., Eastern time; 
Vienna, bears the 7.30 to 8.30 p. m., Central time; 6.30 to 30 p. m., Moun- 
F : tain time; 5.30 to 6.30 p.m., Pacific Coast time — over 
seals of many royal WEAF and 39 stations associated with The National 

houses he has served Broadcasting Company. 


as beauty adviser. 





Retail 
Price l 








Once homely bits of cheer, 
now recognized for their 
beauty and charm, hooked 
rugs have taken popular 


fancy by storm 
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This simple but very effective design 
employs the Scotland thistle, beloved in 
Nova Scotia. 


Rugs photographed by courtesy of the 
Women’s Art Assoctation, Toronto 


THE HOOKED RUG 


b ID you ever try your hand at the ancient art of rug 
hooking? Of all, the crafts that have come down to us 
through the ages, hooking is at once the most fascinating 
and the most satisfying in the creative outlet it affords. 
Strange that there should be no record of how the first 
hooked rug had its being. Certain it is that no trace of 
the craft has ever been found in Europe. Yet here in early 
America, English, Gaels, Dutch and French all brought 
their national inheritance to the ‘“‘new art.” 

Of recent years the vogue for the hooked rug has taken 
the towns and cities of Canada by storm, and the rugs which 
were once considered to be mere homely bits of cheer, only 
fit for a workaday floor, are being recognized for the beauty 
and charm which are theirs. And with the revival of interest 
in antique hooked rugs, the art itself has received new life. 
Manufacturers are supplying burlap ready stamped for 
hooking, complete with hooking yarns and specially con- 
structed hooks. They have simplified the craft and made 
it possible for many people to reproduce designs, which 
are both quaint and beautiful. 

For those who prefer to utilize this modern 
service, instructions are given with the pat- 
terns sold—and they are sold at any store 
where handicrafts are featured. Splendid 
results, too, are obtained through the use of 
these patterns. But for those who would 
follow in the way of our ancestors, the method 
which is old yet ever new will perhaps give the 
keener pleasure. 

There is something so completely soul- 
satisfying in hooking a rug from your own 
design. Artistic achievement is yours: a part 
of yourself is expressed in the rhythm of design 
and softly blended colors. One doesn’t of 
necessity have to be artistically grounded. 
There is in all of us certain elements of form 
and color, and some of the most exquisite 
rugs found have been hooked by women 
whose only inspiration was the memory of 
some well loved scene or the vivid impression 
of an everyday event. They are not symmet- 
rically perfect. Indeed, many of them are 
crudely drawn, but they are unique and 
amazingly lovely in their individuality. 


The charming design of this rug might have escaped from 
the canvas of a Cornelius Krieghoff. 


by VERA E. WELCH 


First, then, choose your design. It may be one of legion, 
ranging from the simple geometric design of the shell, log 
cabin, or any of the attractive ones illustrated, to the elab- 
orate flourishes of the Acadian floral rugs. The selection 
will depend upon your personal taste and upon the place 
in the home which you intend the rug to fill. The hearth, 
or against some wall, for instance, is the best location for a 
“scenic”’ rug, because the pattern may be seen from one 
side only. 


An attractive example of a floral rug in which the flowers 
are hooked in relief 































Of course, if you are imbued with the pioneer spirit and 
would prefer to originate your own design or copy of some 
well-loved picture, tray or wood carving, your artistic 
prowess will be taxed the more, but the glory of achievement 
will be so much the greater. A beginner, however, is wisest 
if she eschews the temptation of imaginative flight and 
confines herself to the simpler forms of recognized design, 
such as the saucer, the basket, or the aforementioned shell 
and log cabin designs. 


Materials and Design 


RAW the design selected on to coarsely woven but 

smooth burlap, first marking the dimensions of the 
desired pattern by pulling threads or drawing a line with 
grease-pencil. An old-fashioned marking medium is a mix- 
ture of starch and blueing, made rather thin and dark, but 
this has a tendency to rub off too quickly. The marks of the 
grease-pencil, while inerasable, will disappear with wear. 

Cut the rug a few inches beyond the lines of dimension. 
Stretch it out on the table or floor and outline 
upon it the design. The problem presented 
by the appearance of an animal or human 
figure in the design is easily overcome. Out- 
line the figure on paper and from it cuta 
pasteboard pattern. Lay this on your burlap 
and draw around it. While it may not be 
strictly realistic—may even be guilty of ultra- 
modern or primitive tendencies—it will at 
worst be very quaint and “‘amusing;” and 
that, you know, is the absolute essential of 
today’s fashion. 

When the design is finished, hem the raw 
edges of the burlap or bind them with strong 
binding. Then to the frame with it! Four 
pieces of wood placed to form a rectangle is 
the simple construction of a hooking frame. 
The space within the rectangle may be altered 
by adjusting the pegs which pierce a number 
of holes in each length of wood. 

The frame may either be wrapped with 
strips of denim or bed ticking, or the same 
material may be tacked to the inside edge of 
the hooking frame. To {Continued on page 38} 


The solitary tree and the schooner are both favorite subjects 
in the pictorial hooked rug 
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Bur, 


don’t try to 


it with ordinary 


flour! 


© ORDINARY FLOUR can promise you this: 
With fewer eggs than usual, you can get a 
better cake! 


Proof? Look at this recipe. You know that 
such a recipe, made with ordinary flour, would 
mean just one thing . . . the plainest of plain- 
Jane cakes! 


Yet . .. try it, using Swans Down Cake Flour! 
We are willing to risk your first impression of 
what Swans Down can do on this simple two-egg 
cake. For . . . out of your oven will come .. . 
try it and see! . . . a marvel of a cake! Fluffy 
and velvet smooth and delicious . . perfect 
. . » in every way! Cake you'll be proud of! 


In order to get anywhere near as good a cake, 
using ordinary flour, you'd have to forget economy 
—change the recipe—two eggs wouldn’t be near 
cnough! 


Naturally, there’s a reason for such a difference 
as that. Read these simple facts about flour: 


Why SWANS DOWN . . with fewer 
eggs . . can give you BETTER CAKE 


All flours contain gluten. In ordinary 
flours which are milled primarily for 
yeast bread, the gluten is tough, elastic. 
Though excellent for the slow action 
of yeast, this gluten is altogether too 
resistant to the “quick” leavens—egg whites, 
baking powder, such things—used in cake. 


Swans Down is a cake flour. It is made of soft 
winter wheat because only in this wheat can you 
get the most delicate of glutens—gluten which 
is quickly, perfectly responsive to the leavens used 
in cake. And the difference in Swans Down doesn’t 
stop there. Swans Down is sifted through silk, 
till it is 27 times as fine as ordinary flour! 


Now you can see why the simplest economy 
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LIGHTNING LAYER CAKE... (2eggs) 


3% cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 


2 eggs, unbeaten 
Soft shortening as needed 
1 cup milk 


2 cups sugar 
Y/, teaspoon lemon extract 
V2 teaspoon vanilla 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, and sift together three times. Break eggs in 
cup and add enough shortening to fill cup. Put all ingredients into mixing bowl and beat vigorously 
2 minutes. Bake in three greased 9-inch layer pans in moderate oven (375°F.) 25 minutes. Spread 
a white frosting between layers and on top of cake. Sprinkle each layer and top thickly with 
Baker’s Coconut, Southern Style. (All measurements are level.) 


make 


cake, made with Swans 
Down, is lighter and finer 
than a more expensive 
cake, made with ordinary 
flour! Now you can see 
why Swans Down won- 
derfully improves not only 
your butter cakes, but 
sponge cakes, angel foods, 
all cakes! Now you can 
see why Swans Down per- 
mits you to save on eggs 
and shortening, and still 
get a better cake. Though Swans Down costs a 
trifle more per cake, it more than “pays its way,” 





Make These Tests when you make your first Swans Down cake 


LOOK AT THE CRUST! Touch it! It is ever so crisp and 
tender .. . daintily thin... springy under your fingers! 








in what you save on other ingredients. And gives 
you... finer cake! 


Send for FREE Trial Package 


So sure are we that once you have tried Swans 
Down Cake Flour you will always use it, that we 
want to send you a generous trial package 
absolutely free. We will send also our 
booklet, “The Swans Down Way to Per- 
fect Cakes,” beautifully illustrated. Fill 
in and mail the coupon. 


SWANS 
DOWN 


CAKE FLOUR 


Sy, 








Swans Down makes an amazing difference, in crust alone! 


NOW CUT YOUR CAKE! Look at its grain. Did you ever 
see anything so fine and even? Swans Down cakes are so light 
and fluffy, that feathery is the only word to describe them! 


NEXT, BREAK OFF A MORSEL! press it gently, to feel 
its texture, so tender . . . so delicate! Never tough or 
“bready” ... Here is one of the most striking characteristics 
of Swans Down cake. It feels like velvet! 


AND NOW TASTE IT! Light... fine... delicious... 
here is cake worth the making! Here is... 
CARE AT 73 SBS zt 


FREE TRIAL PACKAG 


Swans Down Cake Flour Dept., 
General Foods, Limited, 
Sterling Tower, Toronto 2. 

Please send me free trial package and free booklet, 
“The Swans Down Way to Perfect Cakes.” 





$2-30M 
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y= hobbies and home crafts of women have 
always been among the foremost attractions at fall 
fairs—perhaps never more than now when the 
steady increase of manufactured products makes 
home industry a precious thing. The home crafts 
are divided into four sections for exhibition, needle- 
work, cookery, preserving and other hand crafts; but of the 
four I think that needlework and cookery are most popular 
with exhibitors. 

From the visitor’s point of view, however, there is no 
question that the needlework exhibits are far and away the 
most interesting. It is true that I have many times attended 
successful fairs where the needlework exhibits were neglig- 
ible, yet I feel that as an exhibit good needlework can com- 
mand attention and admiration to a far greater degree than 
cookery, preserving and other handcrafts. 

Cookery and preserving, while possessing many worthy 
exhibitive qualities, depend greatly upon their taste and 
table service; the other hand crafts are not sufficiently well 
known and standardized to cause more than favorable 
comment. 

While upon the subject of needlework, may I impress 
upon all women the necessity of ccntinuing to cultivate this 
beautiful art among the girls of Canada. Following as they 
do generations of women with trained fingers, fingers deft 
and nimble enough to handle the finest linen and the daint- 
iest silk, the girls of today can, if guided aright, apply their 
trained conceptions of color and design to produce newer 
forms of Canadian needlework. Indeed, all exhibits of 
women’s work are held chiefly in the interests of those who 
are following after. Consequently, every exhibit must show 
“standard” and “progress.” ‘‘Better yet’’ must be the 
motto for everybody. 

It is, therefore, the business of every judge to keep these 
facts before her while selecting the prize-winners. She 
judges on ideals, and her duties embrace guiding and ad- 
vising more than merely adjusting prize cards. This super- 
vision begins first in connection with the proper display of 
exhibits, and points are awarded on the general exhibit as a 
whole. The Department of Agriculture for British Columbia 
has instituted this method of marking to ensure a really 
good environment for display purposes. Good work cannot 
be shown to advantage in dark rooms or under cramped 
conditions, and exhibition committees are encouraged to 
provide adequate space and proper accommodation in order 
to attract a large entry list and fair, keen competition. 

The next aid to success is a good catalogue. I need 
hardly say how much a catalogue can make or break an 
exhibition. Old-fashioned lists compiled twenty-five 
years ago, badly worded requirements and loose rules, 
are the main causes of failure. An exhibition of women’s 
work is no place for articles that have outlived their 
usefulness. To prevent any “museum pieces” from 
creeping in, catalogues should be kept strictly up to date. 
Many places now appoint a special committee to watch 
the ladies’ magazines and stores for new ideas, at the 
same time scoring out old items which do not justify 
prizes. 

Catalogues must state exactly what is required. Thus, 
the term “‘bread rolls” is no guide in competitive circles. 
Either all kinds of bread rolls should be provided for in 
several classes, or else one, two, or more kinds should be 
mentioned. If only one kind can be awarded prizes, then 
it is best to state the commonest and most popular kind, 
as “plain bread rolls, yeast-raised.”” This gives no room 
for disappointment when fancy kinds are eliminated 
during the judging. 

Again, “sofa cushion” does not mean ‘‘cushion cover 
only,” for a sofa cushion is first judged on coziness and 
utility, while a cushion cover first depends upon design. 
The term “bedspread” includes so many incomparable 


omen s Work 
the Fall Fairs 


by AMY WARD 


Provincial Judge Women’s Work, 
Department of Agriculture, Victoria, B.C. 


Illustrated by EILEEN WEDD 


On what do the judges base their selection 


of prize-winners in the women s work section? 


Some practical tips of general value 


kinds of spreads that judging is impossible. A small cata- 
logue should call for one popular variety such as “em- 
broidered unbleached cotton bedspread.” A larger catalogue 
may include several kinds, but every kind should be properly 
designated or disappointment in some cases is inevitable. 

Further, ‘‘a pair of pillowslips’” means a matched pair, not 
two different kinds, even though the showing of two kinds 
may demand more detail of work and more choice in design. 

These few examples will show how much the wording of 
the catalogue bears on the proper entry of exhibits. Every 
term used should be discussed carefully before sending it to 
the printers. 

The third fault, : ‘loose rules,” must also be remedied by 
the special committee. A few strict rules which can be 
enforced by the same committee are better than a lengthy 
list which are only intended as warnings. 

Two of the best rules are: first, no exhibit may be staged 
after closing time; and second, no work showing hard wear 
or soiled surface may be entered. 

And so we come to the work of the individual. Dealing 
first with needlework, since most questions are asked about 
this section, let us follow each type briefly. 


Almost all catalogues ask for crocheting, and nearly all 
exhibitions resurrect some crocheted article that has lain in 
somebody’s bottom drawer since last exhibition. But 
crocheted articles have changed in style quite as much as 
dress and furniture within the last ten years. Fashion 
demands fine, interesting edges and dainty inserts either 
in all white or tinted thread, rather than the elaborate 
articles composed entirely of crochet thread. Simplicity, 
daintiness and effect are the watchwords to success when 
entering either single or collected crocheted articles. 


Unfortunately, although some exhibitions show 

splendid children’s entries, the average exhibit 

is far below standard when one considers the 
amount of money spent on education. 
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Knitting generally confines itself to wool to pro- 
duce an all-knitted article. Knitted socks offer keen 
competition at all fairs, and show splendid execution 
and finish. Knitted thread lace is still used on 
account of its fineness and texture, and when spar- 
ingly employed is very effective. 

Probably the most interesting class in needlework is the 
embroidery section. This class divides itself easily into two 
kinds, all-white and colored; and as the effects of the two 
kinds are so widely different they can never be classified or 
judged together. All-white embroidery depends entirely 
upon its suitable design and beautiful manipulation of stitch 
for effect. Colored embroidery offers more pitfalls than all- 
white embroidery. Yet home women have an innate sense 
of coziness, harmony and beauty, which when applied will 
develop something really lovely. There are two styles of 
color combination used—the gay, contrasting colors of the 
Orient and the exquisite, harmonious shades of the Occident. 
If one turns over the advertising pages of The Chatelaine or 
any other magazine, one will find that they offer splendid 
studies in color harmony. Even the remotest worker in 
Canada need not lack information on color schemes. 


Due regard should be given to the material employed and 
the intended use of the article. Elaborate stitchery should 
not be wasted on flour sacking, for instance, although this 
latter material is very suitable for simpler designs. Workers 
should always vision the ultimate purpose of an article 
when choosing designs. 

Machined quilts and hand-made quilts should have 
separate classes, and points should be allowed for the artistic 
piecing of fabrics. 

Rug-making ranks as one of the foremost handcrafts in 
Canada. Here again, color and design are of the utmost 
importance. Every kind of rug-making should have its own 
class. If only one section can be allowed, then the most 
popular kind made in the district should be chosen for 
competition. 

Other handcrafts, such as lampshade making, reed work 
and basketry, raffia work, sealing-wax work and crepe paper 
novelties, should be added to the prize list when there are 
enough competitors to’ justify awards. Otherwise, such 
crafts should be exhibited as hobbies and as such will no 
doubt arouse interest among the visitors and form aspirants 
for future competitions. 

Now we reach the food section and cookery heads the 

bili. The first item on this list is always bread, and 

commonplace as it is, bread is the most elusive of prize- 
winners. 

What is a loaf of bread? A recent conference on bakers’ 
bread took over a week to answer this seemingly simple 
question. As one who has witnessed much heartburning 
on the subject, I suggest that catalogues call for “‘a loaf 
of white bread, entire crust, baked in a two pound loaf 
tin.” This narrows down competition considerably and 
provides the exhibition with a good uniform display. 
Twin loaves, home-baked styles and family breads may 
all have separate classes, if necessary, but none of these 
should be judged in one section. Brown bread should be 
allotted a place before any extra variety and should be 
listed clearly. Whole wheat bread may also have a class, 
but this bread is more satisfactory when baked in one 
pound tins. A prize-winning loaf usually has an even, 
golden crust, not too deep, a well balanced shape, an even 
distribution of gas in cooking and a tender, light, crumb. 

Fruit cakes come next in popularity to breads, and to 
encourage good products a really good prize might be 
offered for both light and dark fruit cakes. Both kinds 
should be listed separately and a specified weight of not 
less than three pounds should be required. No decoration 
of any kind should be permitted, {Continued on page 32} 
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Modesty is Good Form 


Continued from page 4 


That evening Melford wrote to Messrs. 
Stubbs, telling them of the mistake that 
had been made, and asking in polite terms 
why the deuce they hadn’t been more care- 
ful. Messrs. Stubbs’s reply was courteous 
but vague. They sought to shuffle the 
responsibility on to Miss Goring—but 
perhaps I had better give the letter in full: 


Dear Sir, 

We beg to acknowledge yours of the 
8th inst., and in reply we beg to state 
that we were unaware that Miss Goring 
purposed renting the garden apart from 
the remainder of the property. 

We have written Miss Goring con- 
cerning the matter, but as we under- 
stand that she is at present travelling in 
America, it may be an appreciable time 
before her reply is received. 

In the meantime it would seem best 
if you could come to some temporary 
arrangement with the other claimant 
for the garden. Failing that, we will 
of course refund a fair portion of the 
total rent you have paid for the prop- 
erty. 

We are, dear sir, 

Your obedient servants, 
STUBBS and STUBBS.” 

“Confound it!’ said Melford when he 
had read this. “That leaves us exactly 
where we started! Come to an arrange- 
ment, be hanged! I want that garden and 
I mean to have it.” 

After breakfast he walked with the now 
nearly convalescent Pegasus down the lane 
to Salford’s Farm. In a near-by field he 
discovered Miss Featherstone. She was 
squatting before an easel with a palette 
knife between her teeth. 

Melford raised his cap. 

“Good morning. Any word from Miss 
Goring?” 

“Not yet. How’s Pegasus?” 

“Quite fit, thanks. But about the garden. 
That is what I got from Stubbs this morn- 
ing. 

Miss Featherstone glanced at the letter. 

“Thank you,” she handed it back. ‘“Then 
I propose to start breaking up the vacant 
soil tomorrow morning. You can help if 
you like.” 

“Thanks,” said Melford. “If you care to 
come up and do a spell of digging I should 
be very grateful. Come at nine sharp if 
you can.” 

“If I’m not punctual,”’ said Miss Feather- 
stone, surveying her canvas with her head 
on one side, “you'd better start without 
me. You'll be sure to dig the soil well back 
toward the fence, won’t you?” 

“Well, of all the cheek . ** Melford 
began and then, afraid of losing his temper, 
he strode away without finishing his sen- 
tence. Confound the girl, he thought to 
himself. Sitting there as cool as a cucumber 
and telling him what to do with his own 
garden. These painted, modern women 
if she’d been of his own sex he'd have given 
her what for! 

On the following morning he was up be- 
times. A cold bath, a hasty breakfast, then 
he rushed for the tool shed where the garden- 
ing implements were kept. Having selected 
a spade he hurried to the garden and was 
relieved to see that the coast was still clear. 
The enemy had not yet appeared. 

“She’s given it up as a bad job,” he 
thought, and proceeded to make the soil 
fly with a will. 

For half an hour he worked undisturbed. 
Then he hearded the dreaded squeak of the 
garden gate land saw Miss Featherstone 
bearing down on him, looking like a slim 
boy in riding breeches and tightly fitting 
sweater. She had a large manual on garden- 
ing under one arm and carried a brand new 
fork over her shoulder. 

“Good morning,” she called. “Glad to 
see you've started. You're doing that quite 
nicely.” f 

Melford consulted his watch. “You're 
late,” he said grimly. “Start on that patch 


” 


Over there, will you? Try to keep it level 
with mine.” | 

Miss Featherstone took no notice of the | 
order. She seated herself on the handle of a 
wheelbarrow and opened her gardening 
manual. 

“It says the soil should be loosened to a 
depth of two spits,” she informed him. 
‘What do they mean by ‘spits?’ I only know 
the sort navvies use on their hands and 
ladies mustn't do except when they’re with 
their dentists.” 

“A spit is the depth of the face of a spade 

about eight inches,’’ Melford said. “I 
can see you're not going to be of much 
use!”’ 

“My gardener is quite a well educated 
person,”’ Miss Featherstone murmured. ‘‘He 
can do anything in a garden except perhaps 
dig,” she added, watching him critically. 
“He can’t dig because he has to keep his 
gloves on lest he should dirty his hands.” 

“If you dug half as well as you talk you’d 
get a job at Hampton Court,” Melford 
retorted. ‘When you’ve quite finished 
putting powder on your face I suggest that 
you begin.” 

Miss Featherstone flared under her rouge. 

“You're abominable!”’ she cried. ‘‘What 
business is it of yours if I use cosmetics or 
not?” 

“Nothing,” said Melford. ‘That is to 
say as little as it is your business whether 
I wear gloves or not. I apologize for being 
personal, but you started it. That’s right. 
Go and stand on one of my worms!” 

“My worms!” Miss Featherstone echoed. 
“You omitted to say ‘brother,’ didn’t you?” 

“What I like about gardening is its 
soothing effect on the temper,’”’ Melford 
observed. ‘‘Who was it said, ‘We are nearer 
God’s heart in a garden than anywhere else 
on earth?’ ” 

“Someone who hadn’t met you,” Miss | 
Featherstone flashed. 

After that little breeze they worked in | 
silence for some time, each pretending that 
the other did not exist. The sun was hot 
and sweat poured down Melford’s thin face. 
But he dug on, clumsily but doggedly, 
trying not to envy the ease with which Miss | 
Featherstone caught him up and _ passed 
him. They both labored with the frantic zeal | 
of the amateur while Pegasus lay in the 
shade and devoured the second bandage | 
that morning. 

Miss Featherstone suddenly threw down 
her fork and approached Melford. 

“Look here,” she said, “we can’t go on in | 
this silly way. The sight of you juggling 
with that spade puts me off. And I expect | 
you'd be jolly glad to get rid of me.” 

“Well, of course, if you put it like that,”’ | 
Melford said. 

“Very well then. We must decide one 
way or the other, which of us is to have the 
garden. Obviously it’s no use waiting for 
Miss Goring to give the casting vote. Do| 
you play golf?” 

‘About as well as I dig.” 

“I’m not much good either, so that’s all 
right. There’s a course open to the public 
down at Nodesworth. Let’s play a round 
this afternoon—the winner to get the gar- 
den without any more palaver. Would you 
agree to that?” 

“But I’m so chivalrous,” Melford ob- 
jected. “Suppose my chivalry compelled 
me to let you win!” 

“Most unlikely from what I’ve seen of 
you,” said Miss Featherstone. ‘Anyway | 
it’s your look-out.” 

“All right. I'll agree if you promise not | 
to weep when you're beaten.” 

“I shan’t be beaten and I shan’t weep if | 
I am,” Miss Featherstone said. ‘Would | 
three o’clock suit you?” 

“Admirably. Aw revoir till then. 

“Au revoir.” With a curt nod Miss} 
Featherstone seized her manual of gardening 
and her new fork and took her departure. | 
Melford resumed his digging. Somehow it | 
seemed rather lonely work. He gave it up! 
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Ce are thrilled by the 

captivating taste of Colgate’s. 
Youngsters everywhere are glad 
to brush their teeth with this de- 
licious racing foam that always 
tastes so good. 


Dentists everywhere say that 
Colgate’s is the ideal dentifrice 
for children. It keeps their teeth 
ever so clean and with absolute 
safety, too! 


Colgate’s cleans with a washing 
action... its sparkling, bubbling 
foam sweeps over teeth and gums, 
surging down into 
tiny pits and fissures 
where food collects 
and where ordinary 
toothpaste cannot 
reach. It purifies and 
refreshes the entire 


When the toothbrush says 
“Good Morning” 


to their teeth 


“Good Morning, Good Morning,’ 
says Mr. Toothbrush. "Pleased to 
see you,” says every tiny little tooth. 
“We just have to smile when we 
have Colgate’s in the morning!” 
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mouth... polishes the teeth 
brilliantly, safely. 


Important! Colgate’s contains no 
drugs or medicaments which may 
derange the bowels or upset the 
digestion. This is a factor of prime 
importance with young children, 
as many mothers can testify. 


More dentists recommend Col- 
gate’s than any other toothpaste 
... be guided by their advice, 
which is based on twenty-six 
years of experience with this 
wonderful dentifrice. 





FREE: to Mothers—This makes Toothbrushing a Game! 


delightful littlechild’s bookabout 
the adventures of Bob and Betty 
on the Way to Happytown. In it 
is a toothbrushing chart which 
appeals to the child’s play in- 
stinct... and offers a reward for 





brushing teeth regularly. It is 
approved by educators and helps 
you to teach your children the 
clean teeth habit. Mail the 
coupon and get this book— 
free—with a free trial tube of 
Colgate’s. 


Colgate, Dept. T-2084, 64 Natalie Street, Toronto 8. 


Please send me “The Way to Happytown” and free trial supply of Ribbon Dental Cream 
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Nasturtium designs for window 
curtains. The wax transfer pat- 
tern ts 570x at 32 cents. 


by RUBY 
SHORT McKIM 


F ALL is ahead of us with its long, 
cool days, and the activity we abandoned 
in the summer for the out-of-doors is just 
beginning to beckon around the corner. 
Now is the time, when we are filled to the 
brim with stored up sun-energy, to attack 
that pressing bazaar question. There are 
not many weeks before bazaar time rolls 
around, and if we are to meet it with any 
kind of a clear conscience, we should 
really begin now to make little articles to 
attract the wandering buyer. 

Christmas, too, is just a little farther 
ahead, and anybody who has ever man- 
aged to avoid the last minute gift bogey, 
will know the satisfaction of having broken 
the back of the hand-made gift list ‘’way 
back in September.” 

That is why we have assembled for this 
month some particularly effective handi- 
crafts. 

To start off with, we are offering a new 
fall “gift to the house” in the form of some nasturtium 
designs for window curtains. They are most charming 
when worked up either in outline stitch or with crewel 
embroidery. We are supplying simply the wax transfer 
pattern in order that you may stamp it upon any material 
you choose. As a suggestion, theatrical gauze is excellent 
material to use if you can find it available near you. It is 
very durable, although quite sheer, and it is admirably 
suited to the dainty nasturtium design illustrated. The 
nasturtium, incidentally, is a happy choice for curtain 
decoration, since its warm, bright colors will blend happily 
into practically any living room and bring cheer into the 
room on the dullest of dull days. 

The wax transfers we supply are sufficient to stamp two 
curtains. This is number 570x and will be sent to you for 
thirty-two cents. 


A®’ A luncheon or bridge set, either for the home or as a 
gift, number 577 is charming. We have selected a very 
fine green art cloth for this number, for we feel that the 
design is well worth good quality material to work it on. 
A Calla Lily in white appliqué on cool green; embroidery is 
white and copper and dull green—there is exquisite harmony 
of tone in the colors selected. Each set is a stamped thirty- 
six inch square cloth with four twelve inch napkins and 
includes white appliqués for the designs. Number 577 is 
$1.34. 


"THE fascinating design up in the top right hand corner 
is a book plate for children’s books. Children would 
love to hand-color it themselves and paste it carefully into 
their first books of adventure and fairy tales. There are 
twenty-five in a package—enough for the beginnings of a 


Harp asi 


Feather Circles 


; Handicrafts for 
the F all Bazaars 


If we would avoid the last 


now 1s the time to make little gilts 
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minute rush, 


Peacock Fan 256 











An attractive quilt made by combining three patterns, 
the Harp, the Feather Circle and the Pezcock Fan. 


young library. Of course, the 
big feature of these quaint 
book plates is that there is a 
large space left at the bottom 
in order that the proud owner 
may write in his name. 

The set of twenty-five book 
plates are three by four and a 
half inches each in size, 
drawn on India tint cover 
stock which is especially good 
for hand painting. Order by 
number 676x. The packet of 
twenty-five is 54 cents. 


HE last and most am- 

bitious undertaking we 
are offering is a quilt in three 
different patterns. It can, of 
course, if preferred, be worked 
out in the one design, but 
since all three patterns shown 
harmonize together and con- 
tribute to each other’s charm, 
we are suggesting that the 
Harp Pattern, the Feather 
Circle and the Peacock Fan 
be used together. They make 
a quilt suitable for the dain- 





A luncheon or bridge set stamped on fine green 


arl cloth. Number 577, $1.34 
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Number 676x is a set of twenty- 
five children’s book plates for hand 
coloring. The set is 54 cents 


tiest of bedrooms. Perforated patterns are 
very successful when the same design is 
to be used a number of times. They are 
made on tough, high grade paper, so that 
they will last for many stampings if they 
are handled with care. 

Besides the Harp, Feather and Peacock 
Fan patterns shown, we have a large 
selection of other perforated quilt patterns 
available, and also a supply of stamping 
paste which has been found to be most 
effective in stamping. In each box there is 
enough paste to last for many stampings. 
Order as number 206, 25 cents. 

Here is a list of some of our perforated 
quilting patterns: 

251—Harp Pattern (14 inches exact 
Use on blocks up to 17 inches), 37 cents. 

253—Feather Circle 10 or 14 inches 
(state size wanted ), 25 cents. 

256—Peacock Fan for borders (7 inches 
high), 25 cents. 

205—Conventionalize Rose and Blue- 
bell will space into a 14-inch block or can 
be used singly on borderor corners, 32 cents. 

250—Dove of Peace (for blocks from 11 
to 14 inches square), 25 cents. 

254—-Pineapple Design (7 x 9), 32 cents. 

255—Lace Vein Feather Right and Left 
patterns, each 4 by 10, 32 cents. 
253—Feather Circle 3 or 6 inches (state 
size wanted), 25 cents. 
257—Narrow Cable for 3- 
inch band, 25 cents. 
258—Wide Cable for 6- 
inch band, 32 cents. 
269--Conventional design 
7!% inches square, 32 cents. 
633-—Tulip Pattern (for 9- 
inch block or larger), 25 cents. 
634—Corner and Border 
Pattern to match tulip square 
32 cents. 


‘ 
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Other Handicraft Patterns 
Supplied on Order 


516—A Dutch doll bag for 
mending or dainty laundry. 
This is an ideal gift or bazaar 
handicraft. It is simple to 
make, since all instructions 
and complete pattern for 
stamping and cutting parts 
are included. The materials 
needed may be salvaged from 
the scrap bag or remnant 
counter. The price is 36 cents 
postpaid. 

108x—-Six charming little 
Dutch designs for stamping 
on towelling. They are suit- 
able for either hand or dish 
towels. {Continued on page 30} 
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The Mastery of Auction and 
Contract Bridge 


by XAVIER BAILET 


F ALL the sad things that can happen 

at bridge, the saddest is undoubtedly 

to find one of your opponents with 
four or five trumps and consequently nearly 
as strong as you are in the suit you have 
chosen yourself. 

Some players of the old school still think 
that the best way to guard against this 
eventuality is to restrict the bidding to suits 
of five or more cards headed by Ace or 
King-Queen, and what they call Normal 
Trump Support consists of three little 
trumps or two to the Queen (xxx or Qx). 

The modern theory of bidding has no 
quarrel with these requirements, but it has 
improved on them somewhat. 

The reason for choosing a suit with five 
cards of it in the hand of the Declarer and 
three in the Dummy, is to have, or easily 
gain, as much command of the trumps as can 
reasonably be expected with eight trumps 
in the combined hands. But, if this is the 
only object of this style of bidding, we saw 
in last month’s article that eight trumps can 
be far more useful when they are divided 
equally in the hands of the Declarer and 
the Dummy. 

The greatest objection to restricting the 
bidding to five-card suits is that too many 
hands are played at No Trumps which 
would fare much better at a suit declaration, 
but the trouble generally comes from lack 
of discrimination in the choice of the trump 
suit. For this, the partner of the Declarer 
is principally to blame when he raises with- 
out adequate trump support, but the De- 
clarer himself often conveysa false impression 
of strength by rebidding a five-card suit 
which his partner has failed to assist the 
first time. 

In the system of bidding known as the 
Approach System, Normal Trump Support 
consists of four little trumps or three to an 
honor as good as the Queen (x x x X or 
Q x x) and although these requirements may 
seem high, I assure you it is quite a relief 
to find a generous supply of trumps in the 
Dummy when your partner has raised you 
two or three times and your opponents have 
expressed the opinion that you have gone 
too far. 

Conventions 


Do you like ‘‘Conventions?” 

Whether you like them or not, you are 
using them every minute and no card game 
is possible without them. When you were 
first introduced to bridge you were told 
that the ranking value of the suits was 
Spades, Hearts, Diamonds and Clubs but 
you must admit that bridge would still be 
bridge if the order were reversed. 

As far as bidding is concerned, there must 
be a basis of understanding between part- 
ners and those who ‘‘do not believe in Con- 
ventions” simply admit that they do not 
understand the bidding and do not care 
whether they are understood or not. 


The Approach System 


The Approach System is based on com- 
mon sense and on the fact that the original 
bid is not necessarily the final declaration. 

Suppose the Dealer picks up the following 
_— Anybod ill bid O 

nybody wi i ne 
© 410964 Spade with that hand, but 


v K Q?7 it does not follow that the 
¢Q J 10 hand will be played at 
& 85 Spades. 


A bid of One Spade in this case, simply 
indicates a fair suit in Spades with the 
possibility of taking at least four tricks if 
Spades are trumps, but the hand will not 
produce game unless partner has at least 
Normal Trump Support (x x x or Q x) and 
I need not point out that Q x or even x x X 
may be a little light. 

On the other hand, if partner bids Two 
Hearts or Two Diamonds, your hand may 
be very useful to him, and, if he bids Two 


Clubs, you will probably go game in No 
Trumps. 

But suppose your partner remains silent 
and your opponents get the Final Declara- 
tion in Hearts, Diamonds, Clubs or No 
Trumps. Your Spades may have very little 
value, but your hand will nevertheless be 
able to take between two and three tricks. 

So, in the final analysis, your Original 
Bid of One Spade was only a tentative bid 
and showed in addition to a fair Spade 
suit, that you felt reasonably certain of 
taking between two and three tricks what- 
ever the outcome, and this brings us to the 
modern theory of bidding. 

How Tricks are Taken 


If you observe the play of the hands, you 
will notice that the high cards—Aces, Kings, 


King-Queens, Queen-Jacks—generally take | 
eight or nine tricks out of thirteen. Two or | 


three tricks are taken by small trumps, and 
two or three by small cards of long suits in 
the hand of the Declarer or of Dummy. 

The most important thing in a declara- 
tion, then, is the trick taking possibility of 
the high cards, because normally, high cards 
will take tricks at any declaration, while 
long trumps or small cards of established 
suits are of use to the Declarer only. 

Yet, the Original Bidder must not lose 
sight of the fact that he may become the 
Declarer and he must be prepared to play 
the hand at his own declaration. Con- 
sequently, his hand must contain at least 
four tricks if the suit he has named becomes 


trumps, and he must trust to luck—or | 


better, to normal distribution—that the 
other three tricks necessary to fulfill a 
bid of One will be found in the hand of his 
partner. 


Three Elements of Valuation 


The three things to consider before making | 
an Original Bid are, in order of importance: | 


1. The high cards in any or every suit. 

2. The suit that may become trumps. 

3. The side-suits. 

1. Unless the hand contains at least two 
and one-half high-card tricks, it is not worth 
bidding because it is not better than an 
average hand. Some people still think that 
length justifies an Original Bid but they fail 
to realize that if the opponents have enough 
Aces and Kings between them they will 
easily save game or defeat the contract long 
before the trumps come into play. 

2. The suit that may become trumps 


with emphasis on the may—should be just | 
good enough to be playable in case every- | 


body passes and it does not matter much 
whether it is of four or five cards until part- 
ner has signified his approval of it. How- 
ever, it must not fall below a minimum 
standard which will be given below. 

3. The side-suits have no place in the 
Original Bid and their value is taken into 
account only when partner has spoken. 

The first thing to do, then, is to estimate 


the trick-taking value of the high cards and | 


the following table, originated by Mr. Ely 
Culbertson, has been found most accurate. 


Culbertson Table of High-Card Tricks 


Vy 1 
Any K x Any Ace 
Any Q J x Any K-Q 
Q x plus J x Any K J x 


Any K x plus Q x 


in different suits 


in different suits 


1Y% 2 
Any AQ AnyvAK 
Any A J 10 
Any K Q 10 
Note.--No more than two tricks in one 


suit can reasonably be expected against an 
adverse suit declaration. 
{To be continued next month} 
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Your poise and charm 
are safe with this 
deodorizing protection 
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Round, tapered corners keep Kotex always 


Because Kotex deodorizes .. . is 
inconspicuous ... stays light and 
cool for hours ... it is really neces- 
sary to your poise and comfort. 


inconspicuous. And you dispose of it as 
easily as tissue. Just ask for ‘‘a package of 
Kotex’’ at any drug, dry goods or department 
store. Kotex Company of Canada, Visnlend. 


ON'’T sacrifice your feminine charm for 
one single day. Kotex protects when 
daintiness is especially difficult. 

All through every Kotex pad a wonderful 
deodorant is sprinkled. This deodorant is 
your protection. It is safe and gentle. . 
soothing, even. . .yet deodorizes as ane as 
the pad is worn. What a priceless comfort. 


Meantime, Kotex gives a degree of comfort 
that seems almost miraculous. This is largely 
due to its unique filler, Cellucotton (not 
cotton) absorbent wadding. 

This wadding is not cotton, but a cellulose 
substance which absorbs five times as much 
as an equal weight of finest cotton! 


Do you realize what this means? It means 
your Kotex pad can be five times lighter than 
any cotton pad, and give equal protection. 

Kotex keeps its original delicacy an 
amazingly long time. It is made of sheer 
layers, laid lengthwise. These layers permit 
free circulation of air, and carry moisture 
swiftly away from the surface. This method 
of absorption is important both to comfort 
and hygiene. 


IN HOSPITALS 


Canada’s leading hospitals use the very 
same absorbent of which Kotex is made. 


Kotex is soft... Not a deceptive soft- 
ness, that soon packs into chafing hard- 
ness. But a delicate, fleecy softness 
that lasts for hours. 


Safe, secure...keeps your mind at 
ease. 


Deodorizes...safely, thoroughly, by 
a special process. 


Disposable, instantly, completely. 


Regular Kotex—60c for 12 
Kotex Super-Size—75c for 12 





MADE IN CANADA 


KOTEX 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 
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For 3 FREE KOTEX Samples 


Send this coupon to:—Ellen J. Buckland, R.N., 
330 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 


You may send 3 samples of Kotex and book, 
‘*Personal Hygiene’, in plain envelope. 


ee 
i 
Mail coupon now for 
THREE samples of Kotex and City Vs a ee Prov 1235 
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valuable book on women’s 
hygiene . . REE. 








How long will those teeth 


be safe? A out of 
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ee may be so gleaming white, yet at their 
roots the infection of pyorrhea is at work. 


This sly disease works at the foundation of the 
teeth. It starts with the gums, which become spongy 
and tender. It spreads along the roots of the teeth 
and loosens them in their sockets. 


Before pyorrhea gets a start, adopt Forhan’s as your 
dentifrice. It is safe and mild for cleansing teeth— 
even for children. And used with massage at time of 
brushing, it keeps the gums firm, helps to restore them 
to health when they are already tender. Forhan’s was 
originated by a dentist, R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., who 
specialized in the treatment of pyorrhea. Full direc- 
tions with every tube. Invest 35¢ or 60¢ now in this 
protection. Forhan’s Limited, Montreal. 


Forhan’s 


for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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after a time and went indoors where he read 
the papers until Mrs. Kemp appeared with 
lunch. 


AY IER the meal he rummaged in his 
kit until he had unearthed a rather 
decrepit bag of golf clubs. Armed with 
these rusty implements he walked down to 
the Nodesworth golf course where he found 
Miss Featherstone awaiting him at the 
first tee. A spin of a penny gave her the 
honor. 

“Jove!” said Melford. “I thought you 
said you weren’t much good.” 

Her drive had been of the genus ‘‘peach.” 
Low and straight, it had screamed down 

| the fairway, travelling a good two hundred 
| and fifty yards before it came to rest on the 
edge of the green. 

“I was being modest when I said that,” 

|Miss Featherstone said. ‘‘Weren’t you 
being modest too?” 

“Wait and see,” said Melford. 

He teed up his ball, addressed himself 
with care, swung and missed completely. 
Three times the same thing happened. The 
caddies giggled and Miss Featherstone 
looked away. 

“Try taking your gloves off,” she sug- 
gested. 

“I won't,” said Melford. 
that time.” 

He had. The ball had trickled down the 
slope to the right of the fairway for nearly 
forty yards. 

‘‘What are you now?” Miss Featherstone 
asked about ten minutes later. 

“Seventeen, I think. You're one, aren't 
you?” 

“T believe so.” 

“Then I pick up. You can have the first 

| hole. I don’t want it.” 

“Thank you.” 

| The same farce happened at the second, 

| third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 

| ninth and tenth holes. Then Miss Feather- 

| stone, whose average had been four, picked 

up her ball and placed it in her golf bag. 
“Thank you for letting me have the 

garden,” she said. ‘“‘Most chivalrous of you.” 
“I have seldom felt less chivalrous,” Mel- 

ford assured her. ‘As a matter of fact I 

was playing rather well for me, but I was 

beaten by a superior player. Mind if I sit 

| down for a minute or two?” 

Miss Featherstone eyed him-in sudden 

|concern. ‘‘Feeling green?” 
“A bit fagged, that’s all. 

to wait.” 

| “I'll walk back with you.” 

“Is that a promise or a threat?” 

“This author is always original,” said 
Miss Featherstone, using her powder puff. 

At the end of five minutes Melford pro- 
fessed himself recovered and they left the 
links side by side. The lane back to River 
Song, which lay between Salford Farm and 
Nodesworth, was steep and rutty. Rather 
to Melford’s relief Miss Featherstone de- 
clared that she had rubbed her heel and 
could only walk very slowly. 

“You can go on if you like,” she said. 

“I’m in no hurry,” Melford said. 

Half a mile along the lane, they came 
across a sight common enough in the war 
years but something of a rarity in time of 
peace. A platoon of soldiers, evidently on a 

cross-country route march, had fallen out 
for a rest by the side of the lane. They were 
commanded by a much bemedalled ser- 
geant who stared at Melford. 
“Fall in,” the sergeant barked suddenly. 
Cigarettes were cast aside; equipment was 


“Ah! I hit it 


Don’t trouble 
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hastily buckled. The platoon fell in ranks. 

“Slo-ope hipe!”’ roared the sergeant. 

Crash, crash, crash. Forty rifles jumped 
to forty shoulders as one. 

“Pre-sent hipe!”’ 

Crash, crash, crash, out went the rifles 
to the present. The sergeant expanded like 
a frog and stood rigidly at the salute. 

““Confounded ass!” said Melford. ‘‘Pay- 
ing compliments upon the line of march! 
Whatever next?” 

Nevertheless he went forward, slapped 
the swollen sergeant upon the shoulder, and 
shook his hand. Then he made the platoon 
order arms and “‘stand easy,” and went 
down the ranks shaking hands with each 
man. Miss Featherstone slipped past be- 
tween the rear rank and the bank. She saw 
the numerals on the men’s shoulders and 
heard what the sergeant said to Melford 

Two hundred yards farther down the lane 
he rejoined her. She turned a furious face. 

“Those men belonged to the Southshires,” 
she said. ‘I’ve put two and two together.” 

“That was rash of you,” said Melford. 

Miss Featherstone began to walk very 
fast. ‘“‘We,”’ she said furiously, ‘‘are a 
strong, modest, he-man. Knowing that 
we are really Brigadier-General Hartley 
Melford, V. C., D. S. O. and bar, generally 
known as the cursing V. C., we—” 

“Stop,” said Melford. 

“Why?” 

“You've forgotten my O. B. E. You must 
be more accurate.” 

“Oh, we are funny,” said Miss Feather- 
stone. ‘‘We know that we've been paralyzed 
in both arms and have got two artificial 
fingers, so we wear gloves and smile smug 
little smiles to ourselves when people wonder 
why we can’t dig and can’t play golf. Mod- 
esty is such good form! I suppose,’’ she 
added bitterly, ‘“‘you hoped I was going to 
behave like one of your beastly heroines 
and put my hand on your sleeve and say 
how sorry I was! Well, I’m jolly well not 
going to do anything of the sort, Brigadier- 
General Hartley Melford V. C., D. S. O.” 

“And O. B. E.”’ said Melford. 

“Beast !’’ said Miss Featherstone, blowing 
her nose. 

They walked on in silence. Melford, who 
had fallen somewhat behind, chuckled. 

“T’ve been putting two and two together.” 
he said happily. ‘“‘There can’t be two Lady 
Valerie Featherstones.”’ 

“You've been prying!” 
cried. 

“I’ve been reading the name on the label 
on your golf bag. Lady Valerie Feather- 
stone—let me see now. Wasn’t she made a 
Dame of the British Empire for dragging 
three wounded Tommies out of a burning 
ambulance under fire? If I remember rightly, 
she was rather badly burned about the face 
and neck in doing it. Oh, we are modest! 
We do smile smug little smiles when people 
wonder why we use cosmetics, don’t we?” 

“T hate you,” said Miss Featherstone. 
“And if,” Melford said calmly, “Lady 
Valerie thinks I’m going to behave like one 
of my beastly heroes and kiss the powder 
that conceals a most honorable scar and 
say how sorry I am, she’s perfectly right. 
Who said life didn’t plagiarize fiction?” 

“You dare!”’ cried Miss Featherstone. 

“We O. B. E.’s dare anything,” said Mel- 
ford and kissed her full upon the mouth. 
And as twenty minutes later Mrs. Kemp 
overheard them amicably discussing what 
they would do with “our” garden, perhaps 
Miss Featherstone—or rather Lady Valerie 

was not so very angry after all. 


Miss Featherstone 


Handicrafts for Fall Bazaars 


Continued from page 28 


There is a small Dutch boy and a small 
Dutch girl, a windmill, a cottage, a boat 
with sails spread to the breeze, and a little 
dog-drawn Dutch cart. The wax transfers 
are 25 cents. 

102—An attractive set of monograms 
obtainable in any letter and embellished 
with a pretty flower design. Transfer pat- 
terns consist of twelve of any one letter in 
two inch size and twelve in three inch size. 
The price is 37 cents postpaid. 


216--We have grouped on one pattern 
transfers for half a dozen matching sets of 
gowns or pyjamas, or other lingerie. No 
cutting patterns are included, but a chart 
that shows how to get a gown and com- 
bination from two and one-half yards of 
forty inch material, together with color and 
stitch instructions accompanies each order. 
The designs are smart and most original. 
The price is 26 cents. 
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‘Eke Pp romise at Beauty 


v . p 
Getting back to normal after summer 


by MAB 


EPTEMBER, to most of us, signifies a 
Sime in which we settle down to a busy 

life after holiday ventures. If the 
summer holiday has been a success, we are 
at this time able to look back upon it as a 
time of gaiety and joyous renewal, a time of 
relaxation when we were able to saturate 
our bodies with sunshine, and rest our 
minds so that the busy life ahead could be 
attacked with new vigor. 

Summer holidays very often have the 
happy effect of turning attention to untried 
forms of exercise. One of my acquaintances 
who has been struggling for some time to 
discipline what she calls her “aggressive 
abdomen” has learned to swim this year, 
and to her unbounded joy has found that 
her efforts in this direction are making her 
slim. She tells me that she is planning to 
continue this exercise in a city swimming 
tank when she comes to town, so that she 
may be able to keep down her tendency to 
excess fat. The movements required to 
keep going in water that is beyond one’s 
depth, exercises practically every muscle in 
the body without undue strain and thus 
disperses the extra layers of flesh that linger 
in the static parts because they have had 
no definite urge to move on. 


Unless exercise is definitely planned for in 
the summer holiday, September may find us 
with flesh crowding our sleeves and making 
bulges in other more noticeable portions of 
the figure. It is a good idea to keep tab on 
one’s weight so that the pounds need not 
creep upon us unawares. The consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished in all reducing is 
to arrive at normal weight. Few people, I 
find, know what this weight should be 
which makes us feel at our best and look 
our best. The weight table which follows 
may provide some guide for the uncertain. 
It has been compiled by one of our insurance 
companies, and is based on medical inves- 
tigation made upon thousands of women 
who have been accepted as life risks. 

We are always hearing about the un- 
pleasant and ungraceful effect of fat. But a 
word might be said about hollow cheeks and 
aggressive bones which are just as unbecom- 


ing as outsize tummies and hips. In fact, 
most people would rather see over-generous 
proportions than a stringy throat, shin-bone 
arms and thin shanks. In the case of either 
the over-weight or under-weight woman, the 
table on this page may be looked upon as a 
general guide, with a leeway of a few pounds 
either way, depending upon conditions. 

There is practically no difference in the 
chart from the weights given under the 
different headings for those from fifty years 
of age to fifty-five, so I have not added the 
figures for these five years. There are of 
course, some factors to be taken into 
account in determining what one’s weight 
should be. A person with large bones might | 
weigh the same as one with small bones, and 
the former might we well proportioned and 
the latter appear to be too fat. Common 
sense must come to the rescue in such 
cases, and the chart considered only as a 
general basis of weight. 

Life is very hard for the too thin or the 
too fat in spite of the many aids for their 
benefit which are constantly advertised. It 
is so unfortunate that fat people are addicted 
to the foods that the thin dislike, and vice 
versa. One of my fat friends who has been 
existing for some time on oil-less salads, 
sugarless and creamless coffee and lean 
meat says that she thinks such food should 


| 


fat one being deluded into the belief that 
she is consuming delectable viands, such as 
whipped cream, pastries, cakes and the like! 

It is rather fortunate that the same type 
of exercise is in most cases good for fat and 
thin alike. Swimming is one of these. The 
stretching and breathing required to carry 
us along in the water will fill out bony 
necks, sunken faces, and bony arms, just 
as it will bring back to normal those who 
have sunk into fatty degeneration. 

A seeming thinness is what is really | 
required today. Good health and fashion | 
call for curves without fat, and this condi- | 
tion can be achieved by the too fat or the | 
too thin only by intelligent attention to | 
food and exercise. Do not be too impatient | 
for results; it’s the daily, steady worker who | 
succeeds. 





Film 


is found by dental 
research to discolor 
teethand foster seri- 
ous tooth disorders. 
You must remove it 
twice each day to 

keep teeth lovely, 











Each year 
be served with a course in hypnotism, the | New Miullions Discover 


this priceless secret 


of removing film from teeth 


, | SHE public at large is learning much 
about the care of teeth. Diet, it 
knows, plays an important part in de- 
veloping resistance to decay and other 
troubles. 
Frequent visits to the dentist have be- 
come a widely practiced safety measure. 
And, in the care of teeth at home, 


people by the scores of thousands are 
| discovering the miracle that follows a 


A Weight Chart for Women, (Allowing for ordinary dress without top coat.) 
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new and modern method. 


Film must be removed from teeth 
On your teeth there is a stubborn, cling- 
ing film. That film absorbs the stains 
from food and smoking—teeth become 
cloudy and unsightly. 

Film harbors the germs that cause de- 
cay and other troubles and glues them 
to the teeth. To protect teeth and keep 
them lovely, film must be removed. 

To do that more effectively than by 
any other method except your dentist’s 
cleaning, Pepsodent was developed. 
That’s why it is called the special film- 
removing tooth paste. 

Pepsodent contains no pumice, no 
harmful grit or crude abrasives. It has 
a gentle action that protects the delicate 
enamel, It is SAFE... Yet it removes 
film where ordinary methods fail. 

Try Pepsodent today—it is an im- 
portant adjunct in possessing lovelier, 
healthier teeth through life. 


9.09 America’s most popu- 
Amos n Andy lar radio feature. On 
the air every night except Sunday over N. B. C. 
network. 7:00 p. m., Eastern Daylight time— 
10:30 p. m., Central Daylight time—8:30 p.m., 
Mountain Standard time—7:30 p. m., Pacific 
Coast time. 


Pepsodent 


the tooth paste which presents you with the Amos’n’ Andy radio program 


DO THESE THREE THINGS 
to have strong, healthy teeth 





] Follow this diet daily: one or two 

eggs, raw fruit, fresh vegetables, 
head lettuce, cabbage or celery. Y2 lemon 
with orange juice. One quart of milk. 








3 See your dentist at least twice a year. 
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MAKERS OF QUALITY BAGGAGE FOR MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS 








Sports are hard on your hands unless you 


protect them with Hinds! 


ANDS cannot stand constant ex- 
H posure to wind, hot summersun, 
and salt water, unless they are pro- 
tected. Wind and water dry the skin, 
beating suns coarsen it, adventures 
into the rough for lost balls scratch 
and toughen your fingers. 

But fear for your hands need never 
spoil the joy of summer sports if 


HINDS 


“Honey (5 
Almond 


you use the soothing protection of 
Hinds Cream. 

Use it generously before you goout, 
after you come in—and your hands 
will be soft and smooth through the 
happy outdoor summer season. 


A. S. Hinds Co. (Limited) Canada 


9 Davies Avenue, Toronto 8, Canada 
Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto 
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CREAM 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| the middle, 


Women’s Work at 
Fall Fairs 


Continued from page 26 


for all cakes must be cut, preferably through | 
A fruit cake may be 


for judging. 


| properly judged on general appearance with 


| might be a cake decoration class. 





| the crumb is loose, 


not too thick a crust, a moist crumb, a 
level top, even distribution of fruit, richness 
and flavor. 

A beautiful addition to the cake display 
Other 
classes may include sponge cake, madeira 
cake and layer cake. From these varieties 
spring many others such as chocolate cake, 
devil’s food, seed cake, angel cake and jelly 
roll, but the special committee should decide 
how many kinds may be enumerated in the 
prize list. 

To give a few general rules on standards, 
sponge cakes must not be iced, and sponge 
cake mixture cannot be entered as layer 
cake, when a section is already provided for 
sponge cake. The crust of the latter is ligi.t 
brown, of medium thickness. The top 1s 
slightly rounded rather than depressed a1.d 
tender, and velvety. 





Madeira cake is also shown without icing. | 


The crust is tender and smooth, 


thick, and of a golden brown color. A level 


not too | 


top and a fine, even crumb, giving a light- | 


weight appearance in proportion to the 
ingredients used, distinguish it from other 
cakes of light mixtures. 

Layer cakes offer great variety and are 
popular at all fairs. Many prizes in this 


section are great incentives to originality, | 


and points are allowed for icings, fillings, 
and general decoration. The prize-winning 


| layer cake, in addition to its unique flavor 


and appearance, is never soggy nor yet too 
brittle. 

Classes for small cakes might be chosen at 
the discretion of the special committee. In 


| assorted cakes variety and originality, of | 


course, help the exhibitor to get a notch | 


ahead. 
The pie secticn, strange to say, is usually 


| the weakest exhibit of the cookery display. 


One reason for this seems to be the fact that 
most fruit pies do not carry well. It is, 
therefore, wise to limit the prize list to a few 
general kinds which are not too juicy, such 
as apple pie, double crust; lemon pie, single 
crust; and deep fruit pie, in dish, upper crust 
only. 

The canning and preserving display offers 
an entirely different aspect from cookery 
and can be made one of the most attractive 
corners of the exhibition. Insistence should 
be made upon regulation sealers and proper 
jelly glasses. The committee should decide 
upon a standardized sealer for each type of 
preserve 
ables and pints for jams, pickles and sauces, 
for example. The committee should then 
decide which types of foods are best adapted 
to canning, preserving or jellying. 

Perfect sealing is absolutely necessary in 
canning, to prevent the entrance of molds, 
yeasts, and bacteria which not only destroy 
the flavor, but decompose the contents and 
make them actually injurious. In the case 
of two perfectly sealed jars, the 
would be the one with the best canning 


results, in which bright color, clarity, pack, 
and proper cooking, are predominating | 
features. 


Jams and jellies should show neither syrup 
nor caramel. The color should be bright 
and the flavor fruity. Both jam and jelly 
should retain shape when removed from a 
spoon, but no crystals of sugar should be 
present. 

Perhaps the most important section of 
women’s work exhibitions are the efforts of 
the juniors. Unfortunately, although some 
exhibitions show splendid children’s entries, 
the average exhibit is far below standard 
when one considers the large amount of 
money being spent annually on education. 
Women’s arts and crafts should be on an 
equal basis with ancient history and geogra- 
phy on every school calendar. Every girl 
should have opportunity to excel as a home- 
maker and contribute to the high standard 
of our exhibitions. 


quarts for fruits, meats and veget- | 


| 
| 
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—riding, strolling, shopping—a 
panorama of beauty streams thru 
this famous street of fashion. Thru 
Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, you can 
possess a skin and complexion that 
even the most attractive there, 
would be proud to have. 

Try it tonight. With the very 
first touch a fascinating, clec 
pearly appearance of sediant 
beauty is revealed. Will not rub 
off, streak or spot. 


ORIENTAL 


White, Flesh, CR and EAM Tan Shades 
Send 10c. for Trial Size 54 
Ferd. T. Hopkins & Son, Montreal, Que. 





A Charmi 





A very chic felt hat of the new 
season’s style, selected from HALLAM'S 
NEW FASHION BOOK, which contains 
about 300 illustrations of the newest 
styles for Fall and Winter in women’s 
and misses’ coats, dresses, hats, shoes, 
hosiery, lingerie, fur coats and chokers. 
This modern fashion book will be 
cheerfully sent on request 


FREE TO OUR 


Simply write to— READERS 


Hallam Mail Order Corporation, Limited 
416 Hallam Building, —_—— 


Acai Fat This Way 


No matter 
much you hate 





fat you are or how 
and walk 


ear a 
to get out 


| a couple of miles— 


winner | 


If you will take half a teaspoon of 


Kruschen Salts in a glass of hot water 
|every morning for 30 days— 





| ambition. 


|and you’ll sleep like a top. 


You will feel so good—so energetic, 
and the urge for activity will be so 
great that you will immensely enjoy 
a daily walk of several miles — and 
lose fat. 

Why will Kruschen Salts make this 
great change for the better in me— 
it is natural for you to ask. 

Because Kruschen is a blend of the 
six vitalizing salts Nature says your 
aoe must have to keep every organ, 
gland and nerve in the body buoyantly 
healthy. 

While you are losing fat you will be 
gaining in energy—in endurance—in 
Your skin will grow clearer, 
and your eyes will sparkle with the 
good health that Kruschen brings. 
The old arm chair won’t hold you any 
more—you'll want to be up and doing— 
you’ll enjoy work and active recreation 
You’ll lose 
fat, and probably live years longer. 
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THE HOME BUREAU 


A department to solve our readers’ 


interior decoration problems 


Conducted by ANNE ELIZABETH WILSON 


HERE seems to be such an infinite 

vartely in the problems which you 

solve each month that I am wondering 
if you can help me. Is there anything I can 
do with a walnut table-top to give it a good 
Jinish which will not smear and show marks 
every lime it ts touched? The table in ques- 
tion 1s a moderately priced gateleg which we 
use in the dining room. I was never satis- 
fied with it as it smeared whenever I cleaned 
it, and although I use a pad beneath the 
tablecloth, marks developed after meals. Fi- 
nally, I had it refinished and am sorry I 
did so, for its last state is worse than the 
first. It was positively sticky when it came 
back, and as I had enough trouble getting it 
back—we had no other table for meals—I de- 
cided not to return it to the polisher. 

I know a little about polishing by the oil 
and shellac rubbing method, but am afraid 
that is rather slow under the circumstances. 
In any event, I want to remove the present 
finish, and replace it with a good hard one 
which will not mark too easily, and to which 
the dust will not stick so stubbornly. My 
bedroom furniture is also walnut, but finished 
in such a way that it is no trouble at all. 


KNOW exactly what the table is like. 

However, here’s an easy remedy. Re- 
move the oil from the surface and from 
the wood with turpentine. Allow to dry. 
If the stain has become part and parcel of 
the oil finish, you may have to restain. 
Do this with a liquid stain, not with an 
oil, if you find that the turpentine has 
lifted out too much color. Allow to dry 
thoroughly and apply one coat of clear 
lacquer. Allow to harden thoroughly, then 
rub lightly with No. 00 sandpaper. Smooth 
off thoroughly with clean soft cloth, and 
wax with ordinary floor wax, polishing 
thoroughly. Two or three coats of the wax 
will give you a beautiful and serviceable 
surface. 

Renovating Bedrooms 

I AM doing over bedrooms, and would ap- 

preciate any advice you can give me in 
regard to the questions which I shall list be- 
low. 

The bed is an old-fashioned spool bed in 
walnut. I intend to buy a dressing table 
to match. I think this room should be kept 
old-fashioned, do you? I am going to make 
a very pretty appliquéd quilt in green, yellow 
and pink, so I will want to use those colors 
throughout. Would you use the quilt instead 
of a silk spread? What about the pillows? 
Will they be covered with day slips? What 
shall I use for dressing-table cover and cur- 
tains? What colors shall I use for dressing- 
table lamps, braided rugs, bookshelf?—-M. B. 

Y ALL means, use the quilt for a bed- 

cover. In all probability it will reach 
over the pillows like the ordinary coverlet, 
but if not, secure enough material of which 
the quilt is made to cover them separately, 
giving the effect of continuing the quilt. 
Green linen of the color used in the quilt, 
and stitched at the hem in a large loose 
hemstitch effect, would make charming 
curtains and dressing-table cover. Use 
pink thread for the stitching. Another at- 
tractive way to finish dressing-table covers 
is to ravel and fringe them at the ends. 
This is easily done with linen. 

About the rugs, you will find combina- 
tions which combine the bedspread colors. 
This is the motif about which you should 
build the room, as you suggest. A touch 
of black in the rugs will add character. 

Some tiny chintzy floral pattern for 
your lamps would be charming. You will 
possibly find these most easily in pleated 


paper. 


for the chesterfield suite. 


The bookshelf would be best in walnut | 
stain, the same finish as the furniture. You | 
might put a quaint little paper shelf trim- | 
ming on it in green. It would give the 
finishing old-fashioned touch. 


Another Bedroom 
AM a reader of The Chatelaine and read 
in a recent number your suggestion for 
bedrooms, but unfortunately found nothing | 
that quite seemed to apply to mine. 
I might mention that I am fond of blue | 
and fussy things. At the present time, I have | 
only a dresser, a brass bed, a cedar chest and 
a small table in the room. I am thinking of | 
purchasing a bedroom suite, however, and 
would like your idea of what would be nice. | 





The room has a polished hardwood floor; the 
paper is a cream ground with sprays of 
flowers, birds and butterflies, in pale pink and 
blue. 


I AM sending you by letter the name of 
a firm which now has for sale some 
charming bedroom sets in birch and maple. 
There is nothing so refreshing as a blue 
room relieved by light furniture. Do by 
all means choose one of these honey-col- 
ored woods, and do not let your predilec- 
tion for “fussy” things tempt you to choose 
anything but slender pure lines, with the 
gracious classical cornices. The sets I have 
in mind are light in type, with a colonial 
flavor excellent but not slavish reproduc- 
tions. 

For your color scheme, I would suggest 
a deep Alice blue broadloom rug or all- 
over carpet. For your paper, a small rather 
delicate all-over pattern, with apricot pre- 
dominating. For the windows, glass cur- 
tains of flesh tint art silk, chiffon weight. 
For overcurtains and bedspread, a whip- 
cord type of material, with flesh tint or 
cream background having a diagonal cross- 
barred effect—lattice design—and small 
blue figure. All the pattern to accentuate | 
blue slightly lighter than the rug. For your | 
incidental coverings, like those on chairs, 
bureau covers and so on, use a solid Alice 
blue of the same shade as the pattern of 
the curtains. 

I want you to notice that I have pur- 
posely introduced a relief of shell pink or 
flesh tint into this scheme, still remember- 
ing that you want your room “blue.” 
You will still have it blue, but in a more 
interesting manner than if you had tried 
to make it an entirety of indigo. 

A Living-Room 

HAVE been reading for some time your 

interesting page on interior decoration, and 
now come to you with a problem. It is a living- 
room, fifteen by twelve feet, facing north. The 
woodwork is stained walnut and the walls are 
of white plaster. A fireplace of fawn brick 
is at one end of the room. 

I have a chesterfield suite in blue with 
colored tapestry cushions, a rug in fawn with 
blue border and a few blue figures. a chester- 


field table in walnut, a radio finished in 


black with dull green and gold trimming, 
lamps with colored parchment shades, etc. 

I would like this room to have an airy, 
cheery atmosphere. I mean to have slip covers 
Where can I hate 
them made? What colors and material would 
you suggest to harmonize with the sand and 
blue rug? What curtaining and drapes 
would I use for windows and French doors? 
I love orange and yellow. Could I use them? 
Also I would like to know what color window 
blinds would harmonize. What color would 
I tint the walls? There are six wall bracket 
lights. Would colored parchment shades be 
all right for these? 

{Continued on page 40} 














COCOA 























‘The utmost in Purity’ 






“More FRYS | a 
please ay 












RE your children thriving? Just remember that 

a daily cup of FRY’S delicious cocoa is the best 
way to make them rosy-cheeked and happy with 
health. Every particle of this finely prepared Cocoa 
is of benefit to the body—it nourishes the muscles, it 
is beneficial to the nerves and it gives plenty of energy 
to keep the children up to their school 
work and eager for play. 












A cup of FRY’S at breakfast or before 
going to bed is very helpful. Try it 
yourself, Mother, and benefit by it, too. 








Write for Free Recipe Book. 






J. S. Fry & Sons (CANADA) LIMITED 
MonTREAL 







“The Oldest Cocoa and Chocolate House in the World’ 
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A 
Symphony in Perfume 
CREATED BY BOURJOIS 
Originators of famous “Ashes of Roses” 


N enthralling symphony in Perfume 
“Evening in Paris” ... suggesting ih its 
rapturous fragrance the pageant of lovely 
women .. the life, the movement, thé color 
that is Paris ... the Paris of the haut-monde. 

















































Carrying with you its vibrant appeal to the 
senses, you enjoy the triumph of an exqui- 
site individuality ... the air of elegance im- 
maculate which is of Paris... fashion mis- 
tress of the world. 


Now awaiting your joyous dis- 
covery in the better shops... in 


striking amethyst blue, crystal 
* stoppered flasks. 


“EVENING in PARIS” 


BOURJOIS 
Poudre * Rouges * Compacts * Talcum 


To create a vivid personality 


Sole Canadian Distributors 
PALMERS LIMITED, MONTREAL 


Financial Independence 


is not achieved in a day — it comes only after hard work, systematic 
saving and wise investment. 


You can bring the day of your Financial Independence much nearer 
by using your spare hours to secure in your own community subscrip- 
tions to The Chatelaine, Canada’s popular magazine for women. 


Write now for our interesting Money-making proposition. 


LocaL REPRESENTATIVES Dept. 


Tue MacLean PusiisHinc Company, LIMITED, 
Toronto 2, ONTARIO 





Can You Face 


your mirror unafraid? 


If pimples spoil an otherwise 
lovely reflection, cleanse the skin 

ntly but thoroughly with Res- 
inol Soap. Then apply Resinol 
Ointment. This soothing healing 
treatment seldom fails to give 
delightful results. Atall druggists. 


anne 
Bree so eeok Daltioere, hd. 


Resinol 
















Planning the Club 
Programme 


Continued from page 22 


nonsense about being “non-political” must 
be set aside in the club programme of the 
future. Bar partizanship if you will, but the 
political scene must be surveyed and policies 

“If there are any!” interposes the cynic 
who is looking over my shoulder—under- 
stood, if the women in our associations and 
clubs are to go to the polls with any idea of 
what it is all about. 

Club meetings should not be merely pre- 
ludes to the pleasure of eating somebody 
else’s sandwiches and cake, they should 
make those who attend them more helpful 
members of society at large. The onus for 
this accomplishment rests on those who plan 
the programme for the year’s work and 
play. 

So far we have said nothing as to the 
purely literary aspects of any programme. 
This element is generally taken care of, the 
chief fault to be found with the working out 
being that too much is attempted, and so 
little is learned either of literature, or of 
literary folk. Galloping over Thackeray and 
Browning, Jane Austen and Kipling, Bliss 
Carman and Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
many another celebrity in one season, may 
seem to indicate that a great deal of va!uable 
cultivation had been acquired by the gal- 
lopers, but in reality, far less will be known 
of literature in general than if one author 
had been carefully and thoroughly studied. 


° o ° 


OW for a little novelty on the pro- 
gramme. It may stir up a little op- 
position but the disturbance will be all to 


the membership will end in eventual benefit, 
for stagnation kills more often than a troub- 
ling of the waters. Why not approach one 
of our women artists and ask her to tuck 
a few small pictures under her arm and come 
and talk simply and naturally, about her 
own art and other peoples? Red letter days 
like this could be featured on the programme, 
talked up a little over tea at the close of 
ordinary meetings, and a really representa- 
tive audience ready for the visit of the 
painter, or, perhaps, the sculptor. To import 
speakers of this type may cost a little money 
in transportation, but the expansion of mind 
and soul that they will leave behind them 
will be cheap at the price. Include an artist 
or two on your next programme, and tell her 
when you write asking her to come, just 
what sort of a club yours is, where it is, and 
what kind of women make up the member- 
ship. She will then be able to talk to you as 
friends. 


oo oO ° 


Finally, and perhaps most important of 
all see to it that on any and every pro- 
gramme there is some time left for dis- 
cussion. Make it a rule like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, which altered not, that 
the voices of all the members be heard 
throughout the year. Let them arrange it 
among themselves, if you will, but insist 
that there shall be a few to take part in a 
discussion—on the floor of the house, and 
not the minute the meeting is over—on every 
topic that comes up. If the president is any 
good she will not let such discussion get out 
of hand, or arrive nowhere. But discussion 
there must be if a club is to be active in 
reality and not merely in name: if it is to 
employ the minds and initiative of all its 
membership and not only of a few: if it is to 
grow in internal helpfulness and in com- 
munity usefulness. 

In some clubs it has been found a good 
plan to have sub-committees working under 
the main programme committee, each “sub” 
responsible for the best carrying out of the 
topic scheduled for their particular day. 
It is well, also, in planning a year’s work, 
to have some definite object running like a 
thread through the whole of the season and 
binding the membership in a common 
interest. 


the good. Accelerated circulation among | 
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t sweeps 
any surface 

| easier*° 


That's why 
you need 
a Bissell 
more than 
ever now 















4 H i * L o” 
Brush Con- 
trol doubles 
the brush 
fange and re- 
duces the ef- 







new Bissell 
out and sweep the 
kitchen linoleum! 
Then use it on heav- 
iest rugs. You'll be amazed how the new, 
improved Bissell with ‘Hi-Lo’ Brush Con- 
trol can be used to sweep any surface now. 

The brush on the new “Hi-Lo” Bissell 

| completely adjusts itself to form proper con- 
tact with any surface. You scarcely have to 
“bear down” on the handle. The modern 
Bissell easily, thoroughly, gathers up every 
bic of dirt, lint and other litter. 

Why not move your old Bissell upstairs 
and get this new model? Ask any furniture, 
hardware or department store for demonstra- 
tion. A Bissell with the new “Hi-Lo” Brush 
Control (on all “Cyco” models) costs only 
the price of a few brooms — $6.25 and up 
(25c more in the West). “The Bissell 
Booklet” mailed free. Bissell Carpet Sweeper 
Co. of Canada, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
(Factory) and Grand Rapids, Mich. 


m™ BISSELL 


SWEEPER Brash control 


AN 
INVITATION 


Many of our readers will, no 
doubt, attend the Canadian 
National Exhibition this fall. 
We want to extend to you a 
cordial invitation to visit The 
Chatelaine Institute when you 
are in Toronto at that time. 


The Institute headquarters 
are in the MacLean Publishing 
Company Building, 210 Dundas 
Street West. Come to the 
fourth floor to the Director's 
office where Miss Campbell will 
be glad to welcome all readers 
interested in this experimental 
centre where food products, 
household appliances and house- 
keeping methods are studied for 
the benefit of The Chatelaine 
readers. If you have any prob- 
lem connected with housekeep- 
ing, The Institute staff will be 
pleased to give you assistance 
and suggestion. 
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/ CHEVROLET / 





= 


drive it! 


KNOW the thrill of its smooth. 
powerful, six-cylinder performance 


If you have never owned a six-cylinder car, it 
is impossible for you to appreciate the remark- 
able performance of the new Chevrolet Six. For 
—as every comparison proves—six cylinders 


make a wonderful difference! 


Take the wheel of the new Chevrolet Six—and 
learn for yourself the thrill of its six-cylinder 


Inspect the new Chevrolet Six today. Note its 
scores of modern features. Examine the beauti- 
tiful Fisher bodies—built of selected hardwood 
and steel—and offering every modern feature 
of automotive coachwork. 


And finally—remember that the new Chevrolet 
Six is just as economical as any other car on the 


performance. 


Note how smoothly and quietly 
the power flows—free from an- 
noying vibration and roughness. 


See how completely it meets every 
driving condition—how smoothly 
and easily it climbs steep hills, 
pulls through sand, accelerates in 
traffic, travels at high speed. 


And remember—as you drive— 
that six-cylinder smoothness saves 
the engine, chassis and body from 
the effects of destructive vibration. 
It assures permanent motoring en- 
joymentaslongas you own the car. 





THE 
NEW 
‘ w Fr 8S E 


ROADSTER or PHAETON 


$635 


The Sport Roadster - + $715 
The Coupe - - - + + 740 
The Coach - - - + + 750 
The Super Sport Roadster, 795 


(Six wire wheels standard) 


The Club Sedan - - - 810 
The Sport Coupe - - - 840 
The Sedan - - - - - 870 
The Sport Sedan - - - 940 


(Six wire wheels standard) 


Prices at factory, Oshawa. Taxes, 
bumpers and spare tire extra, 
A complete line of Commercial 
Cars and Trucks from $485 up. 


T oO 


road today. It costs no more for 
oil. It costs no more for gas. It 
costs no more for tires. It costs 
no more for upkeep. 


See your Chevrolet dealer today 
—and get a demonstration. Ask 
him about the General Motors 
Owner Service Policy, a new and 
liberal policy designed for your 
protection —and about the 
G.M.A.C., General Motors’ own 
deferred payment plan. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, 
LIMITED 


Subsidiary of General Motors of Canada Limited 
Oshawa Walkerville St. Catharines Regina 


HEVROLET SIX 
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About 


Tia AERA a apa 


Pie 


time, the shell is removed, the beans 
crushed, and the small, hard germs dis- 
carded. These broken beans freed of shell 
and germ are referred to as “cracked 
| cocoa’”’ or ‘‘cocoa nibs,’’ and from these the 
cocoa with which the housekeeper is familiar 
| is made. 

The nibs are thoroughly crushed and 
| pressed to remove a portion of the fat known 
after extraction as “cocoa butter.’’ The 
remaining mass is pulverized and made into a 
powder, great care being taken to preserve 
the characterastic color, flavor and aroma. 


eg oe 


N HIGH grade cocoas from twenty-two to 
twenty-five per cent of the natural oil is 
retained. The minimum fat content required 
for ‘breakfast’ cocoa by the United States 
government is twenty-two per cent. In the 
United Kingdom, the Cocoa Powder Order 
sets the requirement for cocoa of not more 
than five per cent cacao bean shell, at least 
twenty-two and one half per cent, and not 
more than thirty per cent of cocoa butter. 
Canada has no legal standard for this food 
and, until standards are established, the 
Dominion is an open market for cocoas 
which could not be sold in the United 
: States or in the British Isles. 

The handiest ever made---the Aeropack The housekeeper will find her best 
° guarantee of quality in the mark or brand 

of the maker who, by consistently using 


Tie ele A NERA EERE ERIS ROR Ts WL Rat RE 








You like the security a wardrobe trunk affords selected bao and — gy aloo 
your_garments--you like ‘the easy packing. and eabihed a reputation origin 
carrying of light hand baggage. Now thousands | purchased at a lower price than that sold in 
find these two things combined in the Aeropack. | packages, but housekeepers should not over- 
The ladies’ Aeropack holds a week’s wardrebe— look the advantages of branded goods when 
uncrushed, unwrinkled, Three sizes allow a choice deciding what is best to buy. The container 
of the minimum size to accommodate your longest =a ae 4 = = trade _ " ad 
gown. See the genuine Aeropack now in many nro iy ee: 
smart exteriors and linings. Certain rules should be observed in the 
Look for the McBrine Around-the-world trademark preparation of cocoa flavored dishes. For 
on each piece. Only McBrine makes the Aeropack. | instance, it should be remembered that 
Write for booklet on the Aeropack, McBrine- oe cake ies f er we gers myn 
Mendel Trunx and other McBrine products. Better results will be cbtained if a moderate 
The L. McBRINE Co., LIMITED | oven (325 to 375 degrees F.) is used. Cocoa 
Kitchener, Ontario {requires thorough cooking in order to 


| secure the most delicious flavor. Only about 
| one quarter of the cocoa powder is soluble, 
| the remaining finely divided particles remain 
| in suspension in the liquid in the same way 
|as the solids in milk are in suspension 
throughout the liquid. 
| In making a cocoa beverage it is always 
| preferable to add cold water to the cocoa 
| and boil it for two minutes over a low flame. 
The milk and sugar are added after the 
cocoa has cooked. A quantity of cocoa 
syrup can be made and kept in bottles or 
jars. The syrup keeps well and is con- 
| venient to have on hand for use in making 
| hot cocoa or iced cocoa which is delicious 
| and refreshing in warm weather. Very few 


commercially bottled cocoa syrups are sold 
for domestic use. Such a product might 
have excellent market possibilities. 

Cocoa Syrup 


“a s 
oF “» 


i 14 Cupful of cocoa 
AROUND-THE-WORD “253 BAGGAGE |<"! 
Se 114 Cupfuls of boiling water 


1 Tablespoonful of vanilla 


I; easter lopack 
the 


for men... 


The Aeropack offers men the first 
real convenience in hand baggage 
form. Carries a suit without 
crushing—when unpacked, like 
fresh from the tailor. 





se Be ARR Fes SE 





*T. ests prove you can pack the Aeropack in 14 to V4 the time necessary 
Jor any other wardrobe case. | Mix together the cocoa and sugar. Stir 
——————— | into this the boiling water and cook for six 
to eight minutes. Cool and add the vanilla. 
This may be put in a jar and kept in a cool 
| place until required. Dilute with milk and 
serve ice cold. 





When the Unexpected Happens 
—Will You Be Prepared? Basti ae 


Start now to earn something extra in preparation for that unusual expense. 1 Tablespoonful of granulated 
You can work for us in your spare time without interfering with your regular gelatine 
job. F ings show most in your savings account. 5 aes 5 : 
job. It’s the extra earnings ore ont yo gs 11% Cupfuls of rich milk 
Write for Particulars. 4 Tablespoonfuls of sugar 

14 Cupful of cream 
14 Teaspoonful of vanilla 

Few grains of salt 
14 Cupful of cocoa 


LocaL REPRESENTATIVES’ DEPARTMENT Desk CC 


THe MacLean PusiisHiInc Company, LIMITED 
TORONTO 2, ONT. 
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Cocoa 


Continued from page 18 


Soak the gelatine in three tablespoonfuls 
of the cold milk. Heat the rest of the milk 
Add the sugar and cocoa and cook for one 
minute, then add the salt, cream and soaked 
gelatine. Stir well and strain. When cool, 
add the flavoring and pour into a cold, wet 
mold. Chill and serve with cream. 


Chocolate Ice Box Cookies 


1 Cupful of shortening 
114 Cupfuls of sugar 
2¢ Cupful of cocoa 
2 Eggs 
1 Cupful of chopped walnuts 
3 Cupfuls of cake flour 
1¢ Teaspoonful of salt 
2 Teaspoonfuls of baking powder 


Cream the shortening and add the sugar 
gradually, mixing until smooth and creamy. 
Add the slightly beaten eggs and chopped 
nuts. Sift together the flour, baking powder, 
salt and cocoa and add this to the first 
mixture. Pack into a loaf pan lined with 
heavy waxed paper and let stand ‘in the 
refrigerator for seyeral hours. Turn out on a 
floured board and cut in thin slices. Place 
on a greased baking sheet and bake in a 
moderate oven (375 degrees F.) for ten or 
twelve minutes. It is not necessary to bake 
all the cookies on the same day; the mixture 
may be kept in the ice box and used as 
required. 


Cocoa Cake 


2 Cupfuls of brown sugar 

2 Eggs 

14 Cupful of butter 

14 Cupful of sour milk 

14 Cupful of cocoa 

14 Cupful of hot water 
1'4 Cupfuls of flour 

1 Teaspoonful of soda 


Cream the butter and the sugar. Add the 
beaten eggs and beat thoroughly. Dissolve 
the cocoa in the boiling water and add the 
milk. Add the cocoa mixture to the first 
mixture. Crush the soda and sift with the 
flour. Add to the first mixture and beat 
thoroughly. Bake in a moderate oven. 
Spread with marshmallow icing. 


Chocolate Marshmallow Sauce 


14 Cupful of cocoa 
1 Tablespoonful of butter 
14 Cupful of water 
34 Cupful of sugar 
2 Tablespoonfuls of white corn 
syrup 
14 Cupful of marshmallows 


Add the water to the cocoa and bring to 
boiling point. Add the butter, sugar, and 
corn syrup and cook until the mixture 
thickens slightly: Add the marshmallows 
cut in small pieces and stir until they melt 
and blend smoothly with the syrup. Serve 
hot or cold with ice cream or other desserts. 


Cocoa Roll 


2 Eggs 

1 Cupful of fruit sugar 

1 Cupful of flour 

6 Tablespoonfuls of cocoa 

1 Teaspoonful of baking powder 
2 Tablespoonfuls of milk 

1 Tablespoonful of melted butter 


Beat the eggs until light. Add the sugar 
and beat again. Sift the flour, cocoa and 
baking powder together and fold into the 
egg mixture. Add the milk and the melted 
butter and bake in a jelly-roll pan which 
has been lined with greased paper. Bake 
in a moderate oven (350 degrees F.) for 
twenty minutes. While still hot spread 
with filling and roll. 
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ELECTRIC IRONS 





5 
FEATURES 


- New “Button Groove” 
. Patented Thumb Rest 
. Hinged Plug 


. Attached Heel Stand 
. Calrod Heating Element 





Easiest to Use 


Westinghouse 
ADJUST-O-MATIC IRON 


Maintains exactly the heat 
you want tor every purpose 


ELECTRIC STOVES 


Electric 
Rangettes 


Just plugin 
and cook— 
that’s all 


WORTHY OF YOUR 

FINEST SILVER 

In many an English 

Home the silverware 
has been cleaned 
er exclusively with 
Re eee a) Goddard's Plate 

A> vases Powder for nearly a 
, hundred years. 


Goddard's» Powder 
Silver 
in boxes: 25 cents. 
vane BENEDICT & CO. 
270 Lagauchetiere Street, W., Montreal. 


— — 


For Other Household Appliances 
and Supplies see the following: 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper. ..Page + 
o 


Berry Brothers Paints....Page : 

et tas sain ers ceed ees Page 48 
Johnston’s Wax ......>:> Page 45 
Laco Mazda Lamps....... Page 43 
Sani-Flush .........-++::> Page 38 
8-in-One Oil ......0000: Page 42 











PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH- 
MENT, PRICE $1.25 


Money back guarantee, 


invention known for the house 
wife. Fits all sewing machines. 
Pays for itself in ten sainutes 
time. Hemstitching as beautifu 
as done by $275.00 machine. Pay postman, Money 


back in five days if not more than pleased. 
Hemstitcher Co., Box C, Georgetown, Ont. 











A Department W hich Seeks Out and I nvestigates 
What is New and Good in Housekeeping Helps 


Conducted by VERA E. WELCH 


less cooking we have a more nutri- 

tious, far more economical method 
of cooking than that employed generally. 
Waterless cooking has found its stride in 
home dietetics, and is rapidly displacing 
old-fashioned methods in up-to-date kit- 
chens. Indeed, the only objection I have 
heard raised against the new style of cooking 
is that it is “new-fangled and not worth 
bothering with.” But as this sweeping 
statement was issued by a lady whose 
daily menus from Sunday roast to Saturday 
hash have never been known to vary, her 
| conviction need not move us greatly. 

It has long been known that a great deal 
of the mineral salts contained in vegetables, 
is poured off with the water in which they 
are cooked. But until advocates of waterless 
cookery proved that vegetables could be 
cooked in their own juices without the 
use of water, this was regarded as a sad 
but unavoidable state of affairs. 

Manufacturers have been quick to see 
the trend in modern cookery, and there are 
plenty of waterless cookers on the market 
from which the housewife can choose. The 
most recent arrival is of Canadian make 
and in it are embodied all the elements 
which make waterless cookery so satis- 
factory. The container of the Duro Alum- 
inum cooker is made of very thick alum- 
inum, with a lid which fits into a specially 
constructed groove in order to form a seal 
and retain all cooking vapors. In the cover 
is a steam valve which acts as an indicator 
in cooking. The pot fits into a specially 
constructed nickel-plated corrugated steel 
base which provides an increased heat area 


[ts contin are agreed that in water- 








and an even distribution of heat. Inside 
the pot there is an aluminum rack which is 
intended to support a pair of duplicate 
pans. Two vegetables may be cooked 
in the pans or, if preferred, a dessert and 
a vegetable, or perhaps fish. The aluminum 
rack, too, is excellent for steaming bulky 
fruits and vegetables, such as apples, pears, 
potatoes, corn on the cob, etc., while other 
food is cooking in the bottom of the utensil. 
Then there is another pan—a pudding pan— 
with a capacity of three quarts. It is equip- 
ped with double handles to prevent tipping 
when lifted, and can be used either for a 
dessert or for additional vegetables. In 
the bottom of the pot is placed the meat. 
No water is added, but some vegetables 
may be packed around it if desired. 

In this way an entire family-size meal 
may be cooked over one burner at one time 
—an immense saving both of fuel and time. 
The total capacity of the Duro Aluminum 
waterless cooker is twelve quarts. 


HE miniature range illustrated is the 
newest development in electric rang- 
ettes put out by Tudhope Metal Special- 





A large, roomy oven is a convenient 
Seature of this miniature range 


ties. It is a style which will recommend 
itself to any housewife who is forced to cook 
in a small space, for in its compact frame 
it possesses a great many of the advantages 
of a large range, while operating at a reduced 
cost. It operates from either a wall or base 
plug receptacle and is equipped with stand- 
ard three-heat, reciprocating switches, which 
may be turned to high, medium or low. 


"TH Hotpoint iron illustrated is equipped 
with the newest device for efficient 
ironing. Those who must iron numberless 
shirts for the men folk of the family will 
appreciate the assistance this new feature 
gives, for buttons have always presented 


Waterless cooking is 
more than a fad; it is 
a very real development 
in household economics, 


a teasing problem even to the most expert 
and careful of ironers. The “‘button-groove” 
which has just been patented by the Can- 
adian General Electric Company, consists 
of a groove three-eighths of an inch deep 
and one and a half inches wide, milled in 
the sole plate of the iron, about half an 
inch back from the point on the left side. 
Its effectiveness on the ironing board is 
obvious from the illustration. 





The newest feature of the Hotpoint 
iron is the ‘ button-grcove.”” 
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THE DoMEstTIc WoRKSHOP 


COOKING UTENSILS 


“Duro” Aluminum WATERLESS COOKER 
12 qt. size 
FOR WATERLESS COOKING 
(The Modern Healthful Way) 


Cooks a whole meal over one burner 
at one time without water. 


Enameled Ware 


Easy to use—Easy to keep clean 
Makes cooking tasks lighter 


SMP 


Covered Roasters 


ALL SIZES—ALL PRICES 
Makes Roasts Tastier 


ELECTRIC TOASTERS 


Chromium 


Finish 


Westinghouse Turn-over Toaster 


MAKES PERFECT TOAST 
PREVENTS SCORCHED FINGERS 


“TOASTOVER” 


No need to burn your fingers 
when you make toast on a 
Hotpoint ‘‘Toastover’’ Toaster. 
Merely lower the sides and both 
pieces of toast automatically 
turn, 


TOASTER 
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SERVING 
BUSINESS 
LEADERS, 





HE World over 
.. business 


THE DUCHESS 
14K. Green gold- 


| The Hooked Rug 


Continued from page 24 


this a is stitched the burlap very 
' firmly. sure that it is straight when 
| fastened ve the frame. If the rug is going 
| to be very large, it is best to work at one 
stretched section at a time. You can roll 
back the piece when it is finished and peg 
another section into place for the next piece 
of hooking. 

Of course, most modern rug hookers— 
and certainly all those who have any mass 
production—make use of the manufactured 

|dyes to dye their scraps of rags or their 
| yarns. Our great grandmothers used veget- 
| ables, roots and herbs to produce the soft, 
| luscious colors that we see, mellowed with 
age, in antique rugs. And those dyes that 
have stood the test of a hundred years are 
still procurable by the hooker who wants to 
take the time and trouble to make her own 
dyes. The average woman, however, will 
find pleasure enough in the “boughten” 
variety. 

Soft woollen materials are the best scraps 
to use as a filling, although cotton, too, is 


hand. With the right pierce the mesh in the 
burlap with your hook, and draw up the 
end of a strip for about an inch. The next 
stitch is taken as close to the first as possible, 
for the strength and evenness of a hooked 
rug depends upon the closeness of its hook- 
ing. One or two strands of burlap may be 
left between each stitch. Try to keep all 
the stitches of an even length—perhaps a 
quarter of an inch above the burlap. 

When the length of one six or twelve- 
inch strip of material is finished, draw it 
through to the right side and clip it to the 
height of the loops. Clip, too, the first end 
that was left. You are then ready to repeat 
the performance with a second strand of 
material. 

The beginner may find it hard to keep her 
first stitches regular, but she will soon slip 
into an easy motion and the rug will grow | 





rapidly. A little doctoring after the rug is | 
finished will do much to overcome some of | 
the irregular stitches, for if some of them 
are too high, they can be clipped to an even | 
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The Children’s Hair 
Your child will have love- 
ly, healthy hair if you use 
Evan Williams Shampoos 


regularly. 
Buy “Camomile” for fair 
hair, ‘‘Graduated” for 
brown or black hair. 
Imported from England 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Sole Canadian Distributors 


PALMERS LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


F : ae eater excellent. Wool and cotton stockings, cut length. 
chiefs whose min- White gold-filled— | spirally, are also used to good effect. Yarns You might prefer, of course, to clip the 
utes mean dollars, $26.30. Wik Gas of a thick, rough texture, too may be used. entire rug. This treatment gives it a very 
whosewatches muse ”_White, gold-flled Indeed, a great many of the modern rugs _ soft, velvety pile and is adopted in many of / 
$23.50. on are made either entirely or partly of yarn. the antique rugs. For clipping, the loops 
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always be timed to 
split - second accu- 
racy — choose 
BUREN, the per- 
fect watch. 


THE OXFORD 


14K. Green gold - filled — 
55.00. 


Metal Bracelet’ $30. 00. 14K. 
Green or White gold-filled— 
Leather Strap, $27.00. 







Theaccuracy,dur- 
ability and con- 
sistent service of 
BUREN Watches 
are famous 
throughout 65 
countries of the 
world. 

Your Jeweller dis- 
plays other 
BURENS from 
$15.00 to $250.00. 












It saves the necessity of dyeing, since it may 
be procured in a multitude of glorious 
shades. Yarn is, of course, provided with 
the stamped rug pattern. 

Apart from its sentimental value, the 
charm of a hooked rug which has been made 
with scraps of left-off clothing, lies in the 
softness of texture and the variety of tone 
the different materials produce. It is amaz- 
ing to what heights of loveliness a man’s old 
shirt, a woman’s woollen dress, or a pair of 
ancient pyjamas, will rise when they have 
been dyed, cut into strips and drawn through 
the meshes of the burlap. 


Securing Strength and Evenness 


cut or torn into strips. Cotton material 
should be torn in half-inch strips, knitted 
material should be cut in three-quarter-inch 
strips, and wool should be cut into nearly 
one-inch strips—this to allow for ravelling. 
Cut the strips into lengths of from six to 
twelve inches long and arrange together 
according to color. Do not iron the materi- 
als. They are softer looking when unpressed. 
The hooker is now ready to begin work 
on her rug. Raise the frame on to supports 
of a convenient height. The backs of two 
chairs are very suitable. Begin hooking 
from the right to the left. Sit close to the 
frame and hold the strands of the future 
rug firmly beneath the burlap with the left 


should be pulled higher than ordinarily, 
and with long, sharp scissors laid flat against | 
the surface, the tops of the loops are lopped 
off smoothly. Clipping should always be 
done after the rug has been taken from the 
frame. 

Perhaps the pattern you have chosen | 
will require a certain section of it in relief 
Raised flowers, for instance, add a charming | 
appearance of life to a rug of floral design. 
It takes care and good judgment to achieve | 
the desired effect, but it is well worth the 
trouble. The secret lies in the even grad- | 
uation of the length of stitch. Suppose the | 
raised portion is a flower, for instance, the | 
centre of the flower should be hooked the 
highest, gradually decreasing the stitch as 
it proceeds to the outside of the flower, where 
it merges with the low, cropped background. | 
Be careful that the tall stitches are not so 
tall that they lop over, and be sure to hook 
them very closely together. When trim- | 
ming, start from the outside of the flower 
to the centre. 

When the rug is finished, take it from the 
frame and examine it to be sure that no 
loose ends are left on the under side. If there 
are, pull them through and clip. Dampen | 
the top of the rug with a piece of toweling | 
wrung in hot water and spread the rug face 
downward on a newspaper. While it remains 
there, walk over it as much as possible, for 
this sets and flattens the stitches. 


The Chatelaine’s 


THE YOUNG CANADA 
BOOSTERS’ CLUB 


Invites You to Become a Member 


You, like many other Canadian boys, may 
share in the wonderful privileges of this 
boys’ club, write 


CANADA Boosters CLuB 
Toronto, Ont. 


YOouNG 
143153 University Ave., 





Scrubbing 


is sO unnecessary 


$2 
3 ca tips eH Sy sua 
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Tuat hated task—scrubbing a toilet bowl 
—need never be performed in your home 


EXERCISE A MONTH 


The Third in a series of particular- 
ly good exercises to be mastered, 
one by one every month. Posed 
for The Chatelaine by the Margaret 
Eaton School. 


Abdominal Movement 


again! There is a modern way—dquick, 
easy and far more sanitary. 

Merely sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in 
the bowl, follow the directions on the can 
and flush. Watch the results. The bow! is 
snow-white. All incrustations are swept 
away. All odors vanish. All germs are 
killed. Even the hidden trap, which no 
brush can reach, is cleansed and purified. 

Try Sani-Flush tomorrow. Sold by 
grocery, drug and hardware stores every- 
where in convenient punch-top cans, 35¢ 
Distributed by Harold F. Ritchie & Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


~i|CLEANS CLOSET 
BOWLS WITH- 
OUT SCOURING 


WATCH 


Canadian Office: 
307-8 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


FTER dyeing, the materials should be 


THE HENLEY—14K. Gold-filled case green 
or white—Engraved—17 jewels, $33.00. me 
as above with 15 jewels, $28.00. 


Lie on the back with the whole spine 


touching the floor. Raise legs to a right 
angle and lower slowly, being sure the 
lumbar region remains on the floor. 
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Continued from page 17 
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Ma were in our house, and they heard us 
down in the cellar arguing about the 
sewing. They came down to find out what 
we was up to. When they saw our sewing, 
they laughed terrible. Then they said they’d 
give us a hand. 


Sept. 12th, Friday 

That coloring business gave us a little 
trouble. Spuds wanted it to be an Airshire 
bull, with brown and white blotches. I 
wanted it to be a Holesteen, black and 
white. Its horns don’t look just like a 
Holesteen’s, much, but they don’t look like 
Airshire horns, either. 

We painted it yesterday, and those pants 
that Ma and Mrs. Murphy made we 
painted today. Somehow, the paint don’t 
make it look like a real Holesteen bull 
should, but if you get back at the end of the 
cellar and take a quick look, you almost 
think it might be colored something like a 
bull. 

Spuds and me isn’t pleased about them 
eyes. Ma and Mrs. Murphy has made them 
big, and one has the black spot down in a 
corner of the white ring and one has it up 
at the top. They look worse than cross- 
eyed. Ma says that it’s all right, because 
now and then there’s cross-eyed bulls. 
Spuds and me didn’t figure ours was, 
though. 


Sept. 13th, Saturday 
The bull isn’t dry yet. Spuds and me 
went a hike. 
Sept. 14th, Sunday 
I went downstairs to see our bull several 
times today, but every time it was still wet. 
That paint sure takes its own time about 
drying. 


Sept. 15th, Monday 


Good heck, but that paint gives me a 
pain. It’s still wet. Spuds and me spent a 
lot of time after school fanning it with 
newspapers, to help dry it. 

The rest of the patrol have all their duds 
and things. Slim Watson is going to be the 
matador. The matador is the fellow who 
does the killing in bullfighting. The pica- 
dores come on first, riding horses and 
poking the bull with lances. After the 
picadores, the banderilleroes come on. They 
have red cloths and get the bull to chase 
them around. They stick little darts in his 
neck to get him peeved. After he’s all 
warm and furious, the matador comes on 
alone, with a red silk cloth on a stick called a 
muleta. He has a sword, too. He finally 
kills the bull. There ain’t no stevadoors. 
I got mixed up, I guess. Jim Noble 
explained it all to us tonight after Scout 
meeting. He got it out of a book. 


Sept. 18th, Thursday 
Golly wow, here it’s Thursday, and the 
concert’s on Tuesday, and that old bull is 
just getting dry. It'll be tomorrow before 
it’s dry enough for us to get in and try it. 
Spuds and me had a hot argument today. 


Sept. 19th, Friday 

Today we practised the bullfight. We 
didn’t practise with the bull, though. We 
didn’t want any of the other fellows or any 
folks to see us lugging it through the 
streets, on account of us wanting it to be a 
surprise to them. We went to Jim Noble’s 
house. Spuds and me wound a blanket 
over us and played we was inside our bull. 
Jim explained just how to go about bull- 
fighting. Gee, I bet we teach the people 
something, I bet. 


Sept. 22nd, Monday 
Say, we had to add a coupla pieces of 
screen to the bull. That paint closed up the 
gunny sack cloth, so we couldn’t see out. 
We cut two holes each side of the neck, 
underneath, where my head will be, and 
put in this fly screen stuff. It’s black, so it 


goes all right with our Holesteen bull. | 
can look out on both sides and see behind | 
and everything, almost, by turning. Spuds 
can't see hardly at all in the ba... end, but 
it won’t matter much because of him 
having to follow me around, anyway. 





Sept. 23rd, Tuesday 


Well, it’s all over. Spuds and me is so| 
mad we could chew spikes. We sure are. 
We're boiling. We got the prize all right, 
but that don’t matter. Jim Noble done us 
dirt, he did. He was in charge, and he 
might have given us an idea of what was 
coming off, so’s Spuds and me could have 
resigned from being bull. Him and the rest 
of the fellows seem to think everything’s 
fine, and so does Mr. Smalley, and so does 
the folks that watched; but Spuds and me 
know better. 

Well, it came near our time to on. Jim 
Noble come to where Spuds and me was 
getting our bull ready. He said that in the 
second act, when the banderilleroes were on, 
that we was to be sure to kill him and Slim 
Watson. Slim Watson had to get changed 
into a matador outfit, you see, and Jim had 
to help him. We said all right. Jim also 
said for us not to forget to moo and fall 
over as soon as Slim told us to die. We said 
all right again. Then the time came for us | 
to start. Jim told us to go on the stage and 
walk around a bit and moo and paw the 
ground and act like a bull. 

Spuds and me was all set. I’d got some of | 
my dad’s shaving talcum powder, and I’d 
put it in a bean shooter. Soon’s we’d got on 
the stage, I blew on the end of the pipe and a 
big cloud of talcum powder went out the 
bull’s nose. It was to tell the folks that the 
bull was mad, but everybody there just 
started to laugh. Spuds poked me and said 
what’re they laughing about. He couldn’t 
see, you see. 

I told him they was laughing at us. I 
was beginning to get sore. Spuds grunted 
and said that it must be those googly eyes, 
and that he’d always claimed they shouldn’t 
have been left on. 

Next we moved around the roped-in 
place that the gang had put on the stage. 
We was pretending to walk like a bull, but 
Spuds couldn’t see what he was doing, 
much, and the crazy nut went and paced just 
like me, left-right, left-right. Bulls’ legs 
don’t work that way, you know. 

Then I pawed the ground with my feet, 
to show that the bull was mad, and I started 
to say moo. I took in a deep breath to say 
it, and some of that flying talcum powder 
got in my nose and I let out a loud sneeze. 
Everybody roared with laughing. Spuds 
poked me again because he was peeved. I 
tried to tell him it wasn’t my fault and I 
went and sneezed again. So after that, I 
held my mouth tight shut and pawed with 
my feet again, not risking a moo for a 
while. Spuds figured it was up to him to 
paw the back feet, too; so he did. Bulls 
don’t do that, either. 

Well, the picadorés came running on then, 
straddling brooms and pretending they were 
riding horses just like a lot of little kids that 
didn’t know better. They made me ashamed 
of them, they did. I shook the bull’s head 
and blew out some more talcum powder. I 
even wiggled the bull’s ears, because the 
picadores were yelling fit to bust and I 
figured a bull would have wiggled his ears, 
hearing them. The audience just lay back 
and howled. I gave them a dirty look. 

All sorts of fool things happened in that 
first act. The picadores pretended their 
brooms, or horses, wouldn’t go. They 
pretended they got bucked off. They made a 
mess of fools of themselves and of us. 
Most of the time Spuds and me stood still, 
while I moved the head around and blew 
out talcum powder and mooed. Spuds mooed 
too. He shouldn’t have. 

Halfway through the act, we stalked over 








to Jim Noble and I made a pass at him with | “x 
| yeste® * 


{Continued on page 45} 





Your Skin should have a Finish as 
Soft asa Flower 


The wonderf: ul Harriet H ubbard Aver method 


gives your complexion a radiant undertone 
and a satin-smooth surface? 


oth for day-time and evening the loveliest 
finish for your skin is achieved with 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer preparations. 


F irst, a “wash? with Luxuria, a rich cream 
that penetrates deep into the pores, cleansing, 
cooling and refreshing, working out hidden 
flakes of dust and grime which soap and water 
can never reach, After wiping the Luxuria 
away, pat your face with Eau de Beauté, a 
gentle astringent which tones up your skin 
and gives it a soft glow of perfect well-being, 
Lastly, spread a thin film of Beautifying Face 


Cream all over your face, 


Leave it for a minute or two for your skin to 
absorb its refining and whitening ingredients, 
then wipe away any superfluity and dust with 
the Harriet Hubbard Ayer powder of the 
right weight for your skin. If ou prefer a 
vanishing cream as a powder or use the 


splendid Ayeristocrat V anishing Cream. 


There is a simplicity, an utter sincerity and 
an utter purity about Harriet Hubbard Ayer 
preparations which ive them aver special 
character. Each a a particular ai a 


and fulfils that function perfectly. 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer preparations are obtainable throughout Canada 
Have you heard about the Harriet Hubbard Ayer Co-Related Creams . . . @ 


wonderful beauty treatment that you can give yourself athome? You may read 

about it in the fascinating book—‘“‘All for Beauty” which also contains a come 

plete list of these preparations. Write for a copy to Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 
323 East 54eh Street, New York. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 


INCORPORATED 
LONDON PARIS 


NEW YORK 
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For the Woman 


of Unerring Taste 


orHING so subtly proclaims prestige and 
N style as Keystone Toiletware upon 
your dressing table. Not only has each piece 
a glimmering, gem-like beauty—but by virtue 
of its harmonizing tints and smart design it 
unmistakably stamps its owner as a woman of 
high social peneaing and unerring taste. Stiff, 
ossy, pure-white bristles. Flawless mirrors. 
ts or individual pieces clothed in lustrous , 
arl, in Natural Rose, Green, Blue and Maize , 
shades. At your jewellery,drug, depart- 
ment or leather goods store. 
Srevens-Hepner Co. LimiTeD , 
Port Excin, Ontario a 


A STEADY INCOME AND 
WORTH-WHILE PRIZES 


OYS of Canada are now afforded the opportunity to earn a good 


income and win wonderful, worth-while prizes as well. 
Thousands of young boys, members of our Young Canada Boosters’ 
Club, are making a great success of our work. 
Write to Young Canada Boosters’ Club for free start in business. 
Address letters to Young Canada Boosters’ Club, 153 University 
Ave., Toronto (2), Ontario. 





The Complete Skin 


; 


Soap 
Ointment 
Taleum 


Consistent use of 
Cutieura preparations will 
do much to make—and keep 
—your skin healthy andclear. 


Sold everywhere. Soap 25c. Ointment 25c. and 50c. Talcum 25c. 
Canadian Depot: J. T. Wait Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


Continued from page 35 

T WOULD be necessary for you or a local 

seamstress to make your slip covers. sit- 
| uated as you are away trom the big stores 
|or decorators’ shops. However, I am hav- 
ling mailed you a copy of our instructions 
|for making slip covers. I should suggest 
| getting a rich floral pattern in chintz, hav- 
ling a beige background, taking in purple, 
maroon, gold, orange and the lighter tones 
of blue. Delphinium blue, and the del- 
phinium itself will give you the right tone. 
Since you are fond of orange, why not get 
shot orange and blue curtains, orange 
predominating? It can be found in quite 
heavy art silk effects, even in a kind of 
twill finish. For the French doors use 
natural pongee, rodded top and bottom. 

Keep the walls light fawn—lighter than 
that of the fireplace, if possible. I should | 
advise a flat paint finish rather than a tint 
for a living room, or a stipple effect. This 
latter would be most advisable with the 
fireplace also fawn, giving a difference in 
texture. 

The lamp brackets of the natural deep 





1 |ivory parchment would be best, and the 


|}same tone would be advisable for window 
blinds. 


From Garden 
to Flower Pot 


Continued from page 21 





plunge in ashes out of doors during sum- 


mer in a sunny position. Before frost bring | 
indoors and transplant to large pots, store | 


in cool place until ready for forcing; when 
placed in temperature of fifty degrees the 
plant should flower in a few weeks. It 
makes a pretty Easter decoration. 


J) The Home Bureau | ( 


| 


| 
| 


Geranium cuttings struck in spring and | 
plunged outdoors in pots through the sum- | 


mer make brightly blooming plants through 
the following Christmas and holiday season. 
Geraniums should not be overpotted, over- 
fed or overwatered. Grow them upon the 
“dry side.” Give them a fairly good com- 
post, keep the pot small. Otherwise foliage 
forms but not flowers. 

Heliotrope of the beautiful purple, the 
sweet, spicy fragrance, the long period of 
bloom, makes an ideal window plant. Sow 
seeds from February to May, plunge in 
pots in the border over summer, pinching 
back the young plants to make a stocky 
growth and to prevent their flowering in 
summer. Too much dry heat scorches the 
leaves, but the heliotrope likes its place in 
| the sun. 





in the living-room by bringing in a clump 
after frost, and placing the ball of frozen 
earth in a bowl of sand. In six weeks the 
| delicate fragrance of this lovely flower will 
fill the room. The pearly blossoms and 





Lily-of-the-valley may easily be forced | 


|leaves of tender green make the lily es- | 


| pecially charming as a centrepiece. 


i 
| 
| 
| 


|to withstand the special disadvantages of 
|indoor culture. Barbadoes spice lily, or 


| lily-of-the-palace, blooms between January | 


| and Easter with six-inch flowers of crimson 
{striped white. The large bulbs should be 
| potted in early winter in soil composed of 
two parts loam, one part decayed manure, 
|and one part sand. As soon as the flower 
| bud emerges put the plant in a window 
| where it can obtain plenty of sunlight. 
|'The amaryllis needs a good rest after 
blooming. Plunge the pots outside after 
danger of frost is over, and as the foliage 
ripens gradually withhold water. When 
|ripe, they may be stored in a cool dry 
place until the flower scapes begin to push 
through the soil the following winter. The 
| flowers are produced before the leaves, and 
until the latter appear water should be 
given sparingly. The hybrid variety john- 
| soni is especially valuable. The amaryllis 
| may be kept for several years without even 
' repotting. 


O WINDOW garden would be com- | 
plete without the amaryllis, a bul- | 
|bous plant of great beauty and quite able | 
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A nnouncing 


PROTECT-O-PAD 


Blue-jay’s New 
comfort-partner 


Blue-jay has a new team-mate 


... Protect-O-Pad. The name 
describes it. A satin-smooth, 
trim, oval adhesive shield . . . 
hollow-centered,impregnated 
with mercurochrome .. . it 
covers and guards tender tis- 
sues while nature restores 
them to health. Lifts pressure 
...ends friction. .. stops pain 
and irritation at once. Invis- 
ible and comfortable under 


thinnest slippers or sandals. 


Halts and 
corns. Prevents’ ‘come-backs” 


banishes young 


by old ones. Checks blisters, 
heals calluses. When shoes 
pinch or rub, pop on a Pro- 
tect-O-Pad and go right on 
working or playing. Free and 
easy ...on happy feet. 


Like Blue-jay, the familiar 
3-day treatment for removing 
corns, Protect-O-Pads are 
made by a house famous for 
surgical dressings. Pleasant, 
water-proof, non-skid. At all 
drug counters, 35 cents. Blue- 
jay corn plasters, 35 cents. 


BLUE-JAY 


CORN PLASTERS 
PROTECT-O-PADS 
LIQUID BLUE-JAY 


BAUER & BLACK tu 





TORONTO 
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LOVER’S-FORM | 


The Corset of Youth 
Glorifies the Figure 


Controls the Waist 










A Lover's-Form Corset will take years 
of your figure, and smarten the curves. 
. delightfully 


comfortable for day or evening wear. 


Alluringly fashionable . . 


No Clasps 


No Lacing 
Not Rubber 


Washable 





Sold by good stores from Coast to 
Coast. If your dealer cannot supply 
you with the Genuine Lover’s- Form 
Corset, write direct for Booklet CM 
and self measurement form. 


WOOLNOUGH CORSETIERS {| 


28 Bloor Street West Toronto 5, Can. 
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As winner of the first prize of $1,500 in the recent contest of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association, this little Canadian boy, John Raymond Le Huquet, 
of Victoria, B.C., won the title of the most attractive child on the North 
American continent. 
His mother, who had seen the announcement of the contest in MacLean’s 
Magazine, only sent her son to Mr. Robert Fort, of Victoria to be photo- 
graphed the day before the contest closed. 





LEISURE AND COMPANIONSHIP 
by FRANCES LILY JOHNSON 





DULTS of the present day are proof 
that we do not teach children how to 
play. We pride ourselves on having 

shorter working hours and better working 
and playing conditions than ever before, but 
for occupation in leisure hours we only make 
a gesture with regard to sport when we play 
“at” some outdoor game. For most of us 
that is sufficient. We find insistence on 
industry, saving, and other aspects of life, 
but none on “play,” and yet, the proper use 
of leisure, is one of the most vital problems 
in life from the point of view of individual 
satisfaction and happiness. 

The danger of the present is over regula- 
tion of the time budget and children are the 
chief sufferers in this respect. Not content 
with seeing that meals, sleep, and other 
essential health habits are adequately 
provided for, we are so anxious for the child 
to learn all that there is to know that we fill 
up his hours with extra occupations. We do 
this to such an extent, that he has no time 
left after school and the extra-curricula 
subjects are attended to, in which he may do 
what he most wants to do. 

It is most essential for mental health that 
every individual have some time which he 
can feel is his own. From birth on we can 
arrange for a period in the day when the 
child has opportunity for unsupervised play 

real leisure—freedom to do as he wishes, 
after the routine tasks are complete. For the 
infant, this period may be any interval in 


the day which the parent decides is suitable. 
For the school child the best time is between 
the hours of four and five thirty. When he 
has reported after school, he should be per- 
mitted to follow his own inclinations as a 
change from the long period of supervised 
activity during the school day. Parents 
should not interfere with his freedom during 
these hours except when the child evidences 
a desire to reach some goal which he is 
incapable of‘attaining unaided. Then the 
interest shown should be that of a colleague, 
willing to help and also willing to learn, not 
that of supervisor. 

During the school years it is wiser not to 
permit the child under twelve to go out 
after supper except to fulfil some specific 
engagement such as a hockey practice or a 
Boy Scout meeting, since unsupervised 
play, especially after dark, is apt to contri- 
bute to delinquency, and it is difficult to 
supervise the evening activities of children 
who are running at large. A regular and 
early bed-time hour, consistently enforced, 
is a preventative of children becoming un- 
manageable as well as an assurance of good 
health through adequate sleep. 

As regards companionship, the glow which 
comes from success is most nearly approxi- 
mated by that which comes from ability to 
make friends and keep them, so we want our 
children to be able to make friends. This 
they can only do by being given opportunity 

{Continued on page 46} 
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“I’m Bushed” 


Continued from page 8 


to her figure all the grace and symmetry of a | 
year-old bale of hay. Heavy mackinaw 
breeks, necessarily worn large to allow 
sufficient underclothing, carry out the 
general scheme of overflow, and moccasins 
with several pairs of heavy socks hide any 
ankle she may have. 

My own candid, if somewhat catty, 
opinion on meeting her was that she had 
taken to the dress and life of a man to hide 
certain defects in her woman’s frame or 
personality. 

You can’t imagine how wrong I was. 

Later I saw her at a dance. She was dressed * 

all in black, with an occasional touch of does different 
silver. Her arms and hands were perfect, 

she had lovely legs, ankles and feet, and her 


figure was a sensational success. She had . 
the free natural carriage of an untamed | things Every household device 
animal, but in speech and manner she was requires more than good 
sophistication itself. lubrication to operate smoothly. Bearings 

Her past would make an interesting story, | and moving parts must be cleansed of gum, 
but in the North, as in the old West, such | dirt and dried-out oil—then protected against 
things as prying or quizzing are not done. | harmful rust. 

Three hundred miles north of Edmonton, 
Alberta, at Fort McMurray, where river-| Three-in-One Oil does all these necessary 
boats load freight for the 2,000-mile trip| things at once—cleans, lubricates, protects. 
into the Arctic, I met Cassie Owens. This! And it does each job better than ordinary 
girl, known over much of the Canadian | ojJs because 3-in-One is a scientific blend of 
roe per —— even a a ae animal, mineral and vegetable oils made to 
ion of a wilderness woman. For years she : ; 
has travelled bleak trails, alone with her meet the particular requirements of general 
half-wolf huskies, and she loves the life. | household use. 

When a very young girl, she found herself! There’s new and longer life for all your 
called upon to support her mother and} mechanical assistants in a few drops of 


several brothers and sisters in a country | 9+, One. So use it often. You can, because 


that was very much a man’s domain. | a little goes such a long way. Good stores 


Fort McMurray there was little but trap-| * th h eed. Gia 
ping, trading, and freighting into the frozen way rane - a oe 
North. In open competition with the men, | and bottles. Write today for free sample and 


and asking no favors, this girl tackled her | pamphlet, “79 Uses in Your Home.” 


job. 

With a dog team she ran her trapline and} THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 39 
did freight hauling to outlying posts. Before . : 
the days of the railroad she thought nothing 260 oe —_ 7 = Pierre 
of making the 600-mile round trip to a 


Edmonton and return by dog team. 


Later she took a contract to carry mail © e 
from McMurray northward--a job that “In- ne 1 
only the hardiest of men would tackle. 


Through cold that drove the mercury down | CLEANS - LUBRICATES - PREVENTS RUST 
out of sight, through blizzards and storms 
that would test the strongest physique, she 
carried on. For days at a time she saw no 
other human, sleeping where night found 
her, under the stars. Countless times she 
was forced to depend on her rifle for food, 
living like a native off a country where one | 
little mistake or faltering decision might 
mean her finish. 

Women, content to take the wilderness as 
they find it, are few. But, with them once 
in his clutches, the spirit of romance who 
dwells in the North is wise in his manner of | 
holding their allegiance. Things romantic 
are made to outweigh all others. On 
returning to civilization, memories of hard- 
ship and a great loneliness soon dim, while - 
romantic memories grow until they are 
overwhelming. 

The North reclaims his own. Many may 
leave his domain, and some may remain 
away, but never in peace of mind. Always 
there is the soft whisper of the night wind 
in the pines, the gentle slap of waves on 
rockbound shores, the northern moon] ~~ —— 
peeping through the pines to show a mellow, 
shadow-traced path along the waves. There 
is the mournful laugh of the loon; the sleepy, 
quavering nightcalls of waterfowl; the weird 
wolf chorus of half-tamed dogs. There is 
the fresh, pine-scented tang in the air, the 
ever present feeling of mystery and promise. 
the never-ending thrill of meeting some- 
thing new, and a sweet, saddening sense of 
loneliness that must forever remain in- NY 
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Lefarge made a show of consulting Lalage. 
“I’m afraid not tonight,” he answered. 
“You see, M. Keston, my niece has been 
in mourning for some time for her father, 
and this is the first time I’ve been able to 
persuade her to come out of her seclusion. 
I think she has really had enough for tonight 
and we ought to be going home. I am anxious 
not to overtire her the first time.’”’ 

He turned again to her. ‘Come, chérie.”’ 
he said, “if you will find your cloak I will 
go and tell Louis to bring the car round.” 

Keston protested, but the Frenchman 
was adamant. ‘Other occasions may arise,”’ 
he said airily. ‘You will probably meet 
again, now that my niece is going about 
more.” 

But that didn’t satisfy Keston. 

“That is far too vague, M. Lefarge,”’ he 
protested. “‘Why should we not arrange a 
meeting definitely, if mademoiselle would 
care to? Such a perfect partner is not met 
every day. I cannot lose her now!” 

“That’s very nice of you,” she said easily, 
“and may I return the compliment?  I’d 
be very pleased to dance with you again, 
Mr. Keston, if it could be arranged some- 
time.” 

Keston was eager. “Why not tomorrow?” 
he asked at once in English. ‘‘There’s a 
the dansant somewhere—at the Moulin 
Rouge, I think. Why not meet me there 
and let me give you tea? [| think I heard 


you say you were coming into Geneva to do 
some shopping.” 

Lalage turned to Lefarge with a pretty 
air of consulting him. ‘M. Keston asks us | 
to have tea with him tomorrow at the | 
Moulin Rouge, mon oncle,” she paraphrased. | 
‘What do you think —could it be arranged?” | 

Lefarge appeared doubtful. He had | 
“affairs,” he said, but presently yielded to 
Keston’s urgent persuasions and decided 
that probably his affairs could be arranged 
while his niece was shopping. 

Before they parted, it was all fixed up. 
Lalage and Lefarge were to meet Keston 
at four o’clock the next day if it were in any 
way possible, but Lefarge refused to commit 
himself absolutely and promised to let | 
Keston know, should anything arise to 
prevent their meeting. | 

“Well, my niece,” he remarked as they 
drove off at last, ‘your task has proved 
neither difficult nor disagreeable so far, has 
it?) The gentleman fell at once, I fancy. 
As the Vicomte remarked, ‘I have an eye.’” 

He had. Keston had been very hard hit 
and admitted as much to himself, as he 
watched the tail lights of their car disappear- 
ing down the snowy Quay. “I rather fancy,” | 
he murmured to himself, “that I’ve been | 
clean bowled first ball. If ever I were to| 
think of marrying, that’s the woman for | 
me. And before long, I think I shall tell | 
her so,” {To be continued} 





When the Bull Saw Red 
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the head. He rolled over underneath us, 
whispering for me to put my foot on him 
and pretend to gore him with the horns. I 
put my foot on him, and I lowered down 
the head, and somehow I lost my balance 
and fell right over on top of him. Jim could 
hardly pretend he was dead; he was so busy 
laughing with the rest of the folks. Spuds 
poked me and wanted to know what I 
thought I was doing. 

They hauled Jim away, then we went 
over to Slim Watson to kill him. I mooed at 
him and he moved right back—the nut. I 
told Spuds to back up, and we did, real 
careful, and everybody seemed to think it 
was funny. Soon as we were a few feet 
back, we charged at Slim and he pretended 
we'd knocked him clean over the ropes. 
That killed him. 

Finally the banderilleroes filed off. We 
was supposed to stand around and paw and 
snort while getting our breath for the last 
act. Well, we was doing that, when Jim 
Noble came back on the stage. That was 
why he’d wanted off. He was dressed like 
an old farmer, and he carried a big pail 
labelled “Milk.” He come over to us and 
said, so-bossy, so-bossy. The audience nearly 
died laughing. Spuds and me just stood 
there, mad as mad. I raised up the head 
kind of haughty and turned away. Spuds 
spun the tail around quick and caught Jim a 
good clout on the neck—which pleased us. 

Jim beat it and Slim Watson came on, 
dressed all in black. He carried his grand- 
pa’s sword and his red flag Muleta. We 
charged at the flag right away. He ducked 
out of the road, then came running after us. 
He grabbed hold of one of the ears and 
sawed it off with his sword. Golly, I was 
peeved. I turned and tried to charge quick, 
but Spuds hadn't turned with me and we 
had a tangle for a minute 

Then we chased Slim all over the place, 
pretending to be enraged the way a bull 
without his ear would be enraged. Slim 
would wave the flag and then get out of the 
Way. 


Following that, Slim made another try to | 
kill us, and pretended to fall over and get | 
underneath us somehow. Once there, he| 
played he was sawing us clean in two. We| 
got clear quick, though, and Spuds says he 
stepped on Slim’s stomach as we moved off. 

Then the time came when I could see 
Slim was getting ready to kill us. He came 
swooping down on us, yelling murder and 
fire and waving his sword around his head, 
and I lifted up the bull’s head ready to be 
stabbed. But he ran right on past the head 
and gave the back end a hang of a slap 
with the flat of his sword, and shouted 
“Die!” Shouted it, I say. We figured he’d 
have whispered it, so’s the audience 
wouldn’t know. 

Anyway, I let out a loud and painful 
moo-oo-o0 like I was mortal hurt, and after 
I'd all finished, Spuds let out a moo of his 
own. Then we started to fall over. He fell 
backward and I fell frontward, and the top | 
part of us just hung there in the air strained | 
against each other. The gunny sacking | 
couldn’t stand it. It ripped right across the 
back and down the sides, sudden, and we | 
tore clean apart. I sprawled head over heels 
in front and Spuds said he did the same 
behind. The folks stood up on their feet 
and yelled. Spuds and me lay still, pre- 
tending to be dead, but as the people went 
on yelling and the curtain didn’t drop, we 
figured it was best to get up and run off 
stage, and we did, though I tripped once. 

Well. that ended it. They called the whole 
patrol back and made us stand there and 
bow. Then Jim Noble shoved Spuds and 
me to the front, and the people gave us a 
lot of handclapping. Spuds and me was 
hot and red and mad and peeved, and we 
glared hard at everybody. 

The folks all voted our stunt was the best. 
and we had to go back on and be presented 
with our prizes. 

I don’t care if we did win. I’m mad. So’s 
Spuds. That Jim Noble worked our stunt 
to be crazy and silly and funny. Spuds and 
me was trying to teach the audience some- | 
thing about bulls. 
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This 


WoRLD | 
CRUISE 


has a 


play, to the unreality of all this that was 
happening to her. Dazzling and serene 
above the dark waters of the Rhone which 
flowed steadily below its bridges, Geneva 
seemed to be only the stage set for this 
drama in which she was cast for leading 


oe 
oD eo lady. 
tha AC E The traffic moved on, and presently they 


| were skirting the lake. where she watched 
the myriad lights from the bridges and 
quaysides reflecting themselves in the water. 





@ Yes... areal “super-trump” 
that means perfection on this 


Famous trip... not onl . 
(1) a 137-d “hi ‘” i iShe felt she could gladly have driven on 
sidiaware id igh-spot like this for ever along the lakeside; it was 
(2) a ee ee a | all so utterly calm, so remote that she could 
follows spring around | find peace here. 
But too soon they were at the Bergues, 


the world... 

(3) a distinguished, luxurious 
ship . . . the Empress of 
Australia... 

(4) cuisine and service of 
world-famous Canadian 
Pacific standard . . . but 


also the 5th Ace... Canadian 
Pacific’s world network ot rail, 
ship, hotel and “‘key-city’’ of- 
fices that gains the entree 
denied to others. Sail from 
New York on December 2nd 
...aslow as $2,000. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 


@ You'll thrill to the beauties 
ofthisoldworld...sodifferent, 


and she was being handed out of the car 
and into the cheerfulness and warmth of 
the foyer. 

Another moment and they were in the 
|restaurant. An urbane and important- 
looking head waiter was greeting Lefarge 
impressively as an habitué, and they were 
being solemnly conducted to the table 
reserved for them as if they were taking 
part in some ritual. 





LALAGS was only conscious of a pleasant 
glow from discreetly shaded lights, of 
endless white-covered tables which stood 
around her, and the hum of voices. She 
was sO anxious to acquit herself properly— 
she who had never in her life before been 
in a place like this—that she never noticed 


so entrancing . ..so majestic... the heads that were raised at her approach, 
/ 3 -~- 2 _— a the men who admired, the women who 
——s eee . appraised, as she walked down the room 


White Empress of France... 
cuisine ands ervice unsurpassed 
. . . the experience gained in 
eight successive tours places 
this year’s far ahead in 
itinerary and arrange- 
ment . . . sailfrom 
New York on February 
3rd, as low as $900. 


behind the head waiter, with Lefarge beside 
her, carrying her cloak. 

She needn’t have worried. Her beauty 
and the exquisite perfection of her frock 
were sufficient, had excuse been needed to 
excuse any gaucherie she might have shown, 
country cousin that she was. But none was 
needed. Her breeding and savoir faire stood 
her for experience; from her manner as she 
sat down at their table, letting Lefarge 
drape her cloak over the back of her chair, 
she might have been dining every night of 
her life in places like this. 

Presently, as the dinner went on, she 
realized that people were looking at her 
from time to time and Lefarge smiled 
reassuringly. 

““You have achieved a success, my niece,” 
he told her. ““You and your frock are causing 
quite a lot of attention. Soon I shall begin 
to shine in your reflected glory. By the 
way, I should have asked you before; do 
you dance?” 

She confessed to an absolute passion for 
dancing. It had been, she said, almost her 
only form of amusement for many years 
past, for it was a thing that anyone could 
afford. Lefarge was delighted and hazarded 
that she ought to dance well from the way 
she walked and held herself. When dinner 
was over they would dance together, he said. 
| The way of the transgressor seemed, as 
the Vicomte had foretold, to be proving a 
very pleasant one, and she began to wonder 
when the moment would arrive for her to 
earn her dinner—and her release. 

Somehow when the moment came she 
had forgotten to expect it. Lefarge had 
been talking amusingly about some of the 
tendencies of modern composers, and she 
had been so absorbed in what he was saying 
that she hadn’t noticed more than casually 
that he had several times bowed to acquain- 
tances in the restaurant. She was almost 
startled to find, as a waiter put their coffee 
on the table, that there was another man 
standing by her chair. 

“Ah, my dear M. Keston,” Lefarge was 
saying, “how charming to see you here. 
Let me present you to my niece, Madem- 
oiselle Lalage Hayle, M. Miles Keston. 
Won’t you sit down and have your coffee 
with us?” 

How it had all been stage managed she 
never did have the faintest idea, but here it 
was, all accomplished without her knowing 
how, and this man for whom she had been 
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| The Cat’s Paw 


Continued from page 10 


brought to act as a decoy, was bowing to 
her, shaking hands and finally sitting down 
beside her. 

“My niece is half English,’’ she heard 
Lefarge explaining, ‘‘but this is her first 
visit to Geneva.”” He murmured something | 
in a low tone to Keston and Lalage wondered | 
which part of her life history was being told 
in confidence. 

In another half hour she knew that the 
job the Vicomte had set her was an easy 
one. She didn’t even have to exert herself 
to make an impression, for she liked this 
man on sight, and by just being, as she 
had been instructed to be, her own natural 
self, interested and interesting, rivetted his 
attention effortlessly. She didn’t, of course, 
realize that she was looking so utterly lovely | 
tonight that any man must have been 
attracted. Excitement, the novelty of her 
surroundings and the consciousness of the 
strangeness of her situation, had all added 
their quota to her beauty, and she was 
radiant. 

And yet, as she looked at him while he 
was speaking for a moment to Lefarge, he 
didn’t appear the kind of impressionable 
young man who'd fall heavily and at first 
sight for a pretty face. Indeed, ‘‘young 
man” was hardly an accurate description. 
He didn’t belong somehow to the genus 
“young man.” She judged him to be about 
thirty-five, probably clever, discriminating, 
even a trifle cynical but very likeable. He | 
wasn’t particularly good looking—his fea- | 
tures were too irregular for that—but he | 
was distinctly pleasant to look at. His eyes 
were just a little screwed up, as though, like 
a sailor, he’d had the habit of looking over 
far distances; his mouth was on the large 
side, but clear cut and with a humorous 
twist. She could see that he enjoyed things, 
and she believed he’d have a sense of fun 
when you got to know him. No, it wouldn't 
be at all an uncongenial task to get to know | 
this man better, and already it was obvious | 
that he wasn’t in any hurry to leave their 
table. 

They lingered there for a while talking 
and then Lefarge prepared to move. 

“I’ve promised my niece that she shall | 
dance,” he explained to Keston. ‘‘We’re 
going on to the Kursaal.”’ 

Keston laughed and Lalage liked the 
sound of it. “I’ll come with you if I may,” 
he said eagerly; “‘there’s very little I like 
better than dancing and if mademoiselle 
will honor me... ” 

They had all spoken French—Keston’s 
was adequate though not too good—while 
they were sitting round the table, but when 
they got up to leave the restaurant, Lefarge 
walked on in front and Lalage and Keston 
followed together behind him, and he turned 
to her and asked in English. 

“How French are you, Miss Hayle? Your 
name is perfectly English, and if you’re more 
English than French I shall be very thank- 
ful. Your uncle, I believe, speaks hardly 
any English at all, and I really do find a 





strain.” 

“T’m half and half exactly,”” she told him 
smiling. ‘Either language comes equally 
easily to me, and I'll be glad enough to 
speak English to you. That's my father’s 
language; my French side comes from my 
mother.” 

Keston wanted to claim the first dance 
with her, but Lefarge insisted it was his 
avuncular right. After that, however, he 
asked for no more than an Occasional one. 
leaving Lalage and Keston to dance together 
pretty often. Both danced well, a good deal 
above the average, and Lalage once more 
had cause to congratulate herself on the 
pleasantness of her task. 

“Wouldn’t Miss Hayle like a change of 
partners?” Keston asked at length, when 
they were all three sitting together between 
dances. ‘There are two friends of mine over 
there, who’ve been signalling to me for the 
last quarter of an hour to introduce them. 
May I?” 
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The Jobless Woman 
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virtuously. They so obviously feel that if 
others were only as industrious and efficient, 
they too would have a job, that sometimes 
the display of so much virtue is hard to 
endure. So to be out of work brings not 
only all the pains and penalties of that 
unhappy condition but a certain stigma. 

Admittedly, unemployment among men 
is a major problem baffling and little 
understood, but among women its ameliora- 
tion is of even greater complexity and 
intricacy. 

The tragedy of the jobless woman is 
enhanced by the handicap of sex and what 
is technically called “immobility of labor.” 
Young men out of work scan the newspapers 
of the nearby towns and hie them forth to 
fresh fields and pastures new, but girls are 
timid about leaving home and going to a 
strange town. They dread to go to cities or 
places where they may arrive late in the 
afternoon or at night. Strange lodgings 
hold perils for them, and they fear and 
know the dangers of the wrong neighbor- 
hood or wrong house. 

The returns made to our Board and to 
other Boards and Industrial Commissions 
show that women fill the unskilled and 
partially skilled jobs. They are found 
working in factories, plants, work rooms, 
shops, lunch rooms and hotels. They do 
packing, assembling, sorting, candy rolling 
and pulling, chocolate dipping, feed presses, 
knitting machines, punching machines; 
make bags, artificial flowers, paper shades, 
work in fruit and fish canning, millinery, 
dressmaking and garment-making establish- 
ments, and in kitchens, dining rooms and 
lunch counters in summer camps and 
hotels. They furnish the majority of the 
sales force in spring, Christmas, autumn 
and Easter sales. 

All these occupations have “rush” 
seasons with long exhausting hours, and 
“slack” times with complete shut-down or 
hours too short to pay. In few of these 
occupations is there work for all the workers 
all the year around or steadily. 

And their wages! It is sad but true that 
women are paid customarily from forty to 
fifty per cent less than men in the same 
work. The comparison recently made in 
New York between office salaries for male 
and female employees is the straw showing 
which way the wind blows. This survey 
gives the average for men from forty to 
sixty dollars and for women from twenty 
to forty dollars per month. 

In explanation, the excuse is often offered 
that men are paid more than women because 
men are married, expect to marry, or are 
supporting a family. But my _ personal 
observation is that employers usually pay 
what they must, rather than according to 
the size of the actual or potential family. 

The lower wages received by women 
render them unable to provide for workless 
days or seasons of unemployment, and 
drive them into unfair competition with 
men whom they underbid in such fields as 
they can. 

While equal pay for equal work would be a 
factor in ameliorating this condition, it is 
hard to persuade men in the same occupa- 
tion to this view. If unions realized that if 
the work of women was not cheaper 
meaning their wages lower—frequently the 
man would be employed, self-interest might 
urge the male workers to adopt the prin- 
ciple. The probability would be that wages 
would tend to rise and the women be better 
enabled to make provision for rainy days. 

Unions and trade organizations assist 1n 
maintaining better wages for their members, 
but some unions do not admit women and 
others do not welcome them. On the other 
side, women are not keen to join. Among the 
older women there are many who cannot go 
out to meetings after work; they have 
mending, cooking, sewing, and meals to 
prepare for the morrow. To the younger 
women union meetings are scarcely a temp- 
tation. They feel the natural urge for a 
little pleasure and dances and shows are 
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more agreeable places to meet members of 
the opposite sex in an entertaining way than 
the business meetings of the union. 

So, too, both older and younger women 
having less wages than men, grudge the 
fees or assessments. The possibility of a 
sympathetic strike or even a strike for 
higher wages, preceded by a period of no 
wages, presents as much attraction to them 
as a fifteen cent meal when one has only 
five cents in the pocket. 

There are a large number of men whose 
earnings leave them economically below the 
safety line. It is clear that if women’s 
wages are less than those of men, they are 
in even worse case. 

There are three ways of meeting problems; 
first, by saying there isn’t any; second, by 
Saying they are of no consequence; third, 
by trying to solve them. The first is the 
easiest and satisfactory to at least one 
person; the second, often described as pooh- 
poohing, is almost as convincing and lends 
an air of superiority. The third is rare. 
Talking is easier than thinking, keeps us in 
the limelight, and is more spectacular. 
Also those who admit there is a real problem 
may be challenged to suggest a remedy. 

So far as unemployment among women is 
concerned, the first two methods have been 
fully exploited and the last not at all. 
Important and weighty conferences are as 
silent as the grave, so far as their case may 
be. Unemployment is not a local but a 
world problem. The persistent efforts of 
Unions, of Trades and Labor Councils to 
restrict immigration is a manifestation of the 
workers’ fear of too many workers and too 
few jobs. They are desperately afraid of 
making their own situation worse—and 
with good reason. 

Women workers, for example, realize that 
the wholesale importation of domestics 
means fewer places open for those already 
here. Even though they may not want the 
job personally, they may not care to lose 
what perhaps they regard as their last 
resource. 

The usual emergency measures such as 
road-making, street cleaning, etc., hold no 
hope for women“Kissing goes by favor,” 
and there is no substitute offered by 
governments for even these poor efforts. 
Government employment bureaus secure 
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found it easier to make temporary arrange- 

ments for the care of motherless children 

while the father was looking for a job, than 

to get someone to take fatherless children 

while the mother sought work. All the 

friends of the mother knew that any wages | 
she might get would probably be small and 

they were afraid of being left with the 

children on their hands. 

Despite all the difficulties, by the exercise 
of patience, sympathy, and understanding, a 
solution can always be found for even the 
most complicated problem arising through 
human relations. The way of hope lies in 
the re-education of the business world. 
Business corporations, firms and executives 
generally will in time arrive at the con- 
clusion that to permit employment to be so 
seasonal as to lay off regularly a number of 
their workers is bad business. Its immediate 
effect upon the jobless worker widens in all 
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After illness 
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CHATELAINE PATTERNS 


May be purchased at these stores 


Chatelaine Patterns may now be purchased in the stores listed below. 
If there is as yet no dealer in your neighborhood, we would be glad to 
have you give us the name and address of your favourite store, and, in 
the meantime, you may order Chatelaine Patterns direct from The 
Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
In ordering by mail, be careful to write the pattern number plainly, and 
be sure to state the size required. 
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Leisure and 
Companionship 
Continued from page 43 


| to meet and know people. The unhappy | 
persons in this world are mostly those who 
| lack ability to make friends with people, so | 
that every time you or anyone else prevent a | 
child being social in this way you are inter- 
fering with that child’s happiness. When 
you inhibit a child in his selection of com- 
panions you are giving him the idea that 


ation. The attitude of the parent in such a 
case is typified by the mother who says 
“That girl is from a bad home, and will not 
be a good influence on my daughter.” 
should have faith in her own training, and 
say, “What a wonderful influence my daugh- 
ter will have on that child.” 

Your child should have the right to choose 
companions from among the children who 
| offer themselves as friends, and if that child 
|is trained in right judgment, the choice 
made will be right. The parent’s part is not 
so much to supervise as to know, and for 
this reason the home should be open at all | 
‘times for the child to bring in his friends | 
and there should be no open criticism. We | 
often forget that while we are criticising 
others, we, in turn, are being severely 
criticized from another angle, and we might 
be greatly surprised if we could see ourselves 
as others see us. Just as the mother who 
had entertained her boy’s girl friend at tea 
was surprised when he burst in on her, after 
seeing the young lady home and exclaimed, 
“You know mother, I was afraid Lola would | 
not like you, but she thinks you are a peach.” 
It had never till that time occurred to this 
mother that she herself, was being weighed | 
| in the balance by the younger generation. | 





[t IS the friendships made during adoles- | 
| * cence which really count. When children | 
| reach this period of life they should have 
|opportunity of meeting children of the 
| opposite sex in the home and the more young 
people there are gathered together, the 
merrier. When there is such a gathering 
there is bound to be a certain amount of 
“petting” which will be as innocuous or 
venomous as it always has been, but, if 
opportunity is afforded, in the home, for 
| meeting the opposite sex, it is doubtful if the | 
children will betray that home. Serious 
consequences do not occur in the home. | 

Undue restrictions and over-emphasis on | 
| the difference between boys and girls is a 
cause of much of the behavior which adults 
characterize as improper. In one collegiate 
where a white line drawn down the centre of 
the hall separated the boys from the girls, 
and the boys were forbidden to carry home 
the girls’ books, a great deal of trouble 
resulted, and no wonder, for such procedure 
| is a direct challenge to the children. 

The ‘“‘gang”’ is often a source of worry to 
| parents. We do not know much as yet, 
| about these societies except that they are 


| 
| 


| not the progenitors of the criminal gangs, 


| 
| 


and that they are very prevalent in the pre- 
| adolescent period. Some interesting research 
|is being conducted to see what can be 
learned of them. Both girls and boys have 
| “gangs.” The difference between the boys’ 
| gangs and the girls’ gangs, is, that the girls 
| gangs do not last as long as the boys’, meet 
|in more civilized places and have fancier 
| names. 

One more subject which merits mention 
| when speaking of companionship is that of 
| “crushes” on the part of girls and “hero- 
| worship” on the part of boys. Both, carried 
| to extreme, indicate a lack of opportunity 
| for self-assertion. Parents should listen 
| patiently to praise of the beloved model and 
| sympathize. Ridicule, punishment or 
| restrictions give the relationship a falsely 
enhanced value. If no undue notice is taken, 
| the exaggerated attack will soon pass. 

We must, as parents, accept the fact that 
| 


children have as much right to leisure and 
companionship, as we and that the choice of 
companionship is a matter of training the 
child to form his own judgments of people 
' and choose his own companions, 


there are certain people who bring contamin- | 


She | 
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Your Boy and His Future— 
What About It? 


That question comes to you pretty often, 
doesn’t it? “is he going to be a man of 
business, a lawyer, a teacher, or what?" 

And then you realize that he will follow 


his own bent, and that, perhaps, is best. 


But you can help him. Tell him about the 
Young Canada Boosters’ club and how he 
can earn money and gain valuable experi- 
ence. Get him to write for information and 
a start in business, 
Address 

THE YOUNG CANADA BOOSTERS’ CLUB 

153 University Avenue 

Toronto (2), Ontario 
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You are safe in selecting a coat or dress 
from a Julian Ward catalogue. No fancy 
line drawings or exaggerated features 
here, Every garment is photographed 
on a living model for you to inspect— 
the way they are reviewed in the world’s 
most famous Fashion Salons. 
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“manufacturer to wearer.”” If youcan 
find similar merchandise anywhere in 
Canada to compare with Julian-Ward 
quality at Julian-Ward price — your 
money will be giadly refunded. Every 
garment carries a full money-back 
Quarantee—you must be satisfied tq 
satisfy us. 
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The Julian-Ward Company 
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The Princess Elizabeth 


Continued from page 11 


became no paler. The importance of the 
baby’s well-being during her mother’s ab- 
sence must have been constantly in the 
thoughts of the Countess of Strathmore. 
She received some amusing letters on the 
subject, among others one from the powers 
responsible for that mystic publication Old 
Moore’s Almanac. Old Moore wrote to Lady 
Strathmore that the stars would be propi- 
tious to Princess Elizabeth in the year 1927, 
for her horoscope was favorable, but every 
care must be taken to prevent her coming 
into contact with any climbing plant! 

Princess Elizabeth stayed on at St. Paul’s 
Waldenbury until the first week of Feb- 
ruary, when she moved with her nurse to 
Buckingham Palace. The baby Princess 
had, of course, often been taken to the 
Palace, but this was the first time that she 
had stayed there. Queen Mary was en- 
chanted to have her granddaughter living 
in those airy rooms in the north wing, those 
nursery rooms which would always be 
fragrant for her with memories of her small 
sons and daughter. She must often have 
thought of the day when, as Duchess of 
York herself, she had to make the same 
sacrifice as her daughter-in-law and say 
good-by to her children in order to accom- 
pany her husband on their tour to India in 
the Ophir. 

The nurseries in Buckingham Palace had 
quite lately been occupied by Princess 
Mary’s sons, and so not many alterations 
were needed to prepare them for Princess 
Elizabeth who now became the greatest 
joy to the King and Queen. Every after- 
noon she would be brought down to them 
by her nurse at teatime, and the appearance 
at the door of a very little person in a white 
gown and fringed sash would be greeted 
by the Queen’s delighted cry of “Here comes 
the Bambino!” 

Every month during her mother’s absence 
Princess Elizabeth had her photograph 
taken, and these pictures were sent out to 
the Duke and Duchess so that they might 
have some record of the progress their 
daughter was making. 


URING this spring in London the 

baby Princess saw a great deal of her 
cousins, the Hon. George and the Hon. 
Gerald Lascelles, and she began to have a 
certain pleasant social life of her own, and 
would even accept invitations to tea at 
Chesterfield House, where sitting on her 
nurse’s knee in her frilliest, daintiest gos- 
samer gown, she would look down graciously 
on George and Gerald displaying al! the 
treasures of their toy cupboard at her feet. 
As the spring days grew warmer, nearly 
every afternoon the two little boys and the 
baby girl cousin would drive with their 
nurses in the Park, and the delight of those 
who caught sight of Princess Elizabeth and 
waved to her, was only equalled by her own 
delight at the color and brightness and 
movement that she saw around her. Prin- 
cess Elizabeth from her carriage smiled 
impartially on all with that blessed bland- 
ness common to babies, born not of any 
particular pleasure, but of a serenity caused 
by the joyous light and laughter and all 
the pretty things about her. 

Then came the day of Princess Eliza- 
beth’s first birthday. Parcels had been 
arriving for her at the Palace. In the after- 
noon there was a festive teaparty carefully 
planned by Queen Mary, at which the 
hostess gazed entranced at the whiteness 
of the angel cake, with its one modest but 
momentous candle, whose pale gleams 
danced upon pretty silver and pretty flowers, 
and on the excited faces of the Hon. George 
and the Hon. Gerald Lascelles. The grown- 
up people present at that party must have 
been conscious of something invisible in the 
room, a flight of winged thoughts—the 
thoughts of a father and mother, travelled 
over many thousand miles, which rested 
now after their long journey in a tender 
aura round a baby’s unconscious head. 

The last two months of her parents’ 
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W hat’s wrong 


absence Princess Elizabeth spent with the 


Earl and Countess of Strathmore at St. - 
Paul’s Waldenbury in Hertfordshire, a wit ! i } Cr ar } } 
house, which even perhaps more than | O Cc " 


Glamis was the beloved childhood home of } 
the smal! brown-haired girl who was Lady | 
Elizabeth Lyon. : 

St. Paul’s Waldenbury has already been | 
described by Lady Cynthia Asquith in her 
Life Story of the Duchess of York, but few 
writers can hope to paint in the prosaic 
medium of words the magical atmosphere 
which, like an afterglow or an echo, lingers 
around the rose-red walls of this enchanting 
Queen Anne home. 

Those who visit St. Paul’s Waldenbury 
today begin to feel the reaching out of this 
kindly influence as soon as their car turns 
from the main road in at the white gate, 
and leaving on the right the high wall of 
the kitchen garden, over which floats a 
scent of strawberry and sweet pea, mounts 
always through park land where lazy cattle 
lift their heads, to the long wall which all 
through summer is a pageantry of roses 
and a carnival of bees. You draw up before 
a low portico, a dog comes out to meet you, 
and with a feeling that the old house has 
opened wide its arms, you pass the white 
pillared threshold into tranquillity and 
peace. 

Across this threshold then, into this same 
tranquillity, Princess Elizabeth was carried 
at the beginning of May 1927, and two 
dogs came out on to the wide step to meet 
her, and followed her through the shadowed 
hall, and stood looking up at their mistress, 
Lady Strathmore, as her granddaughter was 
put into her arms. 

But Princess Elizabeth was soon serenely 
asleep in the pleasant familiar intimacy of 
her mother’s old nursery, awakening very 
happily indeed next morning to the marvels 
of another day. 

For life was becoming really exciting. 
Princess Elizabeth, having emerged from 
mere infancy, had entered into the know- 
ledge of her own personality; which gen- 
erally means, when you are speaking of a 
baby, that she had a will of her own. Prin- 
cess Elizabeth could not stand yet, but was 
by this time quite excellent at crawling, 
and it was in this matter of crawling that 
her will asserted itself. She would demon- 


This 
daughter 
found out! 











My Dad had the flu. When it departed, it 
must have taken Dad’s good disposition with 
it. Whew! Breakfast was hush time; lunch 
was rush time and dinner the worst time of all, 


“Dad and Mother always took caffein, 
but we were never allowed to have it. The 
more Dad took, the more crabby he got and 
the more nervous Mother became. Finally 
Mother had a nervous breakdown and the 
doctor insisted that she try Postum for a 
month. She tried it and gave it to us. Then 
Dad tried it. Three cheers! 


** Now we have a party at our house every 
meal. We sit around the table, every one of 
us with a fragrant, steaming cup of Postum, 
and there is a feeling of companionship and 
understanding that we never had before. 
Dad is interested in everything that interests 
us. We youngsters are learning, by the 
Postum route, that our parents are not just 


That’s because 
there is no tannin 
or caffein in Pos- 
tum—nothing to 
keep you awake 
o” nights, noth- 
ing to irritate 
your nerves, 
nothing to cause 
indigestion. Pos- 
tum is made 
from whole 


OST fathers 
and mothers 
want to be more 


ee 


than just “par- 
ents’”—but how 
difficult it is 
when Father 
feels “crabby” 
and Mother has 
*nerves’’! The 
sad part of it is 
that most men 


strate clearly to any grown-up who was in andwomendon’t —_ parents, but real human beings and royal wheat and bran, 
the room with her, that if the door were| Stop to look for good sports.”* fully roasted 
the cause of their J.S,—(High School student) capelesy 


left open for an instant she had every inten- 
tion of going through it. 

Princess Elizabeth did not crawl as some 
babies do lying nearly flat. She sat almost 
upright on one small leg, sculling vigorously 


and blended. Its 
flavor is fine and 
mellow — distinctive. Two million 
families could tell you you’re sure to 


trouble. They go 
on taking bever- 
ages containing tannin and caffein— 
and wonder a uncongeniality has 


with the other. Thus it was that voyaging 
placidly among the intriguing legs of chairs 
and the spindly legs of the piano, she would 
suddenly be off in a flash, like some gay little 
bark with all her sails set, up to an open| 


crept into the family circle. 


If it seems incredible to you that 
tannin and caffein could be the cause 
of nerves and irritability in your own 


door—and through it, and out into the | family circle, just make thistest. Let 


romantic uncharted seas of adventure that 
lay everywhere beyond. 

Life was indeed full of delightful novel- 
ties, and some of them were put into her 
hands to play with as she sat on a Persian 
rug in the library with her grandmother. 
There was a small pack of patience cards 
that could be scattered abroad like a snow- 
storm; a basket of colored wools that un- 
rolled and unravelled themselves enchant- 
ingly; a flower that delighted by its color 
and soothed by its delicious smell. There 
was that charming game played on the 
music stool, Grannie holding you with one 
hand and with the other playing a tinkly 
tune. Then it was your turn, and your tune 
was produced by banging with the palms 
of your hands on the ivories—it was perhaps 
not so harmonious a tune as Grannie’s but 
jt was more bracing. 

After this Princess Elizabeth would be 
tired and quite ready for her morning sleep 
which was taken in her perambulator under 
the dimpling shade of the lime walk, or 
under the great oak that guards the entrance 
to the rose garden. 

In the afternoon came another hour of 


Postum take the place of beverages 
containing tannin and caffein at your 
table for thirty days. Then check 
up on yourself and your family! 


You'll be amazed at the difference 
ou find. You yourself will feel better, 
both mentally and physically 
—and you'll see the same im- 
provement all around you. Pos- 
tum has only good after-effects. 





Postum is one of the Post Food Products, 
which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toas- 
ties, and Post’s Bran Flakes. Your grocer 
sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, 
made in the cup by adding boiling water, is 
one of the easiest drinks in the world to pre- 
pare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but 
should be boiled 20 minutes, 


like it! 


Postum costs less than most other 
mealtime drinks—only one-half cent 
a cup. Order from your grocer. Or 
mail the coupon for one week’s free 
supply, as a start on your 30-day 
test. Please indicate whether you 
wish Instant Postum, made instantly 
in the cup, or Postum Cereal, the 
kind you boil. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 





vo P.3-30M 

GENERAL FOODS, Limited, 

Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ont. 

I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 

me, without cost or obligation, one week's supply of 
INSTANT POSTUM .. O Check 
(prepared instantly in the cap) which 
POSTUM CEREAL 
(prepared by boiling) 


Name.....csecesees eeeeccecesecese 


Fill in completely—print name and address 
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“Grow old along with me; 
The best is yet to be, 

The last of life for which 
The first was made.” 


N . 
eat-West Poll 
OY Cees 


yo yourself 20 or 30 years from now. 
Will you be one of the ageing millions who 
still have to struggle for a livelihood—or will 
you be among the favored few—independent— 
surrounded by all the good things that color 
the twilight of life with charm and sweetness? 
Make sure NOW of happiness during your precious 
Sunset years. Make sure by taking out the new Great- 
West ‘‘Prosperity’’ Policy—a policy that assures peace 
and plenty for yourself and those you love. 


THE GREAT~WEST 


“PROSPERITY” 


POLICY 


is a new plan specially designed for men who desire early independ- 
ence. Example: Man, age 25, deposits $313 annually. At age 60 
he has the option of drawing a monthly income of $100 for life or 
a guaranteed lump sum of $14,300—plus substantial accumulated 
profits. In the event of death, his family inherits the full benefits. 
The new Great-West “‘Prosperity’’ plan affords special disability 
privileges and numerous other appealing features. 
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Flit is sold only 
in this yellow 
can with the 
black band, 


Kill those Disease-Carrying 


flies 


Get your Flit and the special 
Flit Sprayer—Today! 
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¥-lean smelling 


Copyright 1930 Stanco Inc. 


The World's. 
Largest Sel lin Insect Kalle* 





CANADA IN THE GREAT WAR 


By Ligut. Coronet Georce A. Drew 
Copies are now available at 10 cents per copy (cash with order) ; $7.50 
per 100, or $50.00 per 1,000. 
On orders for 200 or more, a special imprint may be arranged for, 
indicating by whom the distribution is being made, at no extra cost. 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 153 University Avenue, TORONTO, ONTARIO 





| directions like the circles the stone makes 
| when it strikes the water. No wages, no 





money, no customer. Every worker laid off 
means the loss of a customer in the buying 


| world. 


NE of the large department stores on 
the Pacific Coast has regulated their 
employment and reduced the number laid 
off by controlling their sales. The efficiency 
expert here, the husband of one of the 
largest owners, pointed out that sales were 
not organized all over the stores at the same 
time, only three or four departments being 
allowed to hold them simultaneously. The 
employees are drawn from the extra sales 
force, or the other departments for these 
events, and outside help seldom brought in. 
These are only a few of the many schemes 
and plans being evolved to meet the situa- 
tion. I have mentioned them because they 
have come under my personal observation, 
and as undertakings by private concerns are 
demonstrations of what can be accomplished 
by individual effort. There are other much 
larger and more important plans labelled 
with the name of the firm or the place where 
they are being carried out, but most people 
know something of them. 

Climatic conditions such as_ severe 
winters, rainy seasons which close down 
some occupations and slow down others, are 
perhaps the hardest to overcome. Fashion 
changes should be more manageable. The 
needle trades are affected by fashions in 
men’s and women’s clothing. Fashions 
for both are changing much more rapidly 
now than formerly. 

Attempts to check too rapid changes are 
regarded as hopeless on the ground that 
women will always follow the fashion and 
human nature can’t be changed. But 
human nature does change and is still 
changing. Certain fundamental needs re- 
main the same, but ideals and human 
relations are constantly in a state of flux. 
Probably women will continue to the end of 
time to follow fashion, but is this really the 
crux of the matter? Obviously some set the | 
fashions, and the designers, dressmakers | 
modistes either set or follow the fashion and 
make the garments. Perhaps by preparing 
for these changes longer ahead, some of the 
peaks and valleys of unemployment might 
be levelled down. The cost will be greater 
but as in all other cases will ultimately be 
passed on to the customers. 

Any effective solution necessarily includes 
not only the re-education of the employing 
world, but of the workers themselves. 
Large general plans can be undertaken only 
by public authorities. Employment Bu- 
reaus, besides being staffed for survey and 
research, should be equipped with experts 
experienced in directing the unemployed to 
jobs and new openings in their own field. 
If this is impossible they should be able to 
direct the applicants to work where their 
previous knowledge and training will be of 
value. 

All of this will be of small avail unless in | 
industry and business there is a quickening | 

of social conscience and an awakening of | 
responsibility for the welfare of the worker. | 
Unemployment insurance may soften the 
misery of the workless, but it is not a cure, 
and too frequently there is little provision 
for women in these schemes; yet being 
jobless is not a matter of sex, and suffering 
caused by hunger or cold is not limited to 
either men or women. 
The situation as it affects women should 





receive due consideration at all of the con- 
ferences. The women serving on the 
Government Minimum Wage or Industrial 
Welfare commissions should be sent to, or 
called in, by the Government to the official 
conferences and their assistance and advice 
invited. When seated, these women should 
see that the deliberations include the case 
of the women. 

With sincere desire to help, with the will 
to do, any situation springing from the 
stress of human relations can be changed 
and bettered. But nothing can be accom- 
plished by abandoning it as inevitable, 
assuming it cannot be altered, or by 
agreeing that human nature cannot be 
changed. 
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How to Obtain 


Vogue 


Patterns | 


Vogue Patterns may now be 
obtained in all of the leading 
Canadian cities. They may be 
purchased in the shops listed be- 
low, where one may secure expert 
fashion advice about personal 
clothes problems, and see the 
colored sketches of all the new 
models. 


How to Order by Mail. Vogue 
patterns may be ordered by mail 
from any of the distributors listed 
below, or from Vogue Pattern 
Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, 
Ont. 


In Ordering, state the full pattern 
number of the pattern you select. 
When ordering skirts give both 
the waist and hip measure; when 
ordering misses’ or children’s 
designs state age. 


How to Send Money. No provision 
is made for charge accounts or 
C. O. D. delivery. When order- 
ing, please enclose cheque, money 
order or stamps. Remittances 
should be made out to the store 
or office from which you order. 


« List of Distributors » 


ALBERTA 
Calgary 
Hudson's Bay Company. 
Edmonton 


Hudson's Bay+Company. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver 
Hudson's Bay Company. 
Victoria 
Hudson's Bay Company. 


MANITOBA 
Winnipeg 
Hudson's Bay Company. 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Saint John 
Manchester Robertson Allison 
Limited, 27 King St. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Halifax 
The Wood Brothers Co. Ltd. 
ONTARIO 
Hamilton 
Finch Brothers, Limited, 29 King 
St. West 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited 
London 


Smallman & Ingram, Limited, 149- 
157 Dundas Street 
Ottawa 
Murphy-Gamble, Limited, Sparks 
Street 
St. Catharines 
Canadian Department Stores Ltd., 
17 St. Paul St. 
Toronto 
The Robert Simpson Company, Ltd. 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited 


QUEBEC 
Montreal 
Henry Morgan & Company Limited. 
The Robert Simpson Montreal Ltd. 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited. 
Quebec 
Myrand & Pouliot, Limitée, 205-215 
St. Joseph Street 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Saskatoon 
Hudson's Bay Company. 


Vogue Patterns are obtainable in 
Great Britain at the offices of Vogue, 
Aldwych House, Aldwych, W.C. 2; at 
Harrod’s and Shoolbred’s, and at 
thirty agencies in the Provinces, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. On the Continent, 
Vogue Patterns are for sale in most 
of the large cities. A list of these 
Agencies may be found in the Euro- 
ee come of the Vogue Pattern 

ook, for sale at the principal kiosks 
and bookstalls. : - 
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of tomato juice, one teaspoonful of salt. one- 
ee ee one beaten ounces of spaghetti until tender. Break the 

egg. Four into a hot buttered baking dish, bacon in « i i : ' 
: ; : nee a » Dacon in small pieces, drain the spaghetti 
and “a oe a in a moderate and put both in a hot earthen dish. To the 
@ oven. ‘eee ce ak 7 covered with grated fat in which the bacon was cooked add the 
a uttered crumbs or the pulp of the onions sliced and the pepper chopped fine 
omato. 00k i i ' 
mz Cook until the onions are tender, add one 
pint of cooked tomatoes and bring to the 
boiling point. Season with the bay leaf, 
salt, and pepper; add the macaroni and 
bacon and one cupful of grated cheese. 
Serve at once. If the macaroni is kept hot 
A while the sauce is being prepared, the dish 
Cook the macaroni in salted water, cut the will not need reheating. It must be hot 


Crisp six slices of bacon, and cook eight 














Genuine 


Belgian Rabbit 
1 Rabbit 
1 Pound of prunes 
Currant or gooseberry conserve 
1 Box of macaroni 





rabbit in small pieces and cook until tender. 
Soak the prunes in warm water overnight 
and remove the pits. 

Combine the rabbit, macaroni and prunes 
and let them simmer over a slow heat until 
the prunes are tender. Remove to a hot 
serving platter. Add one tablespoonful of 
the fruit conserve and one teaspoonful of 
cornstarch to the sauce in pan. Cook until it 
thickens; pour over rabbit and serve. 


Macaroni Salad 
1 Cupful of macaroni 
1 Cupful of whipping cream 
1 Bermuda onion 


when sent to table. 


Luncheon Vermicelli 


Cook one cupful of vermicelli in boiling 


salted water. Cook one green pepper and 
two bunches of celery, both cut fine in just 
enough water to cover. Season with salt and 
pepper, add one cupful of chicken or veal 
gravy and one cupful of cold cooked meat. 


Cook five minutes, add the hot vermicelli 


and serve at once garnished with parsley. 
Macaroni Ragout 


14 Package of macaroni 
2 Tablespoonfuls of chopped 


(MADE IN CANADA) 


JELLO 


turns drab menus 


znto gay ones / 


Salt, pimento, lettuce ham 
1 Cupful of mayonnaise 2 Tablespoonfuls of chopped 
liver 
Break one cupful of macaroni in two-inch 4 Tablespoonfuls of grated 
lengths and cook in boiling salted water. cheese 
; 


Set in ice box to chill. Slice one Bermuda 
onion and cover with ice water for three 
hours. Line a salad dish with green lettuce 
leaves, heap the macaroni and sliced onion 
on them, cover with the cream and mayon- 
naise whipped together and garnish with 
chopped pimento. 


Southern Spaghetti 
8 Ounces of spaghetti 
6 Slices of bacon 
3 Onions 
1 Green pepper 
1 Pint can of tomatoes 
Bayleaf, salt and pepper 
1 Cupful of grated cheese 


2 Tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
1 Tablespoonful of butter 
1 Cupful of milk 
14 Teaspoonful of meat extract 
Salt, pepper and parsley 
Break the macaroni in inch lengths and 
cook in boiling water. Drain and put in a 
hot dish in the oven to keep hot. Add a little 
cold milk to the cornstarch and rub smooth. 
Bring remainder of the milk to the boiling 
point and add the cornstarch, meat extract, 
parsley, ham, liver, cheese and seasonings. 
Cook ten minutes stirring frequently. Pile 
the macaroni in a buttered baking dish. 
Pour over it the cornstarch mixture and put 
in a hot oven to brown. 


The Town Fair 


Continued from page 15 


Mr. Punch. ‘‘No I won’t,” answers his 
wife. “If you don’t give me ma baby,” 


“Ice cream cone and pop!” cries Betty. 
“Doughnuts and pop for me!” shouts 
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cries the enraged Punch, “I will hit you on Tom. Pugs says she will have the same as Be sure 
ocean | Ee most famous 
spell-bound, they have never seen z : 
7 | GENUINE dessert : 


and Judy show before. At last Punch gets 
the baby from Judy, but no sooner is it in 
its father’s arms than it starts to cry, ‘Boo- 
hoo, boo-hoo.” Mr. Punch does not like 
crying babies, so he drops it out of the 
window. When Tom sees the poor baby 
lying on the ground he rushes to pick it up, 
and Mr. Punch leans out of the window and 
hits him on the head. You may be sure 
that Pugs and Betty are roaring with 
laughter, they think it is a great joke. 

When the show is over, Tom who has 
already smelled a delicious smell of hot 
doughnuts floating through the air, cries, 
“Come on girls! Let’s have some eats, I’m 
starving.” 


How many good looking things there are 
there! Boxes filled with biscuits, all sorts of 
candies, a basket of buns with iced tops, 
rows of red and green bottles, and a great 
trayful of sizzling doughnuts just out of the 
oven. Everything looks so appetizing that 
the children would like to sample each 
delicious thing, but they decide that they 
cannot buy any more, for they each just 
have ten cents left in their pockets, and 
they want to have one more ride on the 
merry-go-round and buy a balloon each 
before they go home. 

“Um,” says Tom, as the trio take one 
last look at the fair on their way out, ‘“That 
was great, wasn’t it? Let’s go again!” 
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Direction for building the Fair on pages 14 & 15 


To make the fair shown on pages 14 and 
15, paste both the cut-out pages on a sheet 
of smooth, brown wrapping paper. Cut out 
and make one model at a time, by bending 
all dotted lines and pasting where indicated. 
To make the merry-go-round, join the roof 
to form a cone, join the sides to form a 
circle, bend the tabs at top and paste them 
on to the inside of the roof. For the refresh- 
ment booth, cut along the heavy ink line 
in centre, bend the top flap up to form an 
awning and the lower flap down to form a 
shelf. Bend the bottom flap up to form a 
floor and secure it by pasting the small flaps 
at the sides inside the side walls of booth. 


Bend and paste the side flaps back to back 
to form the side walls of booth and bend and 
paste the small tabs at top of each under 
the awning. Paste the counter top and 
interior of booth into the booth as indicated. 


Cut out the pennants and bend them 
in half, string them on a long white thread 
and paste them back to back. Secure them 
with a plain pin to the roof tops of various 
buildings, as shown in the picture. 

Now you are ready to arrange the fair 


as shown in the sketch on the first page and 
to have an afternoon of fun with Betty, 


Pugs and Tom. 








GEN UINE Jello-O makes such wonderful 
ane. es 8 


A ruby-red salad—bright, jewel-clear; an entree 
with little murmurs of flavour all through it; a 
relish that can make any meat course more 
appetizing; a dessert-—the gayest, most light- 
hearted one that ever topped off a meal! 


For all these good things be sure to use genuine 
Jell-O. Jell-O costs little. Jello-O recipes are 
easy to prepare. They never fail. And Jell-O is 
one of the easiest of all foods to digest. 


There is only one Jell-O. It comes in many 
flavours. Each package sealed to keep all that 
fresh Jell-O flavour intact. 
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Cy puts the system in 
condition for sleep by soothin 
and feeding tired, ragged nerves an 
overcoming digestive disquiet. Ie 
makes ~ sleep naturally—soundly 
ully. 
Ovaltine Ne gp the proteins for 
building y tissue, carbohydrates 
for creating energy, organic phos- 
phorus for building up brain and 
nerves, and mineral salts for enrich- 
ing the blood. ‘No other food gives 
such an abundance of correctly 
balanced nourishment. 
Sipa cP of hot Ovaltine slowly and 
enjoyably when ready for bed, and 
notice how quickly ‘sleep comes to 
you and how refreshed you feel in the 
morning. 





Sold at all good stores, in 50c., 75¢., $1.2 
and special $4.50 family size tins; a 
at soda fountains. 
OVALTINE 
RUSKS 
are made from finest Canadian 
wheaten flour and Ovaltine—so 
delicious and much more nourish- 
ing than ordinary rusks or biscuits. 
4 They are conducive to sound white 
4 teeth and healthy gums. 


OVALTINE 


TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 
Ensures Sound, Natural Sleep 


A. Wander Limited 
455 King St. West, Toronto, Ont. 
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| playtime with her grandmother, in which 
|happily Blackie and Brownie, the chow 
| dogs, might be called to take a part. These 
two handsome creatures had all the inscrut- 
ability of the Oriental character; you never 
could tell what they were thinking. They 
worshipped their mistress, mildly tolerated 
other members of the family, but simply 
and completely ignored anyone who was 
not actually of the household. Few stran- 
gers indeed would have attempted the 
liberty of patting them without a formal 
introduction. To meet Brownie at dusk 
was to meet some tortured Chinese ghost- 
spirit stalking the world restlessly in the 
guise of a Chinese dog. To find Blackie 
encamped outside your bedroom door, 
obscure, sullen, uncanny, barring the way 
with hostile unwinking eyes, was to shut 
the door and wait until he had moved away. 

Princess Elizabeth was learning to talk. 
She could already make a number of sounds 
usually understood by those they were 
addressed to, but in addition she had mas- 
tered one word perfectly. It had been 
taught her patiently by her nurse: it was 
the word “mummy.” 

At this time a few weeks before her 
mother’s return, she was word perfect, with 
the result that she aired her accomplish- 
ment diligently, greeting all and sundry, 
and not excepting any family portraits 
which particularly pleased her, with the 
salutation “Mummy, Mummy!” 

However, the great day was at hand 
when the magical word was really to come 
in useful, for the Renown was rapidly 
approaching the shores of England, and 


the Princess was to be reunited to her 
mother, to be kissed by her a thousand 
thousand times, and live with her happily 
ever after. 


[* HAD been originally arranged that the | 
Duke and Duchess of York were to drive } 
in procession from the station to Bucking- | 
ham Palace, and afterward go on quietly 
to their new home in Piccadilly where they | 
would find their beloved baby waiting for 
them. But on the afternoon itself, June 27, 
Queen Mary arranged a happy surprise 
for the Duchess, so that when she arrived at 
the Palace, there was the little Princess 
very happy and smiling and thoroughly 
responsive as she always is to all the cheering 
and excitement. In an instant the great 
moment had come, and was past. and Prin- 
cess Elizabeth was once again nestling in her 
mother’s arms. The crowds who afterward 
welcomed the Royal Family on the balcony, 
and saw the Duchess, the picture of radiant 
motherhood holding her baby, with the 
Duke standing beside her, understood a 
little from their faces the thankfulness 
that was in their hearts. 

Princess Elizabeth had been eight months 
old when her mother went away; she was 
now fourteen months old and growing more 
amusing and interesting every day. She 
very soon settled down in her new nursery 
at the top of the house in Piccadilly, the 
first nursery she had had of her very own; 
that is to say, a nursery every detail of 
which had been lovingly planned for her 
very own self by her mother. 

{To be Continued} 





ITALIAN PASTES 


Some delicious dishes that smack of the unusual 


MAACAROATI. spaghetti and vermicelli 
—how many housewives realize their 
| deep indebtedness to the trio? Soups, dishes 
len casserole, and even some meat pies are 
dependent upon Italian pastes, and one of 
the most delicious of cold weather salads has 
a base of cooked macaroni. 

To cook any one of the pastes is an art the 
average Canadian seldom masters. First 
bring slightly salted water to the boiling 
point then add the macaroni, spaghetti or 
vermicelli, a little at a time, as the water 
must never be brought below the boiling 
point. Cook rapidly until the paste is 
tender, never a moment longer as too much 
cooking makes it sticky. Never turn into a 
sieve and douch with cold water as some 
cooks recommend, but keep hot from the 
time they begin cooking until they are sent 
to the table. 


Vermicelli Soup 


2 Quarts of soup stock 
1 Cupful of vermicelli 
1 Onion 
1 Egg white 
Tomato juice 
Whole cloves and bay leaf. 


Bring the stock to the boiling point and 
stir in the vermicelli, a little at a time. Add 
the onion chopped fine, one tablespoonful of 
tomato juice, two or three whole cloves and a 
bay leaf. Cook about six minutes at boiling 


temperature and serve in hot bouillon cups, 
topped with stiffly beaten egg white. 


Casserole Macaroni 


8 Ounces of macaroni 
1 Small can of tomato purée 
14 Pound of ground steak 

Salt 

Butter 

Onion and celery 


Coox an eight ounce package of macaroni 
in boiling, salted water until tender. Remove | 
to a hot platter. Brown one-half pound of 
ground steak in four tablespoonfuls of 
butter, add the seasoning of salt, pepper and 
onion and one stalk of celery chopped fine. 
Put alternating layers of macaroni and meat | 
in a hot casserole, pour in two small cupfuls 
of tomato purée that has been brought to | 
the boiling point, cover with buttered | 
crumbs and bake one-half hour in a moderate | 
oven. 





Spaghetti Luncheon 


1 Small box of spaghetti 
24 Cupful of grated cheese 
Pimento, tomato juice, salt 
and pepper 
1 Egg 


Cook spaghetti to make four cupfuls, add 
two-thirds cupful of grated cheese, one-half | 
cupful of chopped pimento, one large cupful 
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IT KEEPS EYES 


CLEAR 


There’s no excuse for dull, 
bloodshot eyes when a few 
drops of Murine each day will 
keep them clear and bright. 
It dissolves the dust-laden 
film of mucus that makes eyes 
look dull, and speedily ends 
any bloodshot condition re- 
sulting from late hours, over- 
use, crying or prolonged expo- 
sure to the elements. 
This soothing, cooling lotion is 
entirely free from belladonna 
and other harmful ingredients. 
60c at drug and toilet counters. 
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Cash's Names 


A School & Travelling Need 
Whenever you are away from 
home CASH'S NAMES be 
come doubly valuable. They 
identify you and your per 
sona! clothing. They save 
laundry losses, prevent argu- 
ments as to ownership, and 
mark your 
individuality. 
CASH'S NAMES 
are neat, easy to 
apply to clothing 
and nen, per 


Manent, sanitary and truly 


economical 


TRIAL OFFER: Send 10c 
for one dozen of your own | 


first name woven In fast 

thread on fine cambric tape 

Order from your dealer 
or write 


4) Ja JCashloc 


150 Grier St. 
Belleville, Ont. 
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cleavage in politics. Those who believed 
that equal suffrage laws would create a 
revolution in our politics were simply wrong, 
and perhaps it is just as well that they were. 
Leaders of both major parties have come to 
recognize that woman suffrage has increased 
the number of voters by one half, and that 
in the years to come it is bound to make a 
more and more noticeable difference in the 
policies and conduct of parties. But they 
also know that, for the present at all events, 
the main control remains in the hands of the 
men. The hustle and scramble of ward 
politics, long years of humble tutelage 
before the knees of the boss—the knocks 
and cudgellings of local campaigns—these 
provide the training by which so many men 


rise to political preferment.. Arduous train- 
ing of this sort is ill adapted to the physique 


and training of women. This notwith- 


standing, the probability is that we shall see | 


many more women in office during the years 
to come. They will be chosen, however, not 


because they are women but because politi- | 


cally they are qualified for office. They will 
be rated, just as men, on their records, and 
sex will play a diminishing role in the con- 
sideration of their fitness for office. But this 
will not come, certainly will not be hastened, 
by women being told or pretending that 
they are playing a part which they clearly 
did not play in the election just closed, and 


which they certainly have not played in the 


first decade of their franchise. 
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For a Healthy Canada 


Continued from page 13 


found in adults over sixteen years of age, 
28.9 per cent in those of five to sixteen years, 
and 32.4 per cent in children under five 
years. Bovine tuberculosis is probably not 
responsible for more than five per cent of 
the total mortality but it is responsible for 
a large number of infections which, while 
not ending in death, cause in the aggregate 
a vast amount of suffering and a huge 
addition to the cost of caring for such 
cases. 


How May Tuberculosis be Prevented? 


As already indicated our energies have 
heretofore been directed toward cure rather 
than prevention. Cure is necessary and 
important, but cure of cases has relatively 
little effect in reducing the number of cases; 
first, because it is not possible to place in a 
sanitarium more than a small percentage 
of the tuberculous sick, and in the second 
place, most of those who are in sanitaria 
do not reach there until they have already 
spread the germs of the disease over a wide 
area with the probable infection of a large 
number of people. One feature of the 
sanitarium, however, has proved of distinct 
value; that is the education it has spread 
among its inmates and their friends. In 
this way the sanitarium has been a demon- 
stration school of great value and has 
served, more than anything else, to dispel 
the former attitude of hopelessness that 
existed-in respect to tuberculosis. 

Prevention of tuberculosis must begin 
where the disease begins, that is, with the 
child. The first procedure is to find the 
disease in children in the infective stage and 
prevent further development through the 
proper use of the tuberculin test. This test 
is a simple one, the only certain test of early 
tuberculosis we have. It is harmless and 
devoid of pain. Roughly, it means the 
injection into the skin of a small amount 
0.1 cubic centimetres of a 1 in 1,000 dilution 

and the observing if any reaction occurs. 
Such a test properly carried out, is 100 per 
cent perfect. It would be worth while in 
the future interest of the public, both from 
an economical and social standpoint, to 
give the tuberculin test to every child in its 
early years. To do this requires a com- 
petent local health organization, which 
unfortunately is the exception in most Can- 
adian communities. 

When a positive test is obtained, the 
history, physical examination and X-ray 
are used to determine the extent of the 
tuberculous development. Chest examina- 
tion alone is an unreliable means of deciding 
whether or not the child has consumption. 
Most of the tuberculosis of children remains 
in the infective stage, that is, before it has 
produced demonstrable signs and symp- 
toms. These infective cases are treated just 
as adult cases are treated. Children in the 
infective or non-symptomatic stage should 
receive the same care assigned to any child 
who is expected to live in a healthful man- 
ner. It is a case in which prevention and 
cure are associated. Tonsils are removed 


when there is an indication for removal, 
dental care is given, defects in hygiene and 


nutrition are corrected and the child pro- | 


tected against diphtheria, scarlet fever and 
other infections. When a positive test is 


found in a child all the brothers and sisters | 


are tested, the adult members of the family 
are carefully examined and, in the event of 
any being infected, appropriate treatment 
is given. 

The Uninfected Children 


The important preventive measures for 
children not infected are the avoidance of 
contact with cases of open tuberculosis, 


particularly with those in the same house, | 


the use of good food, life in the open air, 
and all the aids essential to the well-being 
of the child. 

Since cow’s milk is the commonest article 
of food among children and since milk and 
its products are frequently contaminated 
by both human and bovine tuberculosis, it 
is indispensable that this article should be 
safeguarded. The only practical method 
whereby milk may be made safe is by pas- 
teurization, that is, by heating it to a tem- 
perature of 142 degrees Fahrenheit for 
thirty minutes, immediately cooling to 
forty to fifty degrees Fahrenheit and keeping 
it at this temperature until used. Pasteuri- 
zation should be universal and compulsory 
for all milk supplies. 

In addition to the foregoing preventives, 
French scientists have developed a specific 
treatment called B. C. G. The discovery 
was made in the Pasteur Institute by Dr. 
Calmette and his co-worker, a veterinary 
named Guerin. B. C. G. consists of living, 
slightly virulent germs of bovine tuber- 
culosis, which have been grown for ten or 
fifteen years on special material. It is given 
by mouth to children in the first ten days 
of life. Up to the present time, over 200,000 
infants have had this treatment and the 
majority of those who have used the vaccine 
agree that it decreases the tuberculosis 
mortality of babies of tuberculous families 
to about one per cent in the first year of life. 

The procedure is simple, apparently harm- 
less and according to its distinguished dis- 
coverer confers immunity for at least twelve 
months, when it should be repeated. 

Plans for the suppression of tuberculosis 
involve a tremendous task. Especially 
valuable in this direction is the education 
of the public. The schools provide an | 
excellent stage for the spread of this and 
other varieties of health education, Essen- 
tial to success is the uncovering of early 
infection, not the active cases alone but 
those in the very earliest stage. The tuber- | 
culin test will do this, and should be carried 
out in public clinics under the direction of 
competent health departments with the co- 
operation of local doctors. Money spent in 
this way is a far more economical expen- | 
diture than that spent in cure, and of greater | 
advantage in the highway of health than 
all other methods combined. 





Editor’s note:~Next month Dr. Mc€ullough | 
will discuss maternal mortality. | 
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Old world mellowness 
of flavor is in this 


“CAVE CURED 
CHEESE 


OW, everyone can enjoy the 

rare flavor of “cave-cured” 
cheese ... For Kraft master cheese 
makers have recreated, right here 
in Canada, the ideal conditions that 
have made cheeses, ripened in the 
deep, cool caves of Southern France, 
famous the world over. 
You'll want this new, finer cheese for 
your cooking, for salads, for a dozen 
It adds new enjoyment to 





You can eat just as much as you like, 
whenever you like. It is a healthy food. 
Get some at your grocer’s today. Ask for 
Kraft “Canadian” in the familiar half- 
pound package or cut from the famous 
five-pound loaf. 


different uses. 
every dish. 

And because Kraft “Cave-Cured” is fully 
ripened, it is one of the most digestible of 


foods. 








Send for 


FREE Recipe Book 


“Cheese and Ways to Serve It” Naeehe eo ote 
There’s new pleasure in cook- 
ing with Kraft Cheese. Address {ddress. 
KRAFT-PHENIX CHEESE Co. 
LimiTep ity aa) es) tS De eae 
147St. PaulSt. West, Montreal, P.Q. City muses +++. Smmmeneey* "el pa 
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Quebee’s 
old-world homes 
are beautified 
with 
BERRYCRAFT 
Finishes 


UEBEC —romantic, pictur- 
esque—guards its historic 
charm with Berrycraft Fin- 
ishes. Brilliant and long-last- 
ing, these products preserve 
the stately beauty of the city’s 
proud old homes. 


Protect and beautify your 
home with Berrycraft mate- 
rials—used and recommended 
by leading decoratorsthe world 
over. Insist on these amazing, 
scientifically developed fin- 
ishes for every job. 


Restore the beauty of floors 
and woodwork with Liquid 
Granite—the tough, wear- 
resisting varnish. Use color- 
ful Berrycraft Quick-Drying 
Enamel to brighten up wood- 
work, furniture etc.,—Lionoil 
Floor Enamel for a lasting 
surface on porch and base- 
ment floors. Let Berrycraft 
House Paint—the new, revolu- 
tionary paint, containing 
moisture-proofing, secret-pro- 
cessed Lionoil— make and 
keep your house as fresh and 
trim as the day it was built. 


Your dealer has or can get 
these high-quality finishes. 
Save money —have added 


beauty—insist on Berrycraft. 





Varnishes Enamels Lacquers Paints_ 


WALKERVILLE , ONT. 
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The School Luncheon 


Continued from page 20 


serve as a table cover on which the child 
can arrange his lunch, and the other to use 
as a serviette. Paper, too, is used to line the 
lunch box, and a fresh piece should be used 
each day. Small glass jars with screw tops, 
or tightly fitting covers, are convenient for 
carrying semi-liquid desserts and _ salads, 
and a thermos bottle is desirable for bever- 
ages, though a glass jar with a tight cover 
may be substituted. 

A hot dish—cocoa, soup, chowder or a 
scalloped dish—is served in many schools as 
a supplement to the lunch brought from 
home. The decided physiological and social 
advantages to the child amply justify the 
small expense and the effort required. Gen- 
erally improved health follows, particularly 
in cases where children must walk con- 
siderable distances after an early and oft- 
times hurried breakfast. On this account, 
the hot lunch project is rapidly growing in 
favor. 

Equipment need not be costly, nor need 
much labor be expended in the preparation 
of a simple nourishing dish. Judicious 
teachers supervise, but allow the children 
to take part and shoulder some responsi- 
bility for the details of planning, preparing 
and serving the meal, and the housekeeping 
incidental to this work. Rotation of duties 
among the children, boys and girls alike, 
prevents monotony, and gives each pupil 
opportunity to gain experience in every 
phase of the project. 

Health programmes are emphasized in 
many schools, and the wise teacher will 
make the hot lunch an object lesson in the 
proper selection of food, its nutritive value, 
care and preparation. She can make it the 
means of arousing interest in food and its 
relation to health, and of presenting infor- 
mation of distinct and permanent value. 
Possibilities for correlation with other sub- 
jects occur to the ingenious teacher, and she 
will take advantage also of the opportunities 
to give emphasis to the social graces, and to 
the importance of teamwork. 

If a hot dish is served, it should, of course, 
be nutritious and suitable to the growth 
needs of the child. It is well to decide, a few 
days in advance, upon the dish to be served 
in order that mothers may more intelligently 
plan the box lunch to make a well balanced 
meal. For instance, cheese sandwiches 
might be most satisfactory if scalloped 
tomatoes are to be served, but would not 
be suitable if the hot dish is macaroni and 
cheese; in that case, slices of brown bread 
and butter, lettuce or cress sandwiches 
would be better. 

Parents in rural communities should be 
alive to the importance of the hot lunch, 
for its educational and health value, and 
should actively support any effort to in- 
augurate and develop this project. Infor- 
mation and suggestions as to necessary 
equipment, plan of financing, and method 
of procedure can be secured from the Depart- 
ment of Education in each province. A 
useful bulletin on the subject is published 
by The Canadian Council on Child Welfare, 


Ottawa, and will be sent upon request to 
that organization. 

In some consolidated schools and city 
schools, the entire meal is served. The super- 
visor should be a person trained in lunch 
room management and administration, and 
in food values, in order that the work will 
run smoothly, and suitable menus will be 
prepared. Where cafeterias are installed, 
some advice and instruction should be given 
to the children as to the proper selection 
and combination of dishes to form a well 
balanced meal. Principles of sanitation 
should be strictly followed, and every effort 
made to provide a lunch which will help the 
child to form good food habits, to attain and 
maintain robust health and to develop a 
keen community spirit. 

It should be remembered that the lunch, 


whether carried from home or served in | 
and that it | 
deserves as much thought and careful plan- | 


school, is the child’s meal, 


ning as the menu for the family dinner. 
Suggested Menus for School Lunches 


Lettuce and Egg Sandwiches 

Raisin Bran Muffins 

Peach Cookies 
Milk 


Spinach and Bacon Sandwiches 
Celery 
Stewed Prunes Gingerbread 


Carrot and Celery Sandwiches 
Small Whole Tomatoes 
Cocoanut Custard 
Graham Wafers 
Cocoa 
Cottage Cheese and Nut Sandwiches 
Whole Tomatoes 
Apple Two or Three Marshmallows 


Minced Meat Sandwich (White Bread) 
Jelly or Jam Sandwich (Brown Bread) 
Pear Cookies 
Milk 


Hard Cooked Egg 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Celery 
Orange 
Milk 
Cheese and Lettuce Sandwich 
Radishes 
Baked Apple 
Cocoa 
Cream of Pea Soup 
Celery and Cheese Sandwiches 
Apple Stuffed Dates 
Cookies 
Tomato Soup Crisp Crackers 
Peanut Butter Sandwiches 


Banana Cocoa Plain Cake 


Is Women’s Suffrage a Success ? 


Continued from page 12 


| of women from the real executive posts of 
| the various party organizations. 


Nor can it be held, as yet, that the interest 
of women electors in politics is as keen as 
that of the men. It was held, ten years ago, 
that well-to-do women, possessing more 
leisure than their husbands, would devote 
some of this leisure to public affairs. Some 
of them do; but it is still true that chambers 
of commerce, trade unions, and other such 
organizations exercise far more political 
power than the various women’s clubs. 

Another feeling, too, one often mentioned 
among men, is that women in politics occupy 
a position which many regard -as unfair. 
It is that their sex confers upon them a sort 


of immunity from criticism and attack, and 
that they are often not unwilling to take 
advantage of this immunity. There is truth, 
or a part of it, in the claim. Even in politics, 
when the bricks are flying thickest, the Can- 
adian man is not without a ce tain chivalry. 
His opponent may be only an elector or a 
people’s representative like himself, but she 
is also a woman. No man, apparently, not 
even the worst of men, can quite forget that, 

About all of this, about the failure or the 
measure of failure which has marked 
woman’s advent into politics, there is no 
cause for disappointment or disillusionment. 
What it all proves or the main thing that it 
proves, is that there is no genuine sex 


Date or Raisin Bread | 


Ginger Snaps | 
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LEASURE 


The tingling taste of 
fresh mint leaves is a real treat 
for your sweet tooth. 


-WRIGLEYS 


Affords people everywhere great 
comfort and long-lasting enjoyment. 

Nothing else gives so much bene- 
fit at so small a cost. 


Ite is a wonderful help in work 





cool, calm and 
contented. 


30 Menus For September 


On page 54 of this issue is to be found 
a complete menu for each and every day 
of this month. 

This list of menus has been carefully 
prepared by the Chatelaine Institute under 
the personal direction of Helen G. Camp- 
bell, and being a regular feature of The 
Chatelaine, is enjoying wide popularity. 


milk a day per 
person is desirable 
for the best of 
health. You can 
get your folks to 
“eat”? milk by 
serving attractive 
foods calling for 
plenty of it. 
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The new St. Charles 
recipe book contains 
nearly 200such recipes. 
Send for it today. It 


is free. 


THE BORDEN CO., LIMITED 
140 St. Paul W., Montreal 


‘Send free Recipe Book to: 
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Card Houses 


Continued from page 7 


saw. For the moment he had forgotten her. 

“What do you mean?” she cried. A little 
while ago she had been ready to die in a 
silly, tragic way, but now she was afraid. 
The man who had come upon her in her 
very blackest moment was to have a vital 
hold upon the life he had kept from destruc- 
tion. The debt was fair enough, but she 
shivered as if the soft night wind had come 
from snow. 

Trevenna was businesslike. “I’ll pay your 
debts if you'll let me say that I’m engaged to 
you. Nothing more,’ he added, struck by 
her shocked face, ‘‘just to announce it. It 
needn’t even last but a week or two.” 

“You're a little mad, I believe,” she 
answered coldly. “What about Beryl? I 
can’t help a man cheat even to save my 
own neck.” 

He said nothing to that. There was a 
long silence in which they looked at each 
other—two faces, dead white in the moon- 
light, masks for a hundred hidden meanings 
and desires. It was very still in the garden, 
the stars were paling and the lights in the 
house a hundred feet away were like tired 
old eyes that had seen too much. The 
distant clash of voices told that someone 
was leaving and a motor crept silently to 
the door and waited. It was as still as 
death in that garden. 

“T’ve lived in China a good many years,” 
said Trevenna, ‘“‘and whoever lives among 
the Chinese must absorb a little of their 
philosophy and wisdom. There is one law 
they carry through—a man must not be 
shamed before other men. In our way we 
would call it something else—you mustn’t 
let them ‘get your goat,’ or use you ‘for a 
come-on.’ In China you must save your 
face at any cost. Sometimes it is just a 
merry lie and sometimes it is suicide, but 
pride must be ransomed. You mustn’t be 
laughed at.” 

“I understand,” said the girl in red, 
looking straight at him. ‘You don’t know 
my name, of course. Just tell them— 
Carey Northcut.” 


HE morning after that, Trevenna and 

his fiancée drove away together with 
Carey’s suitcases in the baggage compart- 
ment. It had been an exciting time, but 
they had got through without casualties. 
Carey still had that strange feeling of 
triumph and pity when she remembered the 
Throckmorton faces. They had been so 
foolishly dumbfounded, so defeated. She 
knew that losing Trevenna was a serious 
catastrophe to them, but she did not seek to 
unravel his motives for the deception; her 
own were far too ignoble. There was no 
doubt that the whispered news had bowled 
the whole party over. Martha Throck- 
morton had said some biting things, but 
Beryl had only looked beautiful and tearful. 
Plainly she was cherishing a hope that the 
announcement was a hoax and that she 
might get hold of Trevenna again. All the 
others whispered. Everyone was wonder- 
ing where the newly engaged couple had 
met. It was a mystery and people are 
annoyed and apt to be gossipy about 
mysteries. 

Trevenna had told Carey that she must 
give cheques to her debtors before she left. 
As soon as they got to the city, the amount 
would be transferred from his bank to hers. 
She looked at him doubtfully. 

“Is that strictly honest?” she asked. “I 
haven’t a penny in my own account,” but 
he laughed at her. ‘‘As honest as anything 
we do,” he told her. “Of course, I could 
trick you if you are afraid of that . 
but her eyes were large and innocent. She 
did not get the vague inference in his words 
and he was ashamed. “Don’t be afraid,” he 
said with an abrupt change of tone, “I'll 
play fair with you, my dear. You let me 
out of an ugly hole today.” 

Trevenna knew that without Carey 
Northcut’s help he would have proposed to 
Beryl in the face of her disloyalty. The girl 
had got into his blood and he was mad 
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about her; it did not seem to matter that 
she was false. Perhaps it was too much to 
expect sincerity and honor in a world where 
everyone was tricking his neighbor if he 
could. If he had married Beryl in spite of 
Ted Brower they might have been reason- 
eae happy; he could have made her forget 
ed. 

Carey’s voice recalled him. “I don’t 
know why you did this, but it is plain you 
are sorry now. It isn’t too late—except for 
the cheques, and there might be some way 
of arranging that. But nothing is irre- 
vocable. You can go back and tell her that 
it is a lie. She'll take you.” 

He glanced at her. She was perfect, in 
clothes that were right to an extent that 
she did not appear to wear them, but rather 
to have been created in them for the drive 
to town. So slender and aloof, she occupied 
no space at all in the wide seat. She wore a 
dark-blue belted dress with a scarf, a little 
round hat that let a bit of her hair show. 
It was brown hair with a touch of red and 
so smooth. She looked at him contemptu- 
ously with a little curl in her lip. He had 
been sending the car along at a tremendous 
pace, but slowed down now to defend 
himself. Since the first time he had looked 
at her, she had had the power to make him 
forget what else he had been thinking of 
and concentrate upon her. 

“Are you a mind reader?’”’ he demanded, 
irritated. ‘I suppose I might make a fool 
of myself even yet, but you’ve got to stand 
by me. Some women have a horrid power 
of drawing men, but that sounds milk- 
soppish. I’m not going back, that’s certain. 
You'll find, Miss Carey Northcut, that 
you’ve engaged yourself to a diabolically 
stubborn individual . a 

He was instantly sorry he had said that, 
though it had been meant merely to lighten 
an awkward, almost an intolerable situation. 
She met it with a glance so distant, so 
glacial that he felt himself shrivelling. But 
he would not beg her pardon. If they began 
that, there would be no end to sensitive 
feelings on both sides. Hang it all, couldn’t 
women ever look at a business proposition 
as just that and nothing more? He drove on 
viciously for a few miles, narrowly missing 
more peaceful cars and getting sworn at by 
unpeaceful drivers. 

“I was silly to be offended,” said Carey 
Northcut. ‘‘Your way is much the best. 
Light and careless, as though nothing 
mattered.” 

So she read his mind again. Uncanny! 
Trevenna decided that he did not like her 
overmuch. She was too quick and too 
frank. He suspected her of being bitter and 
he had never liked clever women; they were 
too much trouble to keep pace with. Why 
hadn’t a girl like that married long ago? 
She must be twenty-four. Six or seven years 
of it. Good lord! He asked her. 

“A bad background,” she said cynically. 
“Men try tobe careful whom they marry, 
but they are not careful enough.”’ Curiously, 
that remark brought Bery] before him again. 
He would have been pledged to marry 
Beryl at this moment if he had kept out of 
the library last night; and not long before 
he had had a weak resurgence of his feeling 
for her. True enough that men were too 
careful. 

Because, after all, Carey Northcut had | 
helped him when he asked her and because 
he had helped her when she was exceedingly 
desperate, and most of all because they 
were young and the day was wonderful and 
the car fast and smooth, they decided to 
bury their hatchets and talk about other 
things. They did, and were presently seated 

across a small table where jonquils bloomed 
and a very nice luncheon was in prospect. 

“I suppose we'll’ have to be seen about 
together,” said Carey doubtfully.  “‘All 
those people will be coming back to town 
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Magic Baking Powder 


Now we know the reason for 
Magic’s outstanding popularity in 
every community in Canada. 


In a recent Dominion-wide in- 
vestigation, we asked hundreds 
of representative Canadian women 
why they always use Magic Bak- 
ing Powder for all their Faking. 


In their own way, everyone of 
them answered in substance: **Be- 


cause Magic Baking Powder al- 
ways gives better baking results."’ 
You, too, will find that Magic 
Baking Powder will help you with 
all your baking. It is absolutely 
dependable. No matter where or 
when you buy it, every spoonful in 
every tin offers identically the same 
full leavening qualities. 


Magic Baking Powder never varies. 


*This fact was revealed in a recent Dominion-wide investigation. 





Try this Recipe for Griddle Cakes 


1 quart flour 2 tablespoons sugar 
3 teaspoons Magic Baking 2 tablespoons shortening 
Powder 1 egg 
I teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons molasses 
1 pint milk 

Mix and sift dry ingredients; beat once on hot, well-greased griddle. 
egg, add milk and molasses, pour = Served with Maple, Caramel, or 
slowly on first mixture; beat well. Brown Sugar Syrup, they make a 
Add melted shortening. Cook at tasty, wholesome dish for any meal. 


STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED 
Gillett Products 


Toronto - Montreal - Winnipeg 


Gees 
MAES THE WHITEST, LIGHTS 


and branches in all the principal 
Cities of Canada 


The New Magic Cook Book 
will provide you with dozens 
of interesting baking sugges- 
tions. It contains recipes for 
all ae of et foods. 
Send the coupon and a co 

will be aolel ties. " 





STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED 


COp | Gillett Products 
Ss NOAM Fraser Ave. & Liberty St., Toronto, Ont. 
Please send me the New Magic Cook Book. 


Look for this mark on 
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BREAKFAST 


1 Peaches 

| Grape-Nuts 

i Bacon Toast 
Fj Tea Coffee Cocoa 





Stewed Plums 
Bran Flakes 
Soft Cooked Eggs 
Tea Coffee 


Toast 
Cocoa 


Honey Dew Melon 


Cornflakes 
Toast Crabapple Jelly 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 





4 
Stewed Cherries 
Cornmeal Muffins 
Tea Coffee 


Honey 
Cocoa 





Blueberries 
Cream of Wheat 
Toast Currant Jam 
Tea ee Cocoa 


Baked —— - 
usa 
Tea Coffee 


Toast 


Cocoa 





Casaba Melon 
Ham Omelet 
Tea Coffee 


Toast 
Cocoa 


Peaches and Cream 
Puffed Rice 
Marmalade 
Cocoa 


Toast 


Tea ee 


Watermelon 
Poached Egg on Toast 
Tea Coffe Cocoa 





Io 

Orange 
Maple Syrup 
ee Cocoa 


Waffles 
Tea 


ITI Banana in Orange Juice 





Bran Flakes 
Toast Jam 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 
i 
j \ I2 Grapefruit 
Scrambled Eggs 
Toast Marmalade 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 
I 3 Stewed Prunes 
} Rolled Wheat 
' Toast Black Currant Jam 
; Tea ee oa 


Red Currant pales 
Shredded Wheat 
Toast Marmalade 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


14 





I 5 Grapes 
Cereal with Cream 


Bran Muffins Jelly 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Baked Stuffed Onions 
Cheese Sandwiches 
Applesauce Gingerbread 
Tea 0a 


Fish Chowder 
Tomato Salad 
Cantaloupe 
Tea 


Oa 


Corn on the Cob 
Brown Bread 
Baked Pears 


Tea Cocoa 


Pineapple, Prune and Cheese 
I 


Ala 
Bread and Butter 
Vanilla Junket 
‘oa 


Tea 





Jellied Vegetable Salad 
Bran Mufhns 
Rhubarb Tapioca 


Tea Cocoa 





Scalloped Cabbage with Cheese 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Whipped Jelly Plain Cake 

Cocoa 


ea ee 





Shrimp and Cucumber Salad 


lery 
Nut Bread Currant Jelly 
Pears 
Tea Coffee 





Celery Soup 
Tomato and Cabbage Salad 
Baked Apple with Raisins 


Tea 0a 





Pear and Date Salad 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Baked Custard 
Tea Coffee 





Tomato Jelly with Green Peppers 
Bran Mufhns 
Peach Tartlets 


Tea Coffee Cocoa 





Cauliflower au Gratin 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Blueberries 
Corn Muffins 
Tea Coffee 





Corn on the Cob 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Grapes Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 





Stuffed Egg Plant 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Baked Custard 


Tea ee Cocoa 





Oyster Stew 
Grapefruit and Celery Salad 
Chocolate Cake Currant Jelly 
Tea Cocoa 





Creamed Egg with Green 


Peppers 
Stewed a 
Nut Bread 

Coc 


oa 


Tea 











DINNER 


Cold Meat Plate 
Creamed Potatoes 
Brussels Sprouts 
Apple Pie 
Iced Coffee 


Celery 


Baked Ham 

Glazed Sweet Potatoes 
Buttered Beets 
Sliced Peaches 
Tea Coffee 


Spinach 


Roast Beef 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Fried Egg Plant Green Salad 
Watermelon 
Tea Coffe: 


Meat Balls 
Mashed Potatoes 
Creamed Oyster Plant 






BREAKFAST 


16 


Sliced Pears 





Milk Toast 

Corn Muffins Jam 

Tea Coffee Cocoa 
17 Blueberries 
Cornflakes 

Toast Honey 

Tea Coffee Ce woe 


18 


Orange Juice 
Puffed Wheat 
Mufhins Plum Conserve 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


19 


Grapefruit 
Rolled Oats 





Meals of the Py¥lonth 


Thirty Menus f 


or September 


® 
Compiled by Helen G. Campbell. 
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LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 





Tellied Vegetable Salad 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Stewed Figs Cake 


Tea Cocoa 


Mushrooms on Toast 
Sliced Bananas and Oranges 
Cookies 

Cocoa 


Tea 


Lobster or Salmon Salad 
Shiced Tomatoes 
Fresh Fruit Cup 

Tea Cocoa 


Spinach with Egg 
Toast Rounds 














Fresh Vegetable Salad Toast Crabapple Jelly Apple Whip Nut Bread 
Banana Trifle Tea Coffee Cocoa ea Cocoa 
Tea Coffee 
Clear Tomato Soup 
Broiled ant Creamed Potatoes 20 nae Tomato and Cottage Cheese Salad 
ed Tomatoes Crisp Bacon Stewed Plums 
Sliced Cucumber Salad Toast Black Currant Jam Gingerbread 
Apple Snow Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa 
Tea Coffee 
ae Se 21 Orange Juice Club Sandwiches 
Mashed bi me Pickled Onions Toast Puffed Rice Rai Gesia Stuff : we ei 
Ss. L Oas = ag ev , Pi ca Awnies 
Tea se 7 Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa 
Sirloin Steak Stuffed Green Peprers 
Parsley Potatoes Vegetable | 22 Baked Apple Cabbage cad Wed tied 
Marrow Omelet Baking Power Biscuits 
Sliced Tomatoes Toast Jam E Se 
. Rhubarb Conserve 
Blueberry Pie Tea Coffee Cocoa Tes Pies 
Tea Coffee 
Liver and Bacon 23 Saute Egg Plant 
String Beans _—_—Riced Potatoes Pears Brown Bread and Butter Creamed 
Endive Salad Bran Flakes Chocolate Date Pudding 
Fruit Cup | Toast 7 Grape Jam | Walters 
Tea Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa | Tea Cocoa 
Dressed Spare Ribs 
Baked Potatoes -4 Grapes Cream of Corn Soup 
Creamed Celery Broiled Herring Shced Tomato Salad 
Tomato Salad oast Sliced Peaches 
Cantaloupe | Tea Coffee Cocoa | Tea Cocoa 
Tea Coffee 


Veal Stew with Dumplings 
String Beans 
Cabbage and Celery Salad 
Gooseberry Pie 
Tea Coffee 


Boiled Tongue 
Tomato and Onion Sauce 
Fried Parsnips 
Green Salad 
Jellied Pears 


Tea Coffee 


Vegetable Soup 
Pan Broiled Herring 
Creamed Potatoes 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Baked Apples with Marshmallows 


ea fee 


Dressed Mock Duck 
Baked Potatoes 
Summer Squash Cabbage Salad 
Blueberries and Cream 
Vanilla Wafers 
Tea Coffee 


Mashed Potatoes 
Creamed Swiss Chard 
Cranberries 
Ice Cream with Crushed 
Banana Sauce 
Coffee 


Liver and Bacon 
Creamed Onions 
Boiled Potatoes Celery 
Peach Shortcakes 
Tea Coffee 





/ 

| Tea Coffee Cocoa 
Z 

y 

; (hf 





Fried Chicken 


| | 
} 25 Stewed Blueberries 

Red River Cereal 

| 

| 


Toast Honey 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 
26 Orange 
Grapenuts | 
| Toast Marmalade 
| Tea Coffee Cocoa 


Appiesauce 
Cream of Wheat with Raisins 








Toast Crabapple Jelly 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 
28 Grapes 
Crisp Bacon 
Toast Jelly 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 
29 Plums 
Scrambled Eggs 
Corn Muffins Jam 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 
30 Grapefruit 
Wheatena 
Toast Marmalade 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


cs 


Cabbage and Peanut Salad 
Cheese Fingers 
Fruit Junket 

Tea Coffee 


Devilled Egg Salad 
Raisin Bran Gems 
Rice Mold Plum Sauce 
Tea Cocoa 


Macaroni and Tomato Sauce 
Cheese Biscuits 
Casaba Melon 


Tea Cocoa 





Toasted Cheese Sandwiches 
Sweet Pickles 
Apple and Nut Salad 
Chocolate Cake with 
Marshmallow Icing 
Tea Cocoa 


Fish Chowder 
Bread and Butter 
Grape Jelly Roll Whipped Crean 
Tea Cox oa 


Welsh Rarebit on Toast 
Celery 
Jellied Prunes 
Tea Cocoa 









leas 











DINNER 











Roast Beef 









Potato Puff Hubbard Squash 
Prune Whip Custard Sauce 
Tea Coffee 
Meat Balls /} 





Creamed Cabbage 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Celery 
Apple Tapioca 
Tea Coffee 





Vegetable Dinner 
Corn on the Cob, Diced Turnips 
Baked Potato, Baked Stuffed Peppers 
Creamed Swiss Chard 
Peach Pudding, Whipped Cream 
Tea Loffee 


Baked Trout 
Creamed Onion, Baked Potatoes 
Sheed Cucumbers 
Lemon Milk Sherbet 
Tea Coffee 


Kidney Pie 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Corn on the Cob 

Beet Salad 

Floating Island with Pears 


ffee 








Venison Steak 
Mashed Potatoes, Currant Jelly 
Creamed Cauliflower 
Tomato Salad 
Lemon Pie 
Tea 
Based Sausace with Mushrocins 
Tomato Chutney 
Creamed Celery, Baked Potatoes 
Lettuce and Tomatoes 


Jellied Fruit Salad 
Csf-e 





Jellied Vea! Loaf 
Creamed Potatoes 
Brussels Sprouts 





Apple and C Salad 
Peach Tartlets 
Tca Coffee 
Roast Lamb Mint Sauce 


Browned Potatoes 
Buttered Beets 





Bavarian Cream 
Caraway Cookie 
Tea Cc 
- eee ee M7 e 
Meat Loaf ayy 
Scalloped Potatoes , 1 
Buttered Carrots Py} Ne 
Apple Dumpling Hard Sauce a 
Tea Coffee a 


Baked Cod with Oyster Stuffing 
Baked Tomatoes 
Mashed Potatoes 

Fresh Vegetable Salad 
Gooseberry Roly-Poly 
Coffee 


Veal Pot Pie ‘ 
Fried Green Tomatoes: 
Buttered Cabbage 


Baked Bananas Ginger Snaps 


ea Coffee 





Broiled Steak 


Crseee Cauliflower 4 

Mashed Potatoes ” iy 

p Beet Salad hy f " 
each Ice Cream 

Tea Coffee AW 


Vegetable Dinner 
Baked Potatoes 
Baked Stuffed Onion 
Fried Parsnips 
Buttered Beets 
Rol!s 
Chocolate Cream Pie Coffee 


Spinach 


Baked Ham Turnips 
Baked Cucumbers 
Creamed Potatoes 

Apple Compote Nut Loaf 
ea Loffee 





The Meals of the Month, as compiled by 
Helen G. Campbell is a regular feature of 
The Chatelaine every month. 
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The» CHATELAINE PATTERNS 


Smart Frocks to greet the Fall are designed 
in Paris and New York and made 


in our Canadian Factory 


Distinctive New Styles that 
forecast what the smartest 












s *® 
No. 760—The revere-like women will wear duri ng the 
collar and circular cuffs 
are effective on this three- 
piece ensemble with tuck- 
in, sleeveless blouse and 
bolero jacket. Sizes 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches. Size 36 
requires 37% yards of fig- 
ured material and 15¢ 
yards of plain. 


coming months. 


Price 25 cents 


No. 357—Deep collar with ties and deep cuffs give a 

touch of demureness to this simple frock for street 

wear. Sizes 30, 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches. Size 36 requires 
4% yards of 39 inch material. 





No. 494—A semi-tailored frock with a flaring skirt 
section attached to right front. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches. Size 36 requires 3 7% vards of 39 inch material. 


No. 820—A jaunty little frock which adopts the bolero 
and flared skirt. Flared cuffs repeat the design. Sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches. Size 36 requires 5% 
| yards of 39 inch material. 


No. 813-——An unusual effect is obtained by the use of a 

circular peplum attached to the skirt of this attractive 

frock beneath the removable belt. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 

and 40 inches. Size 36 requires 33¢ yards of 39 inch 
material. 





494 





820 813 





; 7 : , i — J ‘t from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite 
a : ’ “ns hey may be obtained from the stores listed on page 46, or direct § } / P 
— 6 tat ae in stock, we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering patterns, please name both the number and the size of the style desired, 

rale: es not ue : 
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Theo CHATELAINE PATTERNS 


Lys 


SSH R343 











No. 759—This frock is charming in either 

plain or patterned material. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 

38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches. Size 36 requires 

414 yards of 39 inch material and 4 yard of 
39 inch contrasting. 


No. 790—A coat cut in the new lines for fall 
wear, with an attached cape in two sections. 
Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches. Size 
36 requires 314 yards of 54 inch material. 
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790 


No. 243—A smart ensemble for early fall con- 

sisting of a tailored dress with pleated skirt 

and vestee, and a seven-eighths length coat. 

Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches. Size 36 

requires 7 yards of 40 inch material and % 
yard of 36 inch contrasting. 


No. 412—A graceful scarf collar and draped 

girdle distinguish this frock. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 

40 and 42 inches. Size 36 requires 4 4 yards of 
40 inch material. 


The only magazine service of Made-in-Canada 


patterns designed in Paris and New York 


These are smart and practical for Autumn 
Days---featuring the Ensemble, the Caped 
Coat, and the Grace of Skirt Drapery 


Price 25 cents 


Chatelaine Patterns are the equal of 


other patterns at twice the price 


No. 679—Illustrating the charm of the dipping flared 
hemline. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches. Size 36 
requires 35 yards of 40 inch material. 





| 412 679 


! ——___ 


These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from the stores listed on page 46, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 Uni i i i 
. y : bE . f pice, 152 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite 
dealer does not yet carry them in stock, we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering patterns, please name both the number and the size of the style pes 
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Theo CHATELAINE 
PATTERNS 


Coat Frocks become important and 
are more in vogue than ever 
for street wear 


A group of the distinctive and very practical 
Chatelaine Patterns 





A guaranteed pattern service 


Price 25 cents 














263 


No. 263—This frock for sports 
or street wear possesses par- 
ticularly graceful lines. The 
jabot, the cuffs and the flared 
skirt all conform to style. Sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches. 
Size 36 requires 334 yards of 40- 
inch material, if made of one 
material, 


No. 554—A “8 
practical frock ° oe 
. © ° eo? 
for fall wear is Mere 
this smartly- °° 
} 7 _1gl4 ° 
tailored frock ° 
with a diagonal 9% oS ° 
pleated section as ee aw 
inserted in 3a 
front. Sizes 32, se0re ia, 
34, 36, 38, 40 coo? bb 
and 42 inches. “1, ad? 
ize 36 requires ; ; ale L4e No. 364—-A dainty one-piece dress with 
314 pues > ete ow °° a yoke effect at either side of front and 
inch material. 0 °de @ back. Sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 
0@ 2 do ve %% 364 405 207 requires 154 yards of 32-inch material 
i . » ello with 14 yard of 36-inch contrasting. 
a e 
2? Pg ae No. 899—A becoming style for the 
* Jol, °*l, heavy figure, closing in surplice style 
eo? le a he mA with a shawl collar and inset vestee. No. 405—Scalloping gives a new aspect 
Oo, 2Go, Sf eo Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches. to this youthful wee suit. Sizes 1, 2 


Size 36 requires 31% yards of 40-inch 
material. 


No. 543—A jacket costume consisting 
of a sleeveless blouse, attached two- 
piece flaring skirt and a_ scalloped 
jacket. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 


and 4 years. Size 4 requires 1 yard of 

32-inch material for trousers, collar 

and cuffs and %4 yard of 32-inch 
material for the waist. 


No. 207—Full pleats and a yolk which 


543 and 48 inches. Size 36 requires 334 buttons across in the front are charm- 
f ry yards of 40-inch material with 1 yard ing features of this little frock. Sizes 
LY) of 40-inch contrasting and 314 yards of 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 134 
ribbon. yards of 35-inch material. 
ined » stores listed age 46, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite 
These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained Jrom “ - oe am ies eae name and address. When ordering patterns, please name both the number and the size of the style desired. 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns. ‘ ° 
dealer does not yet carry them in stock, we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. 
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354 


378 


Chatelaine PB atterns for School Days 


Coats and frocks for boys and girls that are practical for 
school hours, parties and Sunday best 


Price 25 cents 


No. 354—The cape collar and flared skirt 

is very becoming to a young style. Sizes 

8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 requires 
2% yards of 39-inch material. 


No. 594—Tiny puff sleeves and a broad 

sash give this party dress a demure air. 

Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 
requires 214 yards of 39-inch material. 


No. 577—An attractive and practical 
little ensemble consisting of a full length 
coat and dress with inverted pleats at 
front. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 
10 requires 15¢ yards of 54-inch material 
for the coat; 2 yards of 35-inch material for 
lining, and 21% yards of 35-inch material 
for the dress. 





They may be obtained from the stores listed on page 46, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
When ordering patterns, please name both the number and the size of the atyle desired. 


A Guaranteed Pattern 
Service 


No. 378—An ideal little coat-frock for 
school wear. Collar and cuffs are of con- 
trasting material. Sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. Size 10 requires 23¢ yards of 40- 
inch material and 3¢ yard of contrasting 


No. 606—A manly little suit to start school 

with. The deep collar and diagonal 

buttoned closing are effective festures. 

Sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. Size 4 requires 
254 yards of 32-inch material. 


No. 476—The blouse of this suit has an 

attached and a removable collar. Sizes 2, 

4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 6 requires 134 

yards of 36-inch material for the blouse 

and 34 yards of 36-inch material for the 
trousers. 








If your favorite 
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He managed to escape presently from 
beautiful blonde Beryl. He believed that 
he would dislike blondes the rest of his life. 

He had been in town three whole days 
and hadn’t called Carey up. He had thought 
of it and put the temptation rigidly behind 
him, but now he was suddenly, over- 
whelmingly eager to see her again. He 
would take the risk of her coldness: they 
might get in dinner that very evening. His 
hand was on the receiver when the bell rang 
from the other end, and he learned that 
Mr. and Mrs. Northcut were calling. 

Trevenna wondered what it was all about, 
but he had them brought up to his sitting 
room, satisfied that he would hear news of 
Carey from them and form his future actions 
from it. He was right in his surmise. 

The Northcuts became unpleasant at 
once. That they had a history was written 
all over them once they let the blinds down. 
That they would make more history if they 
could was their obvious intention. Mrs. 
Northcut, hard, painted, polished, took the 
initiative. 

“This is very painful, Mr. Trevenna,”’ she 
said, looking entirely unpained. ‘Surely 
you did not believe that behavior such as 
yours could be forgotten or excused in a 
month or two. It is a serious matter—” 

“Serious, indeed,” echoed Mr. Northcut, 
who had had some Scotch and needed more. 

“As abandoned and as wicked as the 
present generation may be,” his wife con- 
tinued, “‘there are some things that cannot 
be overlooked.” 

“For goodness sake,” Trevenna broke in 
with fervor that surprised himself, “has 
anything happened to Carey?” 

The lady smiled bitterly. ‘I am thankful 
to say—nothing that might have happened. 
We are not openly disgraced, although I 
have noticed a difference in my friends. 
People will talk and the blameless suffer” 

Trevenna was mystified but he sensed 
something vicious somewhere. It came 
when Mrs. Northcut took some papers from 
her handbag—one of them a yellow balance 
sheet from a bank. 

“You became engaged to our daughter on 
June the nineteenth,” she said in a shrill 
rehearsed voice, “after having met her the 
night before for the first time. We have 
positive information that Carey gave out 
cheques that night—the nineteenth—with- 
out a penny in the bank to meet them. On 
the twentieth she deposited a cheque for 
sixteen hundred dollars—enough to cover 
her bridge debts. Now where did she get 
that amount? We demand to know.” 

Trevenna remained cool. ‘Probably won 
it,” he shrugged. 

“Won it?” Carey’s stepmotner sneered. 

“Now, look here,” Trevenna said quietly, 
“This is enough. What do you want?” 

The woman took breath. “She wants— 
Carey wants—damages. Money. You broke 
with her. She can’t marry with that story 
going around. We're all suffering from it. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars is little 
enough—” 

Trevenna asked with tightening lips, 
“Carey? Where is she, by the way?” 

“You'll see her soon enough.” 

“T’ll see her at once. As for you, I don’t 
believe she knows a word of this.” 

He showed them out. He was fighting 
mad. He knew what had happened without 
being told a word. The missing link, the 
thing he had bungled snapped into his mind 
complete. He had gone off leaving the girl 
to explain a bad position, to take the blame 
for a broken engagement, to face a thousand 
innuendoes, and those two in her own home, 
worse than any of the rest! He was crazy 
to see her and have it out with her for not 
sending for him, making him see, waking 
him up. 

The demands of the Northcuts came to 
nothing. They could not go through with 
anything without Carey, and from what he 
saw of her people Trevenna guessed how 
much she must have suffered. He spent a 
lot of time cursing the Northcuts and 
wheedling them by turns, but it did not get 
him anywhere, and at last he was compelled 
to believe that they knew as little as he did. 
Carey had just walked out of the house one 
day and that was the last of her. She was 


twenty-four years old and she could do as 
she pleased. 

But what could she do? He discovered a 
number of things about her that increased 
his worry and pity and general detestation 
of such families as hers. Carey had no 
practical education beyond the smattering 


of a girl’s school. She could not do anything | 
Well enough to earn money, and she had | 
nothing in the world but a bit of jewellery 


or so. What could she do? 

He was rather sick when he at last gave up. 
He had learned enough about women to 
make him gentler and kinder the rest of his 
life. A few gay souls throw out a painted 
scarf to dazzle the world but beyond them 
1S an army of the defeated. He could not 
find Carey, so he tried to forget her and 
welcomed the time when he turned his face 
to the Orient again. All at once he found 
himself sick of home because it held people 
like the Northcuts who could be reconciled 
to their daughter’s disappearance. They 
had not taken it seriously at all. Carey 
knew what she was doing, they said; she 
was too wise to try to live down the nasty 
little scandal that had developed around 
her name. She showed her sense in getting 
away. 

When the ship got under way Trevenna 
felt peace for the first time in weeks. He 
was going back to China and he knew that 
in the ancient wisdom of that country he 
would find the answer to his question. 
Already it was creeping over him, deep, 
profound, inescapable. He loved Carey. 
He had loved her from the first moment he 
had salvaged her, a desperate little idiot in 
the Throckmorton garden. She had been 
his and he had let her go, and this was the 
punishment for his blind selfishness. 

He was buried in his steamer chair, turn- 
ing a savage cold shoulder to his neighbors, 
one of them a pale green person who did 
not belong on deck at all; the other a 
terrible old painted woman who looked as 
if she would remain there indefinitely. 

But she did not. Before long she was 
screaming at somebody; ‘““Take me down at 
once. Hurry now. I can’t endure wind.” 

Trevenna sat like a stone while a very 
slim girl in a modest frock helped her charge 
away. He noticed how gentle she was, how 


subdued. The old woman was screaming | 
and chattering as she vanished, but the gir! | 


said never a word. 

She came back presently and began to 
gather magazines and work bags, but the 
whole armful dropped on the boards at the 
sound of his voice. 

“Carey!” 

Trevenna had hold of her hand and he 
drew her down easily to the empty chair 
because she was too weak to stand. They 
had nothing to say for awhile. It was 
enough just to look into one another’s eyes 
and as they held that silent communion, a 
miraculous light of intelligence came between 
them and all the silly faltering and uncer- 
tainty were banished for good and all. 

“Carey, my darling!” 

Tears rushed up and misted her happiness. 
“It was all I could do,” she told him. ‘How 
could I stay there and see you sometimes, 
knowing that I loved you? I could not live 
the way I had lived any longer—and there 
was nothing I could do but go with old Mrs. 
Lawson as her maid and companion. The 
humiliation of that would be penance for 
all the wrong and foolish things I had done 
in my life. She promised to keep my secret 
if I would go to China with her, and I was 
so happy to do that—” 

He reproached her for hiding from him. 
“You might have known.” 

“How could I know?” She had con- 
quered her tears and now she was smiling 
with a teasing reminiscence behind the 
little spark of gaiety. “‘Sometimes I thought 
that you might care and then it was lost in a 
maze of—other things. I knew that I would 
find the answer over there . .” She 
turned her eyes to where a distant country 
would appear one day, and then suddenly 
broke into a laugh, so young, so gay and 
free that he could hardly believe it belonged 
to her. ‘“‘Besides,” she tilted her dark head 
like a shy bird, ‘“‘we women have our pride, 
you know. . . I had to save my face.” 
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The “Whoopee” is the Slicker 
For Misses and Mrs. 


Beautiful fabric creations to keep the wet out of the rain— 
by the makers of Tower's famous Fish Brand Slickers. 








All sizes 
from 
21 to 42 


In wonderful patterns, 
chic and delightfully 
smart, yet practical 
and sturdy as any rain 
coat. Sombre hues of 
other years make way 
for the advance of 
these much more dis- 
tinctive WHOOPEE 
Slicker creations. 


Be ready for the next rain. Your wearing 


apparel store has, or can get the complete range = 
of sizes in all these fashionable and colorful is > 
garments. at _*& 





TOWER CANADIAN LIMITED % 


Head Office: TORONTO 
MONTREAL — WINNIPEG _ 


| TOWERS 
ae 
“75H Bp 


SAINT JOHN _ VANCOUVER 





Embroider 
Baby's layette 
yourself 


ANDWORK is essential if 
Baby’s layette is to possess the 
exclusive simplicity of the well 
dressed infant, and your handwork 
will be treasured when the child 
leaves babyhood far behind. Em- 
broidery is such a pleasant pastime 
and soeasy toacquire. Begin NOW 
with just such a dear little white 
lawn dress as the one illustrated. 
The delicate spray design is just as 
easy as can be and worked with the 
sturdy, lustrous threads of Clark’s 
“Anchor” Stranded Cotton, the 
patter’ is covered like magic... 
Choose one of the many attractive 
patterns at your dealer. The direc- 
tions supplied are clear and easy to 
follow. 
Clark’s ‘‘Anchor’”’ Threads meet 
every embroidery need. Their silken 
sheen and delicate hues are retained 
indefinitely because the colors are abso- 
lutely FAST—the threads are very 
smooth, easy to work and are helped 
in their desire to avoid tangling by the 
pull-out skein. Pearl Cotton, 15¢ ball; 
Stranded Cotton and Strandsheen, 3 
skeins (pull-out feature) for 1oc. 








THREADS 
for Cmbroidery — 


-CLARK’S 
& 


FAST COLOR a 











MADE IN CANADA 
by THE CANADIAN SPUOL COTTON Co., MONTRBAL, makers of COATS and CLARK'S Spoot CoTTON 
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PERFUMED... 
NO OTHER HAIR 
REMOVER LIKE THI/ 


ike your favorite cosmetics, this 
new X-Bazin Cream is delicately 
scented ... and the removing of 
unwanted hair is now a swift, safe 
and pleasant part of beauty’s ritual. 
Fragrant X-Bazin Cream leaves 
the skin exquisitely soft and smooth 
. . is absolutely harmless and non- 
irritating. It increases one’s charm 
immeasurably. Obtainable every- 
where .. Quite inexpensive. 


Sele Canadian Distributors 
PALMERS LIMITED, MONTREAL 


DBAEIN 


HAIR REMOVER 


THE FORMULA OF DOCTOR XAVIER BAZIN PARIS 
EN ALE LTE TESTE TIAL EINE PETE ELEN, SEN AONE RE, 





COMPLETE TEST PACKAGE 


Prove to yourself what 
millions of women know 





GRAY HAIR 
GONE We»: 


Goldman’s way is entirely SAFE. 
Just comb clear, colorless liquid 
through the hair. Youthful color 
comes. Nothing to rub or wash off. 


We don’t ask you to buy. We only 
ask that you convince yourself. Snip 
off a lock of hair. Test results first 
this safe way. You have nothing to 
lose. You take no risk. We send 
FREE a complete test package. 
Mail the coupon. 


Please Use Coupon for FREE TEST PACKAGE 


MARY T. 
GOLDMAN 


TEN MILLION BOTTLES SOLD 


seer R FREE TEST PACKAGE 


> MARY T. GOLDMAN, 
: 8512 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Mion, 





; \v CHECK COLOR OF HAIR ¥ 





© BLACK 0 DARK BROWN 
. O MEDIUM BROWN 0 LIGHT BROWN : 
C0 LIGHT RED © BLONDE : 





FREE 










Card Houses 


Continued from page 55 


There was a ring, a very splendid one, too, 
in his pocket at that moment, but it had 
been bought for another woman and he 
could not offer it to Carey Northcut. 

“And there are my people. ’” She became 
more troubled. “You'll have to meet my 
father and my stepmother . sie. eee 
deduced that this would not be pleasant and 
resolved to make it as easy as possible for 
her. But the freshness of his hurt and its 
remedy were wearing off and he began to be 
restless. How soon could he get away? 
Unluckily it couldn’t be for all time. He 
had to spend a lot of time on the Pacific 
Coast and would undoubtedly see Beryl 
Throckmorton many times, so that his 
bridges must be well burned behind him. 

Carey was rather high hat about the ring. 
She hardly glanced at the trays that were 
put before her, absolutely discarded dia- 
monds, and finally pointed listlessly to an 
amethyst. When she had it on her finger 
Trevenna discovered that it was the same 
color as her eyes. Then they went to see 
the Northcuts and the sight of them rather 
appalled him, for the girl’s sake. The father 
was negligible but the stepmother was 
positively ghoulish. She bloomed when she 
heard about the engagement. 

“But how charming!” she cooed. ‘‘Aren’t 
you the young man Martha Throckmorton 
talked about so much? The name is 
unusual. And to think our little Carey, our 
dear child . . . in one evening! Well, you 
know the saying! Unlucky at cards, lucky 
in love.” She gleamed at her stepdaughter 
and the girl drooped in her chair. 


PAIR of hectic weeks vanished. Time 

did not drag although it may have had 
other faults. There were moments when 
Carey and Trevenna actually enjoyed being 
together, and when they laughed at the 
same thing or saw a show or drove along a 
certain road at the right hour. But there 
were other moments when it was hideous, 
when they were congratulated, when they 
were asked about plans, and so on. Carey 
bore this better than he did; women are 
naturally more deceitful and love is an easy 
thing to lie about. Trevenna admired her 
pose very much. “Why in thunder a girl 
like that hasn’t been snapped up long ago?” 
he asked himself the question dozens of 
times, and reflected comfortably that she 
hadn’t cared much about marrying, pos- 
sibly, in spite of her, bad luck at cards and 
was glad she hadn’t. 

They ran into Beryl Throckmorton once 
in a while and she was always bitterly 
sweet. 

“You perfectly marvellous girl,” she 
exclaimed, ‘“‘to have your luck change as it 
did. Mother was beginning to worry about 
your bridge! But luck and love came hand 
in hand for you, didn’t they? The nineteenth 
of June, wasn’t it? I should always keep 
that for a betting day.” 

To Trevenna, Beryl was sadly sweet as 
though she pitied him and remembered a 
secret they shared together. He did not 
avoid her, but he learned very quickly to 
bear her with equanimity. 

An expected telegram arrived one morn- 
ing and Trevenna called for Carey an hour 
later. When they were safely away from 
her home he told her about it. ‘We can 
end our comic opera now, as soon as you 
wish. It must have been a fearful bore for 
you, but you’ve been a brick, Carey.” 

She removed her glove and drew off the 
amethyst ring offering it to him, but when 
he did not take it she said with a faint 
smile, “You must. It’s the customary 
gesture.” 

“But I hoped—I want you to keep that 
little ring, Carey. Won’t you? A sort of 
remembrance.” 

“I shall probably remember without such 
a reminder,” she said in an odd voice. 
Trevenna felt awkward as if he had man- 
aged something badly. But what could he 
say? This was what they had agreed upon, 
and the thing was to get over an awkward 


nothing to do but take the ring and he 
dropped it in his pocket with marked | 
distaste. Women could be so darned 
difficult. 

“Oughtn’t we to quarrel?” she asked 
presently, beginning to laugh at his per- 
turbed face. ‘We simply must quarrel. 
You can’t break an engagement otherwise.” 

“I couldn’t quarrel with you,” he said 
unexpectedly, and took her hand in a close 
grasp. He was about to say more than 
that, but she snatched her hand away and 
went on breathlessly, ‘Oh, but we must!”’ 
She was in a great hurry to be disagreeable. 

“What will it be about? Oh, surely. 
Bridge! You forbade me to play bridge and 
then discovered unpaid bridge debts. It 
will be like the movies. Do let us have it 
that way.” 

She succeeded in making him angry with 
her raillery. “Very well,” he agreed 
gloomily. ‘‘As you like it.” 

They parted very casually ten minutes 
later. 


pause as well as they could. There w | 
| 


REVENNA went East and had a 

miserable time. He got a summer cold 
that made him feel eighty and he hated the 
crowd and the rush and hurry after his 
leisurely Oriental existence. There were 
high hot winds and the people he had come 
to see were as disagreeable as the weather. 
More telegrams, more cables arrived and he 
had to see more people and more cities. He 
had always liked business and welcomed its 
caprices but now it bored him heartily. He 
thought about retiring—he could afford it, 
but who ever heard of a man retiring at 
thirty-four? 

He met numbers of pretty women, of 
course. There are always plenty of them 
everywhere since women have come out into 
the open, away from firesides. But women 
bored him more than business. He had long 
since recovered from his Beryl complex and 
laid it all to a sort of masculine hysteria 
brought about by exile among the heathen. 
But it had left him dull and unresponsive 
and sometimes he wondered if he was 
getting old too soon. 

When he was alone at odd times, early in 
the morning or very late at night he would 
remember Carey, and thoughts of her were 
always accompanied by a feeling of incom- 
pletion, something bungled or forgotten. 
And yet it could not have been different. 
She herself had arranged the details of their 
parting. He wished, restlessly, that he could 
hear about her. 

Trevenna was back on the coast early in 
October. It was rather lonely and he was 
sorry he had come. He did not know many 
people and the numbers he had met as 
Carey Northcut’s fiancé last summer had all 
faded away. Or if he met them again he had 
forgotten their faces. But one day he met 
Beryl Throckmorton. 

She was looking very lovely and was 
charmingly dressed, and the instant she 
saw him demanded tea. They went some- 
where and she began at once upon the 
subject of his defalcation. 

“Do you know I believe you are a male 
philanderer?”’ she said with a curious little 
smile that almost spoiled her beauty, 
“Aren’t you afraid of some day having a 
fearful scandal on your hands—broken 
promises and so on?” 

“I never broke a promise in my life,” 
Trevenna said. 

“No? Not even an ethical one?” She 
saw that being nasty did not pay with him 
and took on a coaxing tone. ‘Tell me, Van, 
were you piqued, jealous or something and 
let the Northcut girl get you into a jam?” 

“You are frightfully mistaken,” he tried 
to say. 

“Because she’s tricky.”” Beryl hurried on, 
pretending not to hear him. ‘“‘She’s tried 
everything to get money and she wouldn’t 
stop at anything . . . and her people are— 
well, you know! Dreadfully queer, and 
so on.” 
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Making Cushions Is Easy 
with 


PRISCILLA 


Binding and trimming, the 
really difficult part of making 
Cushions, becomes the simp- 
lest of plain sewing when 

you use Priscilla Bias Fold 

apes, which can be applied 
quickly and easily to all ir- 
regular edges, without a 
pucker... saving time, labor 
and cost. 


You can also make all sorts of 
fancy bows, flowers and ornaments 
with Priscilla Silk, Rayon and Lawn 
Bias Fold Tapes, obtainable in 30 
plain shades and exquisite two and 
three-tone color combinations, 

uaranteed tubfast. You can get 
scilla in Double as well as Single 
Fold. 
Priscilla Sells Everywhere 
It is Quite Inexpensive 


YOUR FREE FASHION BOOK 
is waiting for you... sixteen pages 
illustrated in colors... brimmful of 
ideas and sewing hints. Write name 
and address plainly to Dept. B. 


Priscilla 
Bi AS FOLD TAPE 


LK: LAWN-CINGHAM-PERCAL 
The Kay Manufacturing Co. 


imited 
099 Aqueduct Street, Montreal 












Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by regularly using 
pure Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, and use as directed. 
‘ine, almostinvisibie particles of aged skin peel off, until all 
defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, freckles and large 
pores have disappeared. Skin ie beautifully clear, soft and 
velvety, and face looks years younger. Mercolized Wax 
brings out the hidden beauty. @ quickly remove wrink- 
and ether age limes, use this face lotion: 1 ounce pow- 
dered saxolite and 1 hail pint witch hazel. At Drug Stores. 


It’s so Easy to 
be Stylish! 


Tag new mode, with tse subtle 
charm of draping, ite feminine 
e and tufhies and flounces, 
fits alluringly molded lines ~ 
wouldn't you love to have a 
whole wardrobe of pretty clothes 
in these new styles? 
You can have them. You can 
have two or three new dressesfor 
what one would ordinarily cost 
you. By jhe wonderful method 
of the Woman's Institute you 
can learn to make clothes for 
yourself and your family for a 
third of a half of store prices. 
And they'll be prettier, more 
stylish, better made. 


68-page 
Dressmaking 
Lesson FREE 


So that you may see how easily 
you can learn through this fas- 
cinating step-by-step method, 
we will gladly send youa68-page 

ample Lesson, free. It de- 





scribes and pictures the details 
of cutting and finishing difficult 
parts of adress. Just mail the 
coupon and we will send you 
this free lesson, as well as our 
booklet, ‘‘Making Beautiful 
Clothes."” Do it today! 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE (Canada) Limited 
Dept. C-252, Montreal, Canada 
Without cost or obligation, please 
send me complete information about 
your home-study course in the sub- 
ject I have checked below: 


(OHome Dressmaking OMillinery 
C)Professional Dressmaking (jCooking 

ee 
(Please state whether Mrs. or Miss) 
pS ie 
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REVIVE THE CHARMS OF COLLARS AND CUFFS 


Vogue Patterns 


Frock No. 5358—(Left) The closing of 

the blouse of this two-piece tailored 

frock of light-weight woollen forms a 

V shape that is repeated in the skirt 

yoke. Front pleats give fullness. Sizes 
14 to 20. Price, 75 cents 


Frock No. 5340 (Below) The simplicity Frock No. 5351—(Below) This wocl 

of this woollen frock makes it very crépe costume consists of a bolero, with 

wearable. The surplice neck-line and the new three-quarters length sleeves, 

circular fullness on one side are excellent worn over a frock with long plain 

for the heavy woman. Sizes 32 to 46. sleeves, which is very smart; 14 to 20. 
Price, 75 cents Price, 75 cents 





The Collars Accent 
The Chic of These 
New Woollen Frocks 





Wool Crepe is Favored for Fall Wear 











Z . p ,, > , Service, 70 B Street, Toronto, Ont 
These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 48, or from Vogue Pattern Service, Bond , 
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NEW STYLES FOR EARLY AUTUMN 


Frock No. 5359—The draped vestee is a 

new and distinctive fashion note and is 

especially smart when used in a color 

that contrasts with the frock, as in the 

canton crépe model above. Sizes 32 to 
42, Price, 75 cents 





Vogue Patterns 


A Note of Contrast 
ls a Smart Feature 


Of New Neck-lines 





Frock No. 5361—A feminine air is given 
this simulated coat-frock of canton 
faille by the circular ruffle on the 
collar and cuffs. This frock is an 
excellent example of the new type for 
day. Sizes 34 to 46. Price, 75 cents 


Frock No. 5352—-(Right) A scarf neck- 
line that drapes in an_ interesting 
manner gives a gracious character to 
this velvet frock. The slightly draped 
waist-line treatment is becoming. Sizes 
32 to 44. Price, 75 cents 


Accentuating the Grace of the Draped Neck-line 





These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 48, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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THe New Forp Tupor Sepan 


Safely to the journey’s end. Lone trips are pleasant in the new Ford because of its easy-riding 
comfort. The restful, well-upholstered seats invite you to sit back and relax and enjoy the panorama of the passing miles. 
Steadily, evenly, you travel along because of the specially designed springs and four Houdaille double-acting hydraulic shock 
absorbers. They cushion the car against hard jolts and bumps and smooth your path along every highway. « « « 


Equally important to the enjoyment of motoring is your confidence in the mechanical reliability of the Ford. No matter 


where vou go—near or far —day or night — you know it will bring you safely, quickly, comfortably to the journey’s end. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY Cz OF CANADA, LIMITED 


**THeE CANADIAN Car’? 
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Editorial Director Georce H. TYNDALL, Business Manager Editor 
O MANY interesting people to Spee inanimate: ee . 
P “ y ’ VOL. SEPTE 3 ‘ iy 6 
crowd into our monthly “Who's = nearer omer 


Who” in this issue, that we must 

be brief and very much to the point. 
We introduce Ruth Paterson again 
— remember her argument with her 
husband in these pages, “Are Wilder- 
ness Women Happy?” This month 





COVER DESIGN BY EILEEN WEDD 






General Articles 
The Jobless Woman SEN CHERY MINCE .. 6 6 6 te ee Se 









“cy? ” T E Bi h 1 son. e e . . . + © . . e * + . . 
she confesses, “I’m Bushed!’’ Undoubt- The cosmid ee en Meee er eee re) eS Z 
edly she is — and very happy about it. Part II. 7 





Is Women’s Suffrage a Success?—by Grattan O'Leary 2. « © © © © © «© «© 12 

‘For a Healthy Canada“—by J. W. S. McCullough . eee eS 8 ee ee 
IT, The Prevention of Tuberculosis 
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Planning the Club Programme—by C. G. Mary White . .« 0 © © © «© « «22 

Judging Women’s Work at the Fall Fairs—by Amy Ward . . 2. « «© «© « «26 





For Mr. and Mrs. Paterson, although 
they are staid parents of thirty or so, 
with a six-year-old daughter, are find- 
ing enthralling adventures travelling up 
and down western Canada and writing 
as they go. Their permanent address 
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is Brandon, Manitoba, but what’s an Gown Gate t a oe ea ae ae ee ee ee ee 
3 ‘ e nin, oom 0 e atelaine institute ° +> . . . e . ° - Ig 
address when one week you are TheGdalionh—byHaG.Cenphell ...:. =.=... la. 
paddling through far northern rivers, Meals of the Month—by Helen G. Campbell . 2. 2. 1. 1 1. we eee 8 
when you’re discovering a lost plateau 
in northern Vancouver Island the next, Handicraft 
: b Ri The Hooked Rug—by Vera E.Welch . . . . . «1 1 1 1 © © wo 3 
and prowling about the Peace River Handicrafts for the Fall Bazaars—by Ruby Short McKim . . . . . . . . 28 


district a short time after? 
Gardening 


NE From Garden Bed to Flower Pot—by Laura Allan . . . . «1. we wt 


Fashions 


SS EE eee ee res 


The West is well represented in , 
ee Oe ee i ek et ow ee we ee Oe 


this issue. For as the majority of our 
readers know, Helen Gregory MacGill, 
who as a member of the Minimum 
Wage Board, writes with particular 
authority on “The Jobless Woman” in 
this issue, is a very well known Van- 
couver woman. For many years she was 
judge of the Juvenile Court, and can 
tell some enthralling stories of her 
experiences. 


Fiction 

Modesty is Good Form—by Garnett Radcliffe (short story) . 2. 2 6 © «© «© «© 3 
Iilustrated by Arnold Lorne Hicks. 

Card Houses—by Evelyn Murray Campbell (short story) . 6 © © © © « « 6 
Illustrated by Hubert Mathieu. 

CatePaw— ty MLA eer tag) 6 wt tlh tel thle hl hl 8 
Illustrated by W. V. Chambers. 

When the Bull Saw Red—by Earl Austin (short story) . . « © © «© © « «17 
Illustrated by R. M. Brinkerhoff. 


Children’s Feature 


The Town Fair—by Jean Wylie . . . . ee ee er 
A cut-out story 
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Regular Department 


The Promise of Beauty; The Chatelaine’s Bridge; The Chatelaine’s Handicraft; What 


Before we leave for the East, you 
Of Your Child?; The Home Bureau. 


must know that Amy Ward, who writes 
of judging women’s work in fall fairs, 
is a judge of women’s exhibits in British 
Columbia. Her suggestions are practi- 
cal, her hints valuable, and her article 
should do a lot to bring more red 
tickets into your exhibits this Autumn. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: In Canada, Great Britain and British Possessions (except India), 
$1.00 (4/2) per year; United States and Possessions, and Mexico, $1.50; other countries, 
$3.00 (12/4) per year. Single copies, 10c. 

Note: If correct amount not remitted, we will bill for difference so as to avoid delay in filling orders. 
Copyright, 1930, by The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited. 
Registered in the Canadian Patent and Copyright Office. 

Registered in the United States Patent Office. 
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In the great majority of cases our 
articles and stories are by women, but 
this month two of the featured writers 
are men — Gratton O’Leary who asks 
“Is Women’s Suffrage a Success?” and 
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Dr. J. W. S. McCullough who pre- 
sents the first of his series of articles 
on educational health matters. Mr. 
O'Leary, who is one of the most noted 
writers on politics in Canada, lives in 
Ottawa. Dr. McCullough is Medical 
Officer of Health for Ontario, and goes 
to his office daily in the Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto. 
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“When the Bull Saw Red” was 
written in Red Deer, Alberta, and is 
evidently based on truth for Earl 
Austin writes, “I am glad that the yarn 
amused you so. Had you seen the per- 
formance in its original unwritten state 
you would have been even more amused. 
The bull looked like a combination of 
the bad points of a giraffe, buffalo and 
camel, and the hinter limbs were de- 
cidedly bowed.” 

For those in Red Deer who are 
searching their memories for an Earl 
Austin who reported these goings-on, 
we must explain that the Austin part 
of it is a pen name. 


2 


There are many very definite sug- 
gestions for a successful club season in 
the article by C. G. Mary White, 
“Planning the Club Programme.” Nliss 
White, through her work for news- 
papers and magazines, has kept in close 
touch with women’s organizations of 
all kinds for many years, and her article 
is the result of many first-hand experi- 
ences. She suggests ideas which wil! be 
of interest to the women on the pro- 
gramme committee as well as those who 
sit in the audience — but who have an 
opportunity to express ideas. 
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Have you missed F. E. Baily? Do 
you like this issue better because he is 
not haranguing you in it — or do you 
find it a little less interesting? Do you, 
perhaps, miss a little of the pleasure 
of getting irate? 

—Tne Eprror. 
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THE FIRST LESSON FOR THE FALL TERM OF SCHOOL 


Jade Green Duo- 
fold Junior Pen, 
$5; Pencil to 
match, $3.75. 
Desk Bases, $4 
and up. Other 
Duofold Pens in 
flashing colors, $5 
to $10. Pencils, 
$3.25 to $5. 


APPLIES TO HOME AND OFFICE TOO 


apaals C Lomplete Desk det 


Jtome 8 


L—Parker Pocket Duofold 
being convertible— 


—leaves the Priee ofa 
Desk Pen in your Pocket 


—to Pay for the Desk Set 


Base! 


Every Parker Duofold is convertible—a com- 
bination pocket and desk pen in one. 

As a pocket pen it wears its trim streamlined 
cap. The patented clip holds it low and unexposed 
in your pocket. 

On your desk it rests in the handsome Parker 
Duofold ball and socket base. The price of the 
separate desk pen you don’t need pays for the base! 

To change the Duofold into a Desk Set Pen you 
attach the taper included with every Desk Set 
Base. To restore it to a pocket model replace this 
taper by the pocket cap. It only takes a few 
seconds. 


‘Pa I ; r : 
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PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


Being able to carry your desk pen in your pocket 
means just this. Wherever you are, your one accus- 
tomed point is with you. 

Because of its two-fold utility you get double 
value in a Parker Duofold. It gives you a complete 
modern writing equipment in two units only—(1) 
Convertible Pocket Pen; (2) Desk Set Base with 
taper. The base that doubles the range of your 
pen’s usefulness can be added either now or at a 
later convenience. 


This pen, too, holds 17.4% more ink than aver- 
age, size for size, and .. it is Guaranteed for Life. 


THE PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY LIMITED 
Toronto, Canada 


Parker Duofold Ink 

is a delightful writing fluid. It flows easily 
from the pen, is free from sediment and 
uniform in quality and color. 


Ask your dealer for it by 
name. It will ensure that 
you get the very best 
results possible from your 
pen. 


Blue-Black, Red, Green, Violet, Jet Black, Blue. 





